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BJORNSON  and  AMERICA— a  CRITICAL  REVIEW 

It  seems  fitting  that  the  Bjornson  centennial,  so  extensively 
celebrated  in  1932,  should  provoke  a  new  examination  into  the 
perennial  problem  of  Bjornson’s  relation  to  America.  In  spite 
of  the  many  contributions  that  have  already  been  made,  there 
is  still  room  for  a  more  comprehensive  and  critical  account  of  the 
subject.  The  available  sources  have  by  no  means  been  exhausted, 
and  new  materials  are  now  available  to  which  the  present 
writers  have  been  given  access.  The  following  article  may  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  series  of  preliminary  notes  to  a  more  elaborate  study 
of  this  alluring  topic. ‘ 

In  such  a  study  the  outstanding  theme  must  be  Bjornson’s 
renowned  visit  to  the  United  States  in  the  winter  of  1880  to 
1881.  His  visit  was  concluded  by  an  extensive  lecture  tour 
throughout  the  Middle  West,  a  tour  arranged  for  him  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Rasmus  B.  Anderson,  of  Madison,  Wisconsin.  During 
this  tour  Bjornson  was  constantly  dispatching  cards  and  letters 
to  Anderson  about  the  difficulties  that  beset  him.  Many  of  these 
letters  had  been  thought  lost,  but  practically  all  of  them  have 
now  been  recovered.  The  correspondence  with  Anderson  extends 
over  the  two  decades  from  1872  to  1894,  and  to  date  nearly 
seventy  items  (including  letters,  postcards,  and  telegrams)  have 
been  found,  of  which  about  forty  were  written  in  America.  It 
has  been  the  good  fortune  of  the  writers  to  gain  the  permission 
of  Professor  Anderson  to  publish  these  vivid  memorials  of 
Bjornson’s  remarkable  journey. 

It  is  well  known  that  Bjornson,  like  most  Norwegian  authors, 
early  became  interested  in  America  and  made  occasional  refer¬ 
ences  to  it  in  his  writings.  He  warned  his  countrymen  against 
emigrating  in  his  early  play  Valborg  (1851)  and  in  the  novel 
Arne  (1859).  His  first  real  contact  with  America  must  have  come 
from  his  good  friend,  the  violinist  Ole  Bull,  who  returned  to 

‘  Popular  articles  covering  various  phases  of  this  subject  by  one  or  both  of 
the  present  writers  have  appeared  in  Decorah-Posten  (Decorah,  Iowa)  December 
2,  6,  and  9,  1932,  in  Morgenhladet  (Oslo)  December  13,  14,  and  15,  1932,  and 
in  Nordisk  Tidende  (Brooklyn)  December  8,  1932. 
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Norway  in  1857  after  the  Oleana  fiasco.  References  in  Bjornson’s 
letters,  both  published  and  unpublished,  show  the  deep  friend¬ 
ship  and  devotion  he  felt  for  Bull  and  the  interest  with  which  he 
followed  his  American  experiences. 

In  1872  Ole  Bull  introduced  his  friend  Rasmus  B.  Anderson 
to  Bjornson,  after  he  had  taken  Anderson  to  Norway  to  buy 
books  for  the  university  library  in  Madison.  During  his  summer 
in  Norway  Anderson  was  a  frequent  visitor  in  the  Bjornson 
home  in  Christiania,  and  he  undoubtedly  brought  to  Bjornson 
new  ideas  and  impulses  from  the  West.  He  also  established  a 
new  bond  between  Bjornson  and  America  by  engaging  Bjornson 
to  write  correspondences  to  the  newly  established  Chicago 
paper  Atnerika.  These  were  actually  published  in  1873  and  1874 
in  its  successor,  Skandinaven  og  Amerika? 

Anderson  had  not  quite  won  Bjornson’s  confidence  during  his 
first  tour  to  Norway.  There  had  been  a  slight  difference  between 
them  on  the  matter  of  where  Anderson  was  to  buy  the  books, 
and  Bjornson  was  mightily  displeased  because  Anderson  had 
disregarded  his  advice.  He  wrote  to  him  in  October,  1872:  “I 
shall  hardly  come  to  America  ....  Whom  should  I  trust  over 
there?  Impractical,  unknown,  inexperienced,  and  no  one  to 
guide  me  who  has  my  confidence  beforehand.”  This  reference  to 
a  proposed  American  visit,  which  must  have  been  prompted  by 
Anderson,  is  so  far  the  earliest  reference  of  the  kind  that  has 
been  found.  The  confidence  that  Anderson  had  not  quite  gained 
in  1872  he  won  in  full  measure  when  he  made  his  second  trip  the 
following  year.  He  and  Ole  Bull  went  to  Norway  this  time  in 
order  to  collect  funds  for  a  statue  of  Leif  Eriksson  to  be  raised 
on  the  campus  at  Madison.  Bull  sent  Anderson  to  Christiania, 
in  order  to  accompany  Bjornson  to  Bergen,  where  he  was  to  be 
the  chief  speaker  at  the  opening  concert-lecture  in  that  city.  On 
this  tour  a  firm  friendship  was  established  between  the  two.® 

*  Most  of  them  (apparently  sixteen  in  number)  are  available  in  the  Luther 
College  and  Wisconsin  Historical  Libraries  and  form  an  important  contact  with 
America,  even  though  in  general  they  do  not  deal  with  American  conditions. 
They  were  reprinted  by  Skandinaven  (Chicago)  from  November  15,  1932,  to 
March  7,  1933. 

•  On  these  early  meetings  between  .\nderson  and  Bjornson  the  former’s 


America  as  a  possible  source  of  revenue  was  much  in  Bjorn- 
son’s  thoughts  during  these  years.  Letters  to  Skandinaven  og 
Atnerika,  to  Karl  Seip  on  December  27,  1873,  and  to  Hegel  in 
February,  1 874,  show  that  he  was  thinking  of  America  as  a  means 
of  relieving  the  economic  worries  that  the  purchase  of  Aulestad 
had  brought  him.  But  on  March  10,  1874,  he  wrote  to  S.  A. 
Hedlund  that  now  he  could  get  along  without  the  projected 
journey  to  America.  During  these  years  strange  rumors  cropped 
up  here  and  there  in  the  American  press  to  the  effect  that  the 
Norwegian  writer  Bjornson  was  going  to  settle  in  America.  The 
story  is  found  in  the  Wisconsin  State  Journal  (daily,  Madison)^ 
and  elsewhere,  and  bears  all  the  earmarks  of  being  pure  fiction. 
There  is  scarcely  a  true  word  in  the  entire  account,  which  de¬ 
scribes  Bjornson  as  a  country  vicar  in  the  village  of  “Swantwyk,” 
whose  income  has  been  insufficient  to  support  his  family.  In 
another  paper  the  story  is  told  that  he  is  about  to  emigrate  to 
America  with  seven  hundred  followers  to  found  a  Norwegian 
model  colony. 

Late  in  the  seventies  there  was  a  recrudescence  of  Bjorn- 
son’s  interest  in  America.  His  position  in  the  political  strife  of 
the  day  was  extremely  exposed  and  in  1879  he  was  deeply  hurt 
by  the  turn  of  affairs  in  the  flag  question.  In  1878  he  began  negoti¬ 
ating  with  Anderson  about  possible  translation  of  his  works. 
English  translations  of  Bjornson’s  writings  had  been  appearing 
since  1861;  but  he  was  eager  for  more  regular  publication.  He 
turned  to  his  friend  Anderson,  whose  assistant,  Mrs.  Aubertine 
Woodward  Moore,  wrote  under  the  pseudonym  “Auber  Fores- 
tier.”  Another  strong  impulse — on  which  light  is  thrown  both 
by  the  new  Bjornson  letters  and  by  Kristofer  Janson’s  letters  to 
Anderson — came  from  Janson’s  visit  to  America  just  a  year  be- 

reminiscences  are  a  valuable  guide  {Life  Story,  Madison,  1915).  Curiously 
enough  the  published  biographies  of  Bjornson  make  no  mention  of  his  lecture 
in  Bergen,  from  Halvorsen’s  Forfatter-Lexikon  to  F.  Bull  in  Norsk  Biografisk 
Leksikon.  Two  clippings  in  the  Anderson  scrap-books  from  contemporary  Nor¬ 
wegian  newspapers,  however,  confirm  the  accuracy  of  Professor  Anderson’s 
account.  Bjornson  appeared  in  Bergen  on  August  14  and  in  Christiania  on 
August  27,  1873. 

‘  July  21,  1873. 


fore  Bjornson’s  own  (1879-1880).  Janson  and  Bjornson  were 
neighbors  in  Gausdal,  and  there  is  reference  in  the  letters  to 
their  conversation  on  the  subject  of  this  visit. 

The  final  and  decisive  factor  came  with  the  death  of  Ole  Bull 
in  August,  1880.  The  widow  invited  Bjornson  to  visit  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts,  as  her  guest,  and  Bjornson,  who  had  delivered 
the  funeral  oration  at  her  husband’s  grave,  accepted.  He  was 
by  that  time  thinking  of  the  tour  as  one  for  his  own  develop¬ 
ment,  not  a  commercial  venture.  He  arrived  in  New  York  Sep¬ 
tember  26,  1880,  and  a  few  days  later  proceeded  to  Cambridge. 
From  now  on  it  becomes  possible  to  glean  occasional  valuable 
(and  frequently  amusing)  information  about  his  journey  from 
the  American  press,  which  paid  a  certain  amount  of  attention  to 
the  celebrity  from  Norway.  During  his  two  and  a  half  months  in 
Cambridge  Bjornson  had  for  once  a  peaceful  intermezzo  in  his 
life,  though  not  an  inactive  one.  He  was  busy  studying  the  life 
around  him,  meeting  literary  celebrities,  and  drinking  in  the 
atmosphere  of  cultured  Cambridge.  Yet  he  found  time  to  write 
long  letters  home  to  his  wife  about  all  that  he  had  seen  and  done, 
letters  that  were  intended  both  as  a  diary  and  as  a  public  account 
of  his  doings.  Many  of  them  were  published  in  Dagbladet,  and 
are  the  most  valuable  source  of  our  knowledge  concerning  Bjorn¬ 
son  in  the  East.®  Later  he  simply  could  not  find  time  to  write. 
These  letters  were  busily  discussed  in  Norway  by  newspapers 
of  various  points  of  view,  and  these  comments  add  many  an 
interesting  sidelight  on  the  subject.® 

‘  One  has  been  reprinted  in  Artikler  og  Taler,  1:  502-510  (Kristiania,  1912). 
This  was  the  last  letter  written  from  Cambridge  before  his  western  tour. 

•  It  is  likely  that  in  the  memoirs  and  papers  of  New  England  authors  of 
this  period  traces  could  be  found  of  their  contact  with  Bjornson.  William  Dean 
Howells  makes  some  interesting  observations  in  his  Literary  Friends  and  Ac¬ 
quaintances  (New  York,  1900).  Valuable  material  is  found  in  the  newly  issued 
volumes  of  Bjornson’s  letters  from  these  years,  edited  by  Professor  Halvdan 
Koht  (Kamp-Liv,  Oslo,  1932).  Professor  Koht  has  included  eleven  letters  from 
Cambridge,  of  which  eight  are  addressed  to  his  wife.  From  the  Middle  West 
there  are  thirteen  letters,  of  which  eight  are  to  his  wife.  A  letter  to  S.  A.  Hedlund 
after  his  return  (June  20,  1881)  seems  to  establish  the  net  profits  of  the  tour  as 
not  more  than  four  thousand  dollars.  References  in  the  introduction,  however, 
as  well  as  certain  obvious  gaps,  show  that  Professor  Koht  has  not  printed  all  the 
letters  available. 
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Why  did  Bjornson  leave  the  comfort  of  Elmwood  in  Cam¬ 
bridge  and  go  west?  A  flood  of  invitations  from  his  countrymen 
in  the  West,  headed  by  his  personal  friend  Rasmus  B.  Anderson, 
poured  in  upon  him  and  opened  once  more  the  prospect  of 
financial  gain  through  an  extended  lecture  tour.  More  than  that, 
Bjornson  was  genuinely  interested  in  the  social  and  intellectual 
circumstances  of  his  countrymen  here  as  well  as  in  Norway,  and 
he  wished  to  see  for  himself  what  the  “land  of  opportunity”  had 
given  them. 

By  means  of  the  sources  now  at  hand  it  becomes  possible  to 
determine  that  by  the  end  of  October  he  had  virtually  decided 
to  go  west.  He  wrote  to  Anderson  and  asked  him  to  arrange  a 
route  for  his  lectures.  Before  he  left,  however,  he  had  a  quarrel 
with  his  hostess,  Mrs.  Bull,  the  exact  nature  of  which  is  not 
yet  clear.  The  letters  of  Bjornson  and  of  Mrs.  Bull  to  Anderson 
show  that  there  was  a  break,  which  at  least  hastened  Bjornson’s 
departure  for  New  York.  It  is  hoped  that  other  sources  may  re¬ 
veal  more  details  concerning  this  quarrel,  his  previous  expe¬ 
riences  in  Cambridge,  and  his  stay  in  New  York.  Professor 
H.  H.  Boyesen’s  remarks  indicate  that  he  associated  with 
Bjornson  in  New  York,  and,  according  to  R.  B.  Anderson, 
Bjornson  lived  with  his  old  friend  Clemens  Petersen,  the 
Danish  critic. 

Concerning  the  course  of  Bjornson’s  tour  of  the  West  it  is 
now  possible,  because  of  the  Anderson  letters,  to  say  much  more 
than  before.  From  these  sources  we  can  not  only  determine  many 
unknown  dates,  but  also  observe  Bjornson’s  immediate  reaction 
to  his  experiences.  Further  light  is  thrown  on  the  subject  by  the 
Bjornson  letters  contained  in  Profesor  Koht’s  volumes  previously 
mentioned.  For  many  of  the  external  facts  it  is  necessary  to  re¬ 
fer  to  the  American  press,  particularly  in  the  larger  centers.  But 
the  chief  source  of  our  knowledge  still  remains  the  Norwegian- 
American  press.  In  Chicago  there  were  four  newspapers,  Skan- 
dinaven,  edited  by  Svein  Nilsson,  Norden,  edited  by  Hallvard 
Hande,  Verdens  Gang,  and  Den  nye  Tid,  edited  by  Marcus 
Thrane.  Each  of  these  represented  its  own  point  of  view  and 
clientele.  In  La  Crosse  was  being  published  the  conservative 
Fcedrelandet  og  Emigranten.  In  Minneapolis  appeared  the  liberal 


Budstikken,  edited  by  Luth  Jaeger,  and  the  ultra-religious  Folke- 
bladet,  edited  by  Professor  Sven  Oftedal  of  the  Lutheran  Free 
Church.  The  chief  organ  of  the  Lutheran  church  was  Evangelisk 
Luthersk  Kirketidende,  published  in  Decorah  by  the  Norwegian 
Synod.  Minor  publications  appeared  in  various  places.  Every 
one  of  these  treated  Bjqrnson’s  coming  as  an  event  of  major  im¬ 
portance,  some  with  fanfares  and  soundings  of  trumpets,  others 
with  warnings  and  angry  denunciations.  It  is  important  to  weigh 
the  testimony  of  each,  and  evaluate  its  reliability. 

For  in  the  West  Bjornson  became  a  storm  center  as  he  had 
been  in  Norway.  He  was  a  comparatively  recent  convert  to 
agnosticism,  with  the  fervor  of  the  neophyte,  and  found  among 
his  countrymen  in  America  an  even  more  rock-ribbed  religious 
conservatism  than  he  had  known  in  Norway.  The  controversy 
had  already  been  raging  for  some  time  before  he  went  west,  and 
flared  up  with  new  fury  after  he  arrived. 

In  addition  to  ministerial  opposition,  Bjornson  had  to  con¬ 
tend  with  the  weather,  which  was  the  most  severe  that  has  yet 
been  recorded  in  the  Middle  West.  He  was  received  with  joy  and 
acclamation  in  the  larger  centers  of  Chicago,  Madison,  Eau 
Claire,  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul,  and  Fargo.  He  returned  by  way 
of  Minneapolis  to  La  Crosse,  and  started  through  Minnesota  in 
the  direction  of  Decorah.  But  here  the  weather  gods  interfered. 
In  Rushford  he  caught  a  cold  that  prevented  him  from  reaching 
Spring  Grove.  He  gave  his  scheduled  lecture  in  Albert  Lea,  but 
on  the  way  to  Decorah  he  was  caught  by  a  fearful  snowstorm  in 
the  small  town  of  Nora  Springs,  Iowa.  Here  he  was  snowbound 
for  over  a  week  in  the  early  part  of  February,  and  his  route  was 
completely  disrupted.  He  returned  to  Minneapolis  and  de¬ 
manded  from  Anderson  a  new  route.  While  in  Minneapolis,  he 
made  various  excursions — north  to  Fergus  Falls  and  south  to  La 
Crosse,  from  which  he  again  left  for  Decorah  and  this  time 
reached  it.  Such  places  as  Forest  City  and  Fort  Dodge  in  Iowa, 
Waseca,  Minnesota,  and  Beloit,  Wisconsin,  completed  his 
itinerary  before  his  return  to  Madison  on  April  1. 

At  most  places  he  gave  his  regular  historical-patriotic  lecture, 
which  generally  awakened  great  enthusiasm.  If  opportunity  of¬ 
fered,  he  gave  on  the  following  day  his  religious  lecture  on  the  pro¬ 
phets  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  which  he  attacked  the  validity  of 
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biblical  revelation.  He  found  pleasure  in  arousing  the  religious  big¬ 
otry  of  his  audience,  because  he  wished  to  spread  enlightenment 
in  the  Norwegian  settlements  in  America,  as  he  was  accustomed 
to  do  at  home.  The  worst  disappointment  to  him  was  not  the  re¬ 
ligious  intolerance  of  the  Norwegians,  but  their  uncouth  social 
customs  and  their  frequent  lack  of  sobriety  and  orderliness.  His 
letters  are  full  of  bitter  comments  on  the  morals  and  manners 
that  he  observed,  especially  in  the  newer  settlements.  It  could 
scarcely  be  otherwise  when  a  cultured,  sensitive  man  was  thrown 
in  the  midst  of  a  primitive  social  structure.  The  full  story  of  this 
conflict  has  not  yet  been  told. 

At  length  he  returned  to  Chicago  and  delivered  his  famous 
farewell  address,  in  which  he  paid  his  respects  to  the  Norwegians 
in  America  and  distributed  his  praise  and  blame  in  a  typically 
Bjdrnsonian  fashion.  It  is  a  bit  difficult  to  learn  the  exact  con¬ 
tents  of  this  speech,  because  of  the  partisanship  of  the  papers 
that  reported  it.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  it  is  a  reflection  of  the 
disappointment  he  felt  in  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  deficien¬ 
cies  of  his  countrymen  and  in  the  financial  loss  and  irritation  he 
had  sustained  during  his  interrupted  route. 

Bjornson  never  wrote  a  book  about  his  American  experiences. 
His  bitterness  left  no  fruit  either  in  his  thinking  or  writing.  He 
continued  to  interest  himself,  through  his  friend  Anderson,  in 
Norwegian-American  conditions,  and  of  America  itself  he  spoke 
only  well.  He  defended  the  Americans  against  the  usual  European 
misrepresentation,  and  he  still  referred  to  America  in  his  later 
works  as  a  land  of  great  opportunities  and  of  praiseworthy  free¬ 
dom.  Bjornson  arrived  in  Norway  just  in  time  to  deliver  an 
address  at  the  unveiling  of  Wergeland’s  statute  in  Christiania 
on  May  17, 1881.  Contrary  to  a  statement  by  Eitremand  Collin,’ 
he  received  the  invitation  to  deliver  this  address  while  he  was  at 
Professor  Anderson’s  house  in  Madison  during  the  first  days  of 
April.  On  both  sides  of  the  sea  he  was  unmercifully  criticized, 
but  his  own  joy  at  his  return  and  the  enthusiasm  of  his  supporters 
were  so  great  as  to  shake  off  any  ill  humor  that  might  otherwise 
have  been  aroused. 

A  great  deal  still  remains  to  be  done  before  the  entire  ma¬ 
terial  here  sketched  shall  have  been  collected  and  its  value  as- 


’  Artiklerog  Taler,  1:511. 


sessed.  Bjornson’s  contact  with  America  may  seem  to  the  casual 
observer  to  be  of  minor  interest,  because  it  was  only  a  passing 
episode  in  the  lives  of  Bjornson  and  the  Norwegian-Americans. 
It  seems  to  the  writers,  however,  that  it  is  significant  because 
Bjornson’s  presence  in  the  Norwegian  settlements  acted  like  a 
catalytic,  or  perhaps  rather  like  a  keen  searchlight  illuminating 
the  intellectual  and  social  conditions  of  the  Norwegian  immi¬ 
grants.  It  is  true  that  the  light  was  too  brilliant  to  give  the  proper 
relief  to  all  details,  but  it  had  at  least  the  virtue  of  revealing 
certain  musty  nooks  and  crannies,  Bjornson’s  reaction  to  Am¬ 
erica,  and  the  Norwegian-American  reaction  to  Bjornson  are 
two  complementary  facets  of  this  study.  The  influence  of  these 
reactions  on  Bjornson’s  literary  and  intellectual  development  is 
also  significant,  although  we  refer  to  it  only  in  passing. 

CONCERNING  SOME  SECONDARY  ACCOUNTS 

The  first  person  to  make  some  study  of  this  subject  from 
other  than  personal  reminiscences  is  Professor  A.  M.  Sturtevant, 
in  his  “Bjornson  and  America.”®  There  is  a  comparison  of 
Bjornson  and  Theodore  Roosevelt  in  this  interesting  article, 
along  with  various  observations  on  the  appreciation  of  Bjornson 
in  America.  Several  misprints  have  crept  into  the  text,  and  one 
is  surprised  to  learn  (page  106)  that  Bjornson  sailed  for  Amer¬ 
ica  “in  the  month  of  August,  1880.”  For  his  account  of 
Bjornson’s  visit  Professor  Sturtevant  has  collected  some  sug¬ 
gestive  material;  but  it  is  still  an  open  question  whether  Bjorn¬ 
son  “brought  his  fellow-countrymen  to  think”  as  the  author 
maintains  (page  108). 

Arthur  Hubbell  Palmer,  the  well-known  translator  of  Bjorn¬ 
son’s  poems,  has  also  discussed  the  subject  in  a  popular  article 
entitled  “Bjornson  and  the  United  States.”*  This  study  is  too 
general  to  be  of  much  value  in  a  detailed  discussion.  Its  chief 
purpose  is  to  point  out  that  “the  ideals  of  Bjornson  are  the 
American  ideals  of  freedom  and  equality.”  This  is  illustrated  by 
some  scattered  quotations  from  his  poems  and  speeches. 

Next  in  point  of  time  is  the  study  undertaken  by  Arthur  C. 
Paulson  in  a  master’s  thesis  entitled  “The  Norwegian-American 

*  Bj^rnson-Studier,  99-113  (Kristiania,  1911). 

’  Scandinavian  Studies  and  Notes,  5:  102-109  (1918). 
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Reaction  to  Ibsen  and  Bjornson  1850-1882.”^®  This  interesting 
effort  is  based  on  a  study  of  sources  and  represents  genuine 
pioneering  in  the  field.  The  conception  is  valuable:  to  arrive  at 
an  understanding  of  the  Norwegian- American  mentality  through 
the  Norwegian-American  reaction  to  the  rising  fame  of  the  two 
greatest  authors  of  Norway.  Mr.  Paulson  deserves  credit  for 
realizing  that  the  chief  sources  for  such  study  must  be  the  press, 
the  bookstores,  the  schools,  and  the  libraries.  But  it  is  impossible 
not  to  quarrel  with  his  execution  at  a  good  many  points.  He 
has,  e.g.,  limited  his  study  of  Norwegian-American  newspapers 
to  five,  and  has  neglected  two  such  important  organs  as  Fadre- 
landet  og  Emigranten  in  La  Crosse  and  Folkebladet  in  Minneapolis. 
In  his  study  of  Bjornson’s  letters  to  Skandinaven  og  Atnerika  he 
has  not  been  aware  that  the  first  letter  was  published  February 
18,“  instead  of  May  6,  1873.  In  writing  this  latter  date,  Paulson 
has  inadvertently  written  “1872”  (page  55).  This  is  typical  of  a 
certain  carelessness  in  proof  reading  that  seems  to  run  through 
the  thesis.  On  page  50  and  page  54  he  has  written  conversely 
1873  for  1872.  On  nearly  every  page  there  are  mispelled  Nor¬ 
wegian  words,  typists’  errors  that  have  not  been  corrected.  This 
would  not  be  worth  mentioning  if  many  of  the  errors  (especially 
the  numerical  ones)  had  not  gone  unchallenged  into  that  section 
of  the  thesis  that  was  published  in  Studies  and  Records}'^  This 
article  is  essentially  a  condensed  version  of  the  fourth  chapter 
of  the  thesis  and  is  an  account  of  the  controversy  precipitated 
by  Bjornson’s  visit  to  America. 

Examples  of  numerical  errors  that  were  not  eliminated  in 
the  published  articles  are:  October  26  for  20  (page  91),  1881  for 
1880  (page  99),  231  for  337  (in  reference  to  Anderson’s  Life 
Story,  page  87).  Paulson  has  not  noted  that  in  Norden  Professor 
Anderson’s  advertisement  of  Bjornson’s  tour  first  appeared  a 
whole  week  (December  8)  earlier  than  he  states,  and  that  in 
Skandinaven  it  appeared  on  December  7.  Western  Minnesota 
Press  (page  88)  apparently  should  be  Willmar  Republican 
Gazette.  A  serious  criticism  of  detail  is  his  carelessness  in  trans- 

*®  University  of  Iowa,  1926. 

“  February  16  and  17  in  the  daily  edition. 

Bjornson  and  the  Norwegian-Americans,”  in  Norwegian-American 
Studies  and  Records,  5;  84-109  (1930). 
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lating  from  Norwegian,  in  a  few  places  misinterpreting  the 
meaning.  A  few  examples  are  submitted.  On  page  152  of  the 
thesis  raadeligtis  translated  “permissible”  instead  of  “advisable.” 
On  page  91  of  the  article  he  maintains  that  none  of  Bjornson’s 
later  works  were  read  in  the  classes  at  Luther  College,  when  the 
original  (by  H.  Hande)  makes  the  opposite  statement,  “Derfor 
er  det  da  ogsaa  i  de  senere  Aar  ikke  blot  blevet  tilladt  Skole- 
gutterne  ved  Synodens  College  i  Decorah  at  laese  Bjornsons 
Skrifter,  men  enkelte  af  disse,  og  deriblandt  af  bans  seneste,  er 
blevne  oplaiste  i  Klassen  i  Undervisningstimerne  i  Norsk.” 
Another  surprising  error  is  the  translation  (page  105)  of  Bjorn¬ 
son’s  pelskarer  as  “sled  men”;  pels  refers  to  a  fur  coat,  not  to  a 
sled.  On  page  104  de  gamle  J^ders  Guder  has  become  “old 
heathen  gods.”  On  page  95  torsdag  is  translated  “Tuesday”  (re¬ 
ferring  to  Bjornson’s  arrival  in  Chicago),  and  on  page  100 
tirsdag  is  translated  “Thursday.”  We  shall  close  the  list  with 
this  specimen  from  page  100:  “clown’en  ventes  paa  Circus,  ikke 
sammen  med  Bjornson,”  which  is  rendered  “At  the  circus  one 
looks  for  the  clown.  Is  it  not  the  same  with  Bjornson?” 

Mr.  Paulson’s  article  in  Norden,  “Bjornson  and  the  Nor- 
wegian-Americans  1855-75,”  is,  as  the  title  indicates,  a  digest 
of  the  first  two  chapters  of  his  thesis.^* 

An  interesting  series  of  articles  by  Carl  G.  O.  Hansen, 
editor  of  the  Minneapolis  Tidende,  were  published  weekly  in 
that  newspaper  from  November  7,  1929  to  March  27,  1930.^^ 
Mr.  Hansen  has  here  reprinted  a  great  deal  of  valuable  con¬ 
temporary  material,  chie'fly  from  the  columns  of  the  Minneapolis 
paper  Budstikken.  The  spirited  controversy  of  Budstikken’s 
gifted  editor,  Luth  Jseger,  with  Folkebladet  is  the  central  theme. 
Mr.  Hansen’s  judicious  quotations  and  comments  add  consider¬ 
ably  to  our  understanding  of  this  episode.  Mr.  Hansen  suggests 
that  perhaps  the  only  lasting  influence  of  Bjbrnson’s  visit  was 
the  stimulus  it  gave  to  Norwegian-American  appreciation  of 
Norwegian  culture.  A  digest  of  these  articles  prepared  by  Mr. 
Hansen  and  published  in  Minneapolis  Tidende  for  December  8, 
1932,  is  a  popular  survey  of  the  subject. 

The  next  discussion  is  found  in  Rektor  Hans  Eitrem’s  article 

“  Norden  (Chicago),  May,  1932,  pp.  23-25. 

“  Under  the  standing  caption:  “Glimt  fra  Livet  i  det  norske  Amerika.” 
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in  the  Norwegian  periodical  Edda,  “Bj^rnstjerne  Bjjzirnsons 
Amerikaferd  i  1880-81. This  article  is  distinguished  for  its 
spirited  and  fascinating  style  and  is  on  the  whole  an  excellent 
study,  sympathetic  toward  Bjornson,  generally  accurate  and 
moderately  critical.  Eitrem’s  American  sources  are  for  the  most 
part  secondary,  that  is,  they  consist  of  material  taken  up  in  the 
Norwegian  press  from  American  and  Norwegian  American 
papers.  It  must  be  remembered  that  much  of  the  material  has 
been  lost  forever  and  is  now  to  be  found  only  in  such  reprints  in 
Norwegian  newspapers.  This  article  emphasizes  Bjornson’s  stay 
in  Cambridge,  for  which  Eitrem  had  the  valuable  material  con¬ 
tained  in  Bjornson’s  letters  to  Dagbladet.  In  the  second  part  of 
the  article,  which  deals  with  the  western  tour,  Eitrem  has  been 
somewhat  handicapped  by  a  lack  of  sources.  Occasional  minor 
errors — such  as  calling  Bjornson’s  attendants  on  the  stage  in 
Chicago  “the  platform,”  (page  188),  or  his  information  about 
the  Reverend  E.  L.  Petersen  (page  196),  or  February  7  for  3 
(page  197) — do  not  vitiate  its  general  value.  Even  through  the 
distorted  accounts  of  Bjornson’s  speeches  in  the  Norwegian- 
American  newspapers,  Eitrem  manages  by  virtue  of  his  training 
as  a  Bjornson  scholar  to  distinguish  the  truly  Bjornsonian 
phrases.  Mr.  Paulson  makes  the  criticism  that  “parts  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Eitrem’s  article  are  misleading,  for  he  sees  Bjornson’s  visit 
to  America  largely  through  Bjornson’s  eyes.  Consequently  he 
errs  where  Bjornson  erred,  and  he,  like  Bjornson,  fails  utterly  to 
understand  the  attitude  of  the  Norwegian-Americans  of  that 
period.”  There  is  a  grain  of  truth  in  this  criticism,  in  so  far  as 
there  was  undoubtedly  but  little  common  ground  on  which 
Bjornson  and  the  Norwegian  emigrants  could  meet.  If  by  “un¬ 
derstanding”  Mr.  Paulson  means  “sympathizing”  with  the 
clerical  persecution  of  Bjornson  in  this  country,  however,  that 
would  be  too  much  to  expect  from  anyone.  But  Eitrem  does  not 
altogether  see  Bjornson’s  visit  through  Bjornson’s  eyes;  he  tries 
to  be  fair  and  has  for  the  most  part  thoroughly  winnowed  the 
chaff  from  the  grain.'® 

A  different  aspect  of  the  question  is  touched  by  the  Nor- 

Edda,  29:  165-206. 

A  condensed  version  by  Eitrem  of  his  article  in  Edda  appeared  in  Nord- 
manns-Forbundel  November,  1932,  pp.  363-370. 
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wegian  student  Arne  Odd  Johnsen  in  an  article  entitled  “Bjorn- 
son’s  Reaction  to  Emigration.”^’  Mr.  Johnsen  quite  properly 
emphasizes  the  relation  between  Bjornson’s  agnostic-realistic 
conversion  in  the  seventies  and  his  change  of  attitude  to  Amer¬ 
ica.  The  facts  given  are  in  the  main  correct,  barring  such  slips 
as  Mjaelde  for  Tjaelde  (page  139),  1872  and  1873  for  1873  and 
1874  (page  139),  and  calling  Magnhild  a  play  (page  141).  One’s 
chief  criticism  of  this  article  would  be  of  its  omissions.  The  writer 
has  failed  to  make  use  of  all  but  two  of  the  numerous  references 
to  America  in  Bjbrnson’s  letters.  Speeches  and  articles  are  also 
largely  disregarded.  The  anti-emigration  propaganda  contained 
in  Sigurd  Jorsalfar  (“Norr0nafolket  det  vil  fare  .  .  .”)  is  not 
noticed.  Too  little  is  made  of  Ole  Bull’s  and  R.  B.  Anderson’s 
influence,  and  Kristofer  Janson  is  not  even  mentioned. 

A  popular  recounting  of  Bjornson’s  journey  is  found  in  Chr. 
Gierloff ’s  biography  of  Bjbrnson.’*  This  contributes  nothing  new, 
but  gives  a  somewhat  breathless  account  of  the  episode  in  the 
bright  staccato  style  which  Mr.  Gierloff  affects.  He  repeats  the 
error  of  Eitrem  and  Collin,  mentioned  above. 

In  the  cited  edition  of  Bjornson’s  letters  from  1879  to  1884 
Professor  Halvdan  Koht  has  contributed  a  very  illuminating 
account  of  the  visit  to  America,  based  on  the  letters  published 
by  him  as  well  as  on  the  discussions  of  Eitrem,  Hansen,  and 
Paulson,  and  the  memoirs  of  R.  B.  Anderson.  Professor  Koht’s 
work  is  here  as  elsewhere  distinguished  by  a  scrupulous  accuracy 
and  an  unwillingness  to  go  beyond  the  available  facts.  A  slight 
error  in  his  notes  is  the  reference  to  R.  B.  Anderson  as  a  “norsk- 
f0dd  professor”;  Anderson  was  born  in  Wisconsin. 

It  may  seem  that  after  so  comprehensive  a  survey  as  that  of 
Eitrem  and  so  incisive  an  account  as  Koht’s  there  is  little  left  to 
do.  But  even  to  those  excellent  scholars  there  were  facts  and 
sources  not  available,  which  prevented  them  from  giving  us  the 
definitive  story  of  Bjornson  and  America. 

Harold  Larson 
Einar  Haugen 

University  of  Wisconsin 

Studies  and  Records  6: 133-143  (1931). 

Oslo,  1932. 


REVIEW 

Didrik  Arup  Seip,  Norsk  Sprdkhistorie  til  omkring  1370.  Oslo:  Aschehoug,  1931. 

xvi+388  pp. 

Up  to  the  publication  of  Dr.  Seip’s  volume  there  has  been  no  exhaustive 
treatment  of  the  Old  Norse  (Norwegian)  language  in  its  earliest  period.  The 
basic  studies  for  the  present  volume  are  the  author’s  own  investigations  of 
original  sources,  documents,  letters,  and  other  Old  Norwegian  literary  records; 
the  works  of  other  investigators  in  the  field  of  Old  Norse,  not  only  Norwegians, 
but  several  of  other  nationalities,  to  whom  due  credit  is  given  in  the  bibliography 
and  throughout  the  text.  There  are  inserted  many  facsimile  reproductions  from 
Old  Norwegian  manuscripts. 

Primitive  Nordic  up  to  the  sixth  century. — Our  knowledge  of  the  Old  Nordic 
idiom,  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  sixth  century,  is  based  on  three  sources: 
terms  used  by  foreign  authors,  loan  words  in  Finnish  and  Lappish,  and  Runic 
inscriptions.  Tribal  names  like  Kimbroi  and  Uarudes  (Caesar)  point  to  such 
Nordic  names  as  Himmerland  and  Hardsyssel  (Denmark),  Hordaland  (Norway), 
Pliny  (79  b.c.)  mentions  Scandinavia.  Tacitus  ab.  100  b.c.)  mentions  Suiones, 
Rugii  as  Germanic  tribes,  Rugii  being  probably  the  same  as  the  Norwegian 
Ryger.  The  most  important  source  of  this  kind  is  perhaps  the  Goth,  Jordanes 
(ca.  550  A.D.),  who  wrote  a  history  of  his  people  in  Latin.  He  mentions  Dani 
(Danes),  Ostrogothae  (Ostrogoths),  Ragnaricii  (Norw.  Ranvikinger),  Raumariciae 
(Norw.  Romerikinger),  and  several  others. 

A  richer  source  are  the  Germanic  and  Nordic  loan  words  in  Finnish  and 
Lappish.  It  is  supposed  that  these  words  were  adopted  by  the  Finnish  before  our 
era,  and  if  that  is  true,  they  are  the  oldest  examples  of  the  early  Nordic.  Several 
hundred  such  loan  words  have  been  identified  in  Finnish.  Examples:  Kuningas 
(king)<Ger.  kuningaz;  kulta  (gold)<Ger.  gulpa.  In  Lappish  it  appears  that 
about  500  primitive  Nordic  words  can  be  identified.  Some  philologists  believe 
that  these  forms  were  adopted  by  the  Finnish  before  the  Germanic  consonant 
shift.  The  oldest  loan  words  appear  to  be  primitive  Germanic  rather  than  Nordic. 

The  most  authentic  source  from  the  early  period  is  found  in  the  Runic  in¬ 
scriptions.  The  Runes  were  used  by  all  the  Germanic  peoples  and  apparently 
date  back  to  pre-Christian  times.  The  earliest  Runic  inscriptions  are  by  archae¬ 
ologists  referred  to  the  latter  half  of  the  second  century,  a.d.  The  Older  Runes 
were  used  in  the  northern  countries  until  about  the  year  800.  In  all,  there  are 
somewhat  more  than  100  inscriptions  from  this  period,  of  which  Norway  has 
nearly  60.  The  date  and  interpretation  of  the  earliest  inscriptions  must  be  de¬ 
termined  in  the  light  of  archaeology.  Not  until  we  reach  the  inscriptions  of  the 
fourth  century  and  on  can  the  interpretation  be  made  with  certainty.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  Norwegian  inscriptions  from  this  century  are  those  from  Floksand  (Nord- 
hordland)  and  Einang  (Valdres).  The  Einang  stone  has  the  first  sentence  com¬ 
posed  in  Norway  that  can  be  clearly  interpreted. 

Period  of  syncopation  {from  the  sixth  century  to  800). — The  sources  for  this 
period  are  the  same  as  for  the  preceding  one,  viz.  tribal,  person,  and  place  names 
preserved  by  foreign  writers,  and  Runic  inscriptions,  the  latter  being  the  most 
important.  The  majority  of  inscriptions  from  this  period  are  found  in  Norway 
and  Sweden,  the  Swedish  ones  principally  from  the  province  of  Blekinge.  The 
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runes  are  still  of  the  Older  variety,  though  some  modifications  are  noted.  From 
the  material  available,  which  is  not  very  extensive,  it  appears  that  the  Nordic 
idiom  of  this  epoch  has  undergone  great  changes.  These  changes  are  due  to  the 
phenomena  of  syncopation  and  umlaut, effecting  important  modifications  in  word 
formation  and  inflections.  Prefixes  disappeared  or  lost  their  vowel.  Many  suffixes 
were  modified  and  sometimes  lost  their  suffixal  character,  this  fact  requiring  in 
later  periods  the  adoption  of  new  suffixes. 

The  Viking  period  {from  ca.  800  to  ca.  1050). — During  this  period  the  Nordic 
idioms  came  more  than  ever  before  into  contact  with  other  languages,  both  Ger¬ 
manic  and  non-Germanic.  They  also  spread  over  much  wider  territory,  owing 
to  conquest  and  settlements  in  other  lands.  The  Danes  went  mostly  westward 
(France  and  England);  the  Swedes  eastward  (Russia  and  other  Baltic  lands); 
the  Norwegians  westward  (France,  Ireland,  England). 

The  sources  for  this  period  include  those  of  the  previous  ones  and  a 
few  additional.  Foreign  authors  more  frequently  refer  to  Nordic  places  and  per¬ 
sons.  King  Alfred’s  translation  of  the  Chronicle  of  Orosius,  of  which  the  oldest 
copy  dates  from  the  eleventh  century,  mentions  nordmannaland,  NorSweg  (Nor¬ 
way)  Denemearce  (Denmark),  and  several  other  place  names.  We  have  no  earlier 
instances  of  the  occurrence  of  these  names. 

The  Rekhenau  Book  has  a  number  of  Nordic  names.  We  find  Nordic  per¬ 
son  names  in  England  as  early  as  the  first  part  of  the  ninth  century.  In  Old  Irish 
documents  occur  many  Norwegian  names,  some  as  early  as  about  800,  e.g., 
Tomrair  {cl.  ON  pdrair) ;  Caittil  {cl.  ON  Ketill).  In  Old  French  records  from  the 
ninth  and  tenth  centuries:  Oscheri  (cf.  ON  Asgeirr).  In  Russian  writings  are 
found  such  names  as  Ruar  (cf.  OS  wed.  Hruar,  ON  Hrdarr). 

In  Normandy  Nordic  idiom  was  used  for  about  300  years.  Nordic  place  and 
person  names  in  both  France  and  England  have  recently  been  investigated  by 
various  authors,  and  considerable  material  has  been  published.  Efforts  have  also 
been  made,  and  often  with  success,  to  distinguish  between  Danish  and  Nor¬ 
wegian  elements.  Professor  Seip  holds  the  opinion  that  Danish  has  been  the 
chief  source  of  the  many  Nordic  loan  words  in  English.  But  in  Scotland,  the  Isle 
of  Man,  and  Ireland,  Norwegian  influence  is  predominant.  The  Norwegian 
philologist.  Professor  Carl  Marstrander,  has  even  pointed  out  that  the  Nor¬ 
wegian  language  spoken  in  Ireland  was  a  typically  Southwest  Norwegian  idiom, 
closely  related  to  the  Norwegian  dialects  spoken  on  the  Scottish  islands,  the 
Faroe  Islands,  J«ren  and  Agder  (So.  Norway). 

Direct  information  on  the  language  of  the  Viking  period  is  found  in  the  in¬ 
scriptions  with  the  Younger  Runes.  Though  they  are  few  in  numbers,  they  form 
the  most  important  source  for  the  Viking  period.  In  the  eighth  century  the  Runic 
alphabet  suffered  important  modifications.  It  was  shortened  from  24  to  16 
symbols  or  letters.  Certain  characters  had  to  serve  for  more  than  one  sound. 
Dr.  Seip  gives  a  survey  of  the  continued  development  of  the  Nordic  idiom  of  this 
period,  the  phonetic  changes,  accent,  several  problems  of  which  are  difficult  of 
solution  because  of  the  scant  material  and  varying  values  of  the  Runic  symbols. 
Two  phenomena  of  morphology  the  Nordic  languages  do  not  share  with  the  other 
Germanic  idioms:  the  postpositive  article  and  the  reflexive  form  of  verbs.  We  do 
not  know  with  certainty  when  or  how  the  postpositive  article  came  into  use. 
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tion  to  accent.  The  postpositive  article  is  found  in  Scaldic  poems  before  the  year 
1000,  but  is  not  of  frequent  occurrence;  it  does  not  occur  in  Runic  inscriptions  of 
the  Viking  age.  Dr.  Seip  believes  that  it  may  have  developed  in  the  spoken  lan¬ 
guage  in  the  tenth  century. 

The  vocabulary  of  the  Runic  inscriptions  of  this  period  is  almost  purely 
Nordic.  Most  of  the  words  occur  in  the  later  Old  Norse-Icelandic  literature.  A 
number  of  loan  words  appear  in  the  Eddie  poems  and  in  the  Scalds,  both  Nor¬ 
wegian  and  Icelandic.  The  sources  are  many:  Frisian,  English,  Old  Saxon,  Irish, 
Slavic,  and  Romance  languages. 

The  earliest  Old  Norse  (1050-1200). — At  the  end  of  the  Viking  age  the  Nor¬ 
dic  idiom  has  developed  differences  and  may  be  said  to  be  broken  up  into  Danish, 
Norwegian,  and  Swedish.  This  period  is  of  especial  importance  linguistically, 
because  of  the  introduction  and  adoption  of  the  Latin  alphabet  and  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  Old  Norse  written  language. 

Runic  inscriptions  still  furnish  the  principal  source  material  for  our  informa¬ 
tion  on  this  period.  At  first  there  was  naturally  competition  between  the  two  sys¬ 
tems  of  writing.  We  do  not  know  definitely  when  the  Nordics  began  to  use  the 
Latin  alphabet.  Their  first  contact  with  it  was  evidently  gained  through  the 
Viking  expeditions.  Nordic  settlers  in  Ireland  and  England  must  have  become 
acquainted  with  the  Latin  alphabet  as  early  as  the  ninth  century.  On  the  earliest 
Norwegian  coins  Runes  and  Latin  characters  are  found  together.  With  Christi¬ 
anity  came  also  the  Latin,  though  this  does  not  imply  that  Latin  characters  were 
employed  for  Norwegian  writings.  In  1078  Pope  Gregory  VII  urged  King  Olav 
Kyrre  to  send  gifted  young  Norwegians  to  Rome  that  they  might  receive  a 
Christian  training  and  become  “lingua  ac  scientia  moribusque  prudentes.”  It 
appears  that  the  king  followed  this  advice  and  that  Norway  thus  toward  the 
end  of  the  eleventh  century  acquired  scholars  through  whom  the  Latin  alphabet 
was  adapted  to  the  Norwegian  written  language. 

Additional  source  material  for  this  period  is  found  in  Norwegian  manuscripts 
from  the  twelfth  century,  and  Latin  manuscripts  from  the  same  period  contain¬ 
ing  Norwegian  words  and  proper  names.  The  earliest  manuscripts,  probably  not 
more  than  eight  of  them,  date  from  the  second  half  of  the  twelfth  century. 

Even  in  the  earliest  Norwegian  documents  the  language  appears  to  be  ac¬ 
quired  and  traditional,  but  it  is  not  uniform,  not  standardized.  There  are  dialect 
variations  in  the  different  writers,  and  double  forms  occur  side  by  side  in  the  same 
writer.  Substantially  two  main  dialects  are  represented,  grouped  respectively 
about  the  two  principal  cities  of  medieval  Norway,  Trondheim  (Nidaros)  and 
Bergen.  Even  as  early  as  1200  we  may  establish  the  line  of  cleavage  between  the 
two  groups.  East  Norwegian  (0stlandsk)  and  West  Norwegian  (Vestlandsk),  a 
grouping  which  has  remained  unchanged  until  the  present  time. 

The  thirteenth  century. — In  this  period  the  language  reaches  its  complete 
development  as  a  literary  medium.  Politically  these  were  difficult  times  for  the 
Norse  kingdom.  It  was  a  period  of  civil  war.  The  nation  was  split  up  into  fac¬ 
tions,  each  led  by  one  or  more  claimants  to  the  throne.  From  1204  to  1217  King 
Inge  Baardsson  ruled  at  Trondheim,  which  then  became  the  capital  and  the 
cultural  center  of  the  kingdom.  Under  King  Haakon  Haakonsson  (1217-1263) 
the  country  was  again  united  and  the  court  was  established  at  Bergen,  which 
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thus  became  the  seat  of  the  government.  In  1250  a  large  part  of  the  East  Country 
was  made  a  separate  dukedom  with  Haakon  Magnusson  (later  King  Haakon  V) 
as  Duke.  He  established  his  court  at  Oslo,  and  when  in  1299  he  mounted  the 
throne,  Oslo  was  made  the  capital  of  the  kingdom.  Thus  during  the  thirteenth 
century  the  political  and  literary  center  of  the  country  was  changed  twice,  each 
of  the  three  capitals,  Trondheim,  Bergen,  Oslo,  in  succession  forming  a  lin¬ 
guistic  center  radiating  a  slightly  different  influence. 

Principal  sources  for  the  study  of  the  language  of  the  thirteenth  century  are 
Norwegian  documents,  literary  works,  letters,  and  laws.  Many  of  them  are 
copies  of  earlier  manuscripts.  Some  are  translations,  as  e.g.,  the  Saga  of  Barlaam 
and  Josaphat;  the  Saga  of  Olav  Tryggvesson,  to  mention  only  two. 

From  Old  Norse  to  Middle  Norse. — This  is  a  period  of  transition  and  falls 
between  the  years  1300-1370.  With  the  accession  of  King  Haakon  V,  in  1299, 
the  country  was  ruled  from  Oslo,  which  then  became  the  capital  and  the  lin¬ 
guistic  center  of  the  kingdom.  The  language,  which  in  the  first  part  of  the  century 
had  been  colored  by  Trondheim,  later  by  Bergen,  dialects,  now  came  under  the 
influence  of  the  East  Country  idiom. 

The  vocabulary  is  limited ;  it  is  therefore  difficult  to  establish  the  age  or  pro¬ 
venience  of  a  word,  which  may  have  been  used,  though  not  occurring  in  the 
written  records.  Most  foreign  words  of  this  period  are  derived  from  Low  Ger¬ 
man.  This  is  due  to  the  extensive  trade  relations  between  Norway  and  North 
Germany  and  especially  to  the  power  and  influence  of  the  Hanseatic  League, 
which  had  become  strongly  intrenched  in  Bergen.  There  were  also  groups  of 
Germans  in  Oslo,  Tonsberg,  and  other  towns  of  Southern  Norway. 

The  history  of  the  Norse  language  is  closely  bound  up  with  the  nation’s 
political  history.  The  written  language  was  developed  early,  before  any  of  the 
sister  languages,  Danish  and  Swedish.  But  Norway  never  acquired  any  perma¬ 
nent  central  authority  to  furnish  a  fixed  standard.  First  came  competition  be¬ 
tween  Trondheim  (Trondelagen)  and  Bergen  {VesUandel),  then  between  Oslo 
(0stlandet)  and  Bergen.  The  literary  language  was  based  on  the  speech  of  the 
North  and  West  of  the  country.  The  linguistic  modifications  due  to  the  shift  in 
the  seat  of  government  to  Oslo  were  not  completed  before  the  foreign  influence 
came. 

Professor  Seip  has  in  the  present  volume  written  a  history  of  the  language, 
not  a  grammar.  Paradigms  of  inflections  are  not  given.  But  he  has  explained  the 
phonology  and  many  of  the  morphological  changes  pertaining  to  each  period 
treated. 

We  are  impressed  by  the  thorough  and  exhaustive  treatment,  profound 
scholarship,  painstaking  search  for  illustrative  data,  manifested  on  every  page 
of  the  book,  and  the  interesting  and  clear  presentation  of  every  point.  The  book 
is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  existing  literature  on  the  subject  of  Old  Norse. 

Nils  Flaten 


St.  Olaf  College 


V. 


EIRlKR  MAGNCSSON  AND  HIS  SAGA- 
TRANSLATIONS 

“The  most  imposing  figures  in  the  history  of  Norse  scholar¬ 
ship  in  England  are  the  Icelanders  Eirikr  Magnusson  and 
GutSbrandr  Vigfusson.  Magnusson  was  the  better  philologist, 
but  he  was  less  productive  than  Vigfusson  and  his  collaborator 
[York- Powell],  except  indirectly;  his  influence  on  William  Morris 
was  of  great  importance.” 

The  above  statement  of  Professor  E.  V.  Gordon^  expresses 
well  enough  the  general  view  now  current  on  the  activities  of 
the  two  Icelandic  scholars.  The  following  notes,  concerned  with 
Magnusson  only,  are  not  intended  to  alter  the  above  judgment 
to  any  considerable  extent,  but  simply  to  fill  it  in,  so  to  speak, 
and  serve  as  sidelights  for  those  who  are  working  on  the  inter¬ 
esting  literary  relationships  involved  in  Magnusson’s  and  Mor¬ 
ris’  joint  translations  from  the  Icelandic  and  the  latter’s  famous 
poems  based  upon  this  Icelandic  material.  What  I  propose  to 
give  is  first  some  account  of  Magnusson’s  work  before  he  met 
Morris,  then  some  sidelights  on  their  collaborations,  and  finally 
a  few  contemporary  appraisals  of  Magnusson’s  own  achieve¬ 
ments  in  the  field  of  translations,  and  of  his  personality.  As  far 
as  the  collaboration  of  Morris  and  Magnusson  is  concerned  I 
am  chiefly  indebted  to  Mackail’s  Life  of  William  Morris  (1899) 
and  The  collected  works  of  William  Morris,  but  otherwise  my 
material  is  chiefly  drawn  from  unpublished  letters  and  papers  of 
Magnusson,  Morris  and  G.  E.  J.  Powell.  Most  of  these  letters, 
which  were  given  to  me  as  they  came  out  of  Magnusson’s  waste¬ 
basket  by  his  sole  heir  Miss  SigrfSur  Gunnarsson,  Reykjavik, 
are  now  in  the  Landsbokasafn  (National  Library)  Reykja¬ 
vik,  but  the  copy  I  have  of  Magnusson’s  letters  to  Powell  I 
owe  to  the  kindness  of  Professor  Andre  Barbier  of  University 
College  of  Wales,  Aberystwyth,  Wales,  where  the  originals 
are  kept. 

I  may  add  that  most  of  this  material  also  is  incorporated  in 


*  An  Introduction  to  Old  Norse,  p.  Ixxix. 
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an  Icelandic  Life  of  Eirikr  Magnusson  which  came  out  in  Reykja¬ 
vik  last  November.* 

Although  it  is  not  my  purpose  here  to  tell  the  rather  romantic 
story  of  Magnusson’s  early  life,  it  should  be  noted  that  he  was 
the  son  of  a  poor,  but  very  energetic,  minister  at  Berufj6r?5ur 
in  the  East  of  Iceland,  where  he  was  born  February  1,  1833.  A 
few  years  later  his  father  moved  to  a  neighboring  parish  at 
St6t5varfj6rt5ur,  and  here  the  boy  grew  up  until  he  was  16  years 
of  age.  Then  he  was  sent  to  school  in  Reykjavik.  He  graduated 
from  this  school  or  college  (Latinuskoli)  in  1856,  and  from  the 
School  of  Theology  (Prestaskoli)  in  1859.  But  instead  of  taking 
holy  orders  and  returning  to  his  parish  of  birth  as  a  minister, 
fate  would  have  it  so  that  he  was  sent  to  London  to  supervise 
the  printing  of  the  Icelandic  New  Testament  which  was  being 
published  there  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  This 
was  in  1862 — a  year  after  the  publication  of  Dasent’s*  famous 
translation  of  Njdls  saga,  and  it  looks  as  if  Iceland  and  its  liter¬ 
ature  was  beginning  to  attract  attention  in  certain  literary 
circles  in  England. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  whereas  there  seem  to  be  no  travel 
books  on  Iceland  published  in  England  between  1840  and  1850, 
the  next  15  years  bring  no  less  than  eleven  works  of  that  de¬ 
scription,  among  which  we  must  especially  note  Lord  Dufferin’s 
Letters  from  High  Latitudes  (in  1857).  Of  others  we  may  notice 
C.  S.  Forbes’  Iceland  (in  1860),  F.  Metcalfe’s  The  Oxonian  in 
Iceland  (in  1861  along  with  two  other  books  that  year),  and  S. 
Baring-Gould’s  Iceland  (in  1863).  Whatever  the  reason,  Ice¬ 
land  certainly  seems  to  have  been  “the  thing  to  do”  in  these 
years,  and  no  doubt  Dufferin’s  and  Dasent’s  books  added  a  fresh 
and  strong  impulse  to  this  interest. 

Now  the  important  thing  for  us  to  note  is  that  in  1862  a 
young  and  wealthy  country  squire  from  Nant-Eos,  Wales,  Mr. 

*  Saga  Eiriks  MagnUssonar.  Eftir  Dr.  Stefin  Einarsson.  AtSalumboSssala: 
IsafoldarprentsmiSja,  Reykjavik,  1933.  Pp.  xii'b344.  Can  be  had  from  the 
author  (adr.:  Johns  Hopkins  Univ.  Baltimore,  Md.)  lor  $2. 

*  On  Sir  George  Webbe  Dasent  see  H.  Hermannsson’s  article  in  Skimir  93 
(1919),  pp.  117-140.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Dasent  travelled  in  Iceland 
during  the  summers  1861  and  1862,  in  both  cases  accompanied  by  the  poet  Dr. 
Grlmur  Thomsen. 
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George  Ernest  John  Powell^  had  been  caught  in  this  “craze” 
to  such  an  extent  that  he  resolved  to  make  a  tour  of  Iceland 
himself.  He  was  not  with  Dasent,  but  it  is  very  likely  that  he 
met  Magnusson  already  in  Iceland,  and  it  is  certain  that  they 
were  fellow-travellers  on  the  boat  carrying  both  to  England. 

In  Powell  Magnusson  found  a  friend  and  Maecenas  who  was 
to  have  the  greatest  influence  on  his  life  for  some  time  to  come. 
Powell  was  not  only  a  great  traveller  in  the  true  English  fashion, 
now  taking  up  his  abode  in  France,  now  in  Germany,  now  spend¬ 
ing  a  winter  in  Algiers,  now  making  a  summer  tour  of  Scand¬ 
inavia  and  Russia.  He  was  a  great  lover  of  music  and  art  as  well, 
collecting  paintings  and  pictures  of  every  description  (and  not 
always  genuine!)  for  an  Art  Museum  which  he  was  planning  to 
give  to  his  beloved  native  Wales.  Last  but  not  least  Powell  was 
greatly  interested  in  literature;  he  wrote  some  poetry  himself 
and  was  on  good  terms  with  such  a  prominent  poet  of  the 
younger  generation  as  Swinburne,  although  he  had  not  made  his 
acquaintance  at  the  time  we  are  now  speaking  about.® 

It  was  not  long  before  Magnusson’s  enthusiasm  for  the  Ice¬ 
landic  literature  had  made  a  perfect  convert  of  Powell,  and  al¬ 
ready  in  the  autumn  of  1862  they  had  embarked  upon  their  first 
literary  enterprise:  a  translation  of  the  best  tales  in  Islenzkar 
Pjd'dsogur  og  afintyri  (I)  by  Jon  Arnason,  then  fresh  from  the 
printer  in  Leipzig.  The  translation  appeared  in  a  handsome 
volume  profusely  illustrated.  A  second  volume  of  these  transla¬ 
tions  (from  the  second  vol.  of  J.  Arnason’s  pjd'dsogur  og 

‘  This  Powell  was  bom  Febr.  10. 1842,  the  son  of  Colonel  W.  Th.  R.  Powell 
of  an  old  stock  of  landed  gentry  in  Wales.  Cf.  Bernhard  Burke,  A  Genealogical 
and  Heraldic  History  of  the  Landed  Gentry  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  5th  Ed. 
1871  vol.  II.  1118.  Thus  Powell  is  only  twenty  years  when  he  goes  to  Iceland. 
He  seems  to  have  died  in  1882. 

‘  According  to  Edmund  Gosse  {The  Life  of  A.  Ch.  Swinburne  (1927)  p.  146) 
Swinburne  met  Powell  towards  the  close  of  the  year  1865.  After  that,  Powell 
“continued  to  be  for  several  years  Swinburne’s  close  companion  and  confidant.” 
On  Swinburne’s  stay  with  Powell  in  September  1866  we  get  an  interesting  side¬ 
light  in  Powell’s  letter  to  Magnusson  dated  Pennllwyn,  Aberystwyth,  Nov.  4th, 
1866:  "...  Swinburne  has  just  left  me  after  a  fortnights  stay.  He  was  delighted 
with  Wales  and  would  doubtless  have  been  more  so  could  he  have  viewed 
through  less  tipsy  eyes.” 
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(Fjintj>ri)  came  in  1866,  it  was  furnished  with  notes  and  an  in¬ 
troductory  essay  by  Magnusson.® 

This  was  however  only  the  beginning  of  their  intended  liter¬ 
ary  career.  The  next  move  was  to  be  the  publication  of  an 
Icelandic-English  Dictionary,  based  on  the  two  then  existing 
dictionaries  of  Old  Icelandic:  S.  Egilsson’s  Lexicon  Poeticum 
and  E.  J6nsson’s  Oldnordisk  Ordbog,  the  first  having  appeared 
in  1860,  the  latter  in  1863.  To  be  sure,  plans  were  then  already 
afoot  for  the  publication  of  Cleasby’s  dictionary,  and  the  com¬ 
panions  knew  about  them,  vaguely  at  least,  but  they  professed 
the  greatest  distrust  in  the  materialization  of  these  plans,  and 
accordingly  set  out  to  fill  the  gap  themselves.  This  was  not  to  be 
any  original  lexicographical  enterprise,  but  simply  a  translation 
of  the  existing  dictionaries,  and  so  it  was  fortunate  for  all  con¬ 
cerned  that  the  work  never  went  further  than  to  the  MS  stage. 
Magnusson  worked  on  this  project,  financed  by  Powell,  during 
the  winter  1863-1864  which  he  spent  in  France,  but  already  the 
next  summer  it  is  evident  from  his  letters  that  he  realized  the 
work  had  to  been  given  up,  although  he  probably  continued  it 
well  into  the  year  1865. 

But  although  a  failure,  still  the  labor  was  not  wholly  lost. 
For  Magnusson  himself  it  must  have  been  a  good  training  for 
what  was  to  constitute  some  of  his  most  important  work:  the 
translation  of  Icelandic  classics  into  English. 

•  The  title  of  the  translations  is  Icelandic  Legends.  Collected  by  J6n  Ama- 
son.  Translated  by  George  E.  J.  Powell  and  Eirfkur  Magnusson,  London:  Bentley 
(Second  series:  Longman  &  Green)  1864-1866.  The  second  vol.  has  only  a  frontis¬ 
piece  (Fjallkonan),  but  the  first  vol.  has  28 illustrations,  which  Magnfisson  says 
cost  Powell  some  £400,  and  from  a  letter  of  Powell’s  to  Magnfisson  (Jan.  16, 1863) 
it  appears  that  he  tried  to  enlist  the  services  of  the  famous  French  artist  Gustave 
Dor6,  but  apparently  without  success.  The  translations  seem  to  have  been 
well  received  by  critics  (according  to  Magnfisson’s  letter  to  J.  SigurCsson  Apr. 
5, 1864,  and  cf.  The  Spectator  Apr.  2,  1864  vol.  37 :  395-396,  and  Sept.  22, 1866, 
vol.  39:  1059-60.)  but  they  do  not  seem  to  have  sold  well.  According  to  Mag- 
nfisson’s  letter  to  Powell,  May  28,  1867,  a  certain  M.  Laboulay  of  Paris  “has 
been  translating  and  inserting  into  the  Journal  des  Dibats  some  of  our  Ice¬ 
landic  Legends  translated  from  our  volume,”  and  later  on,  Powell  himself  was 
working  on  a  French  translation  “of  a  large  portion  of  the  legends — most  of  the 
first  series  and  many  from  the  second,”  but  this  translation,  intended  for  “pri¬ 
vate  circulation”  never  was  published  (cf.  Powell’s  letter  to  Magnfisson,  Etre- 
Ut,  Jan.  1.1869). 
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And  we  find  him  in  fact  already  at  work  on  this  as  early  as 
the  year  1863  for  then  he  writes  Jon  SigurtSsson  (Dec.  19.)  “I 
expect  the  Saga  of  Hdvar'Sr  Isfirdingr  soon  to  appear  in  English, 
I  have  translated  it  since  I  came  from  home  [Magnusson  had 
been  in  Iceland  during  the  summer  with  the  quaker  missionary 
Isaac  Sharp]  and  Powell  is  now  polishing  it.”  Probably  it  needed 
a  good  deal  of  polishing,  for  it  never  emerged  from  their  factory 
although  they  worked  on  it  repeatedly  and  speak  of  it  as  almost 
ready  for  print  both  in  1869  and  1870.^ 

This  was  not  the  only  translation  planned  by  the  com¬ 
panions.  As  early  as  Febr.  16,  1865  Magnusson,  then  in  Leipzig, 
writes  to  Powell,  then  in  Algiers:  “What  do  you  say  to  the  idea 
of  my  translating  one  of  the  best  Icelandic  Sagas,  Egils  saga, 
in  my  leisure  hours  into  English  that  you  may  have  something 
beside  your  musical  writing  to  amuse  yourself  with  till  the  MS 
of  the  Dictionary  is  so  forward  as  to  give  you  constant  employ¬ 
ment?”  Furthermore  we  learn  from  a  letter  of  Magnusson’s  to 
Steingrimur  Thorsteinsson  (Paris,  March  9,  1866,  Lbs.  1704,  4 
to)  that  he  was  then  busy  translating  Egils  saga,  having  finished 
about  one  half  of  the  whole.  In  the  letter  he  gives  as  a  specimen 
three  verses  from  the  saga,  viz.,  “Nu’s  hersis  hefnd,”  etc.,  “pat 
maelti  min  mdtSir,”  etc.,  and  “Farit  hefik  bl6?5gum  brandi”  etc. 
Probably  now  nothing  is  left  of  the  translation  except  these 
verses  and  the  beginning  up  to  chapter  nine  on  a  quarto  MS, 
now  in  the  Landsbdkasafn,  Reykjavik  (Lbs.  409,  fob). 

A  few  references  to  this  work  we  find  in  Magnusson’s  letters 
to  Powell:  London,  June  8, 1866  “we  cannot  have  [Egils  saga] 
ready  by  Christmas”  and  London,  May  28, 1867  “The  Egils  saga 
progresses  well,  only  its  poetry  is  a  very  hard  stuff  to  mould.  I 
shall  however  get  over  it  in  some  not  very  distant  future;” 
furthermore  in  Powell’s  letter  to  Magnusson,  Etretat  Jan.  1, 
1869  “Egill  will  require  no  end  of  revision  and  correction.”  It 
is  obvious  from  these  references  that  the  saga  had  been  trans¬ 
lated  probably  in  its  entirety;  but  nothing  more  is  heard  of  it, 
save  a  line  in  one  of  Magnusson’s  letters  to  J.  Sigurbsson  (un¬ 
fortunately  I  have  lost  the  date),  where  he  says  that  both  sagas 
are  in  Powell’s  hands  and  he  has  not  heard  from  him  about  them 
for  quite  a  while. 

’  Cf.  letters  from  Powell  to  Magnfisson:  March  12, 1867,  July  1869,  Apr.  12, 
1870,  and  Sept.  9, 1870;  from  Magnusson  to  Powell  July  9, 1869. 
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These  are,  then,  the  only  saga  translations  which  we  know 
that  Magnusson  has  done  before  he  met  Morris.  We  may  just 
mention  here  that  in  the  summer  of  1866  Magnusson  and  Powell 
translated  a  selected  number  of  idylls  and  epigrams  from  the 
Swedish-Finnish  poet  Runeberg,  whom  Magnusson  admired 
intensely.  These  translations,  in  Powell’s  handwriting,  still 
exist,  the  MS  (in  the  Landsbokasafn  425,  fol.)  entitled:  “Trans¬ 
lations  from  Runebergs  Poem’s  (Powell  and  Magnusson)  under  the 
pseudonym  of  George  Eric.  Intended  for  publication  Nov.  1866.” 

What  was  the  reason  for  Magnusson’s  and  Powell’s  un¬ 
productivity?  Although  both  undoubtedly  were  to  blame,  yet 
Powell’s  was  probably  the  greater  fault.  He  seems  to  have  been 
far  too  vacillating  and  inconstant  to  be  able  to  buckle  down  to 
hard  and  concentrated  work.  His  interest  and  enthusiasm  in  the 
beginning  were  undoubtedly  great,  and  both  the  youthful  col¬ 
laborators  seem  to  have  had  perhaps  somewhat  childish  visions 
of  literary  greatness  dawning  upon  them  in  due  time  as  a  reward 
for  their  work.  It  was  in  this  first  rush  of  enthusiasm  that  the 
Icelandic  Legends  were  brought  out.  But  the  Dictionary  project 
was  a  failure,  and  the  Saga  translations  were  conceived  after  the 
tide  had  turned.  In  his  letter  of  July  9, 1869  Magnusson  refers  to 
Powell’s  “deplorable  resolution  to  renounce  literature  for  ever 
more”  and  whets  him  on  to  work,  probably  in  vain. 

If  Magnusson  could  have  done  the  work  without  any  help 
— except  the  pecuniary  one — all  would  have  been  well,  for  he  was 
a  sure  though  rather  slow  worker.  But  in  spite  of  his  great  lin¬ 
guistic  ability  he  felt  himself  handicapped  by  the  language. 
And  so  when  not  only  Powell’s  collaboration  was  lagging,  but 
also  his  purse  strings  were  tightened  (as  it  seems  through  un¬ 
foreseen  pecuniary  difficulties,  for  Powell’s  kindness  and  liberal¬ 
ity  seem  to  have  known  no  other  limits)  Magnusson  had  willy- 
nilly  to  divert  his  energy  to  other  channels  in  order  to  live.  And 
so  we  find  him  now  turning  to  scholarly  work  on  his  own  hook, 
he  began  working  on  the  edition  of  the  poem  Lilja  in  December 
1866  although  it  was  not  published  until  1870.® 

*  Lilja,  The  Lily,  an  Icelandic  religious  poem  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
By  Es^stein  Asgrimsson.  Ed.  with  a  metrical  translation,  notes  and  glossary  by 
Eirfkr  Magnlisson.  London:  William  and  Norgate,  1870. 
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It  was  also  during  this  time  that  his  attention  was  turned  to 
editing  the  Thdmas  saga  erkibiskups^  as  letters  from  1869  show. 
This  work  he  carried  out  alone,  and  we  shall  later  see  the  con¬ 
temporary  scholarly  opinion  upon  the  style  of  his  translations. 

But  fortunately  for  Magnusson  and  the  Icelandic  sagas  he 
was  now  to  meet  the  ideal  collaborator  in  William  Morris. 

Magnusson  has  twice  told  the  story  of  their  first  meeting, 
viz.,  first  in  an  obituary  notice  on  Morris  in  the  Cambridge 
Review,  Nov.  26,  1896,  reprinted  in  the  Saga  Library,  vol.  6, 
xi-xvi,  and  secondly  in  a  letter  published  by  Miss  May  Morris 
in  the  Introduction  to  The  Story  of  Grettir  the  Strong  etc.  =  Vol. 
7  of  the  Collected  Works  of  William  Morris,  1911. 

When  Magnusson  says  {Saga  Library  6,  xii) :  “Our  acquaint¬ 
ance  began  first  in  August  1869”  this  is  a  lapsus  of  memory  as 
may  be  seen  both  from  Mackail’s  account  {Life  of  W.  Morris, 
vol.  1,  p.  200  ff)  and  also  from  a  letter  of  Magnusson’s  to  J. 
Sigur?5sson,  dated  July  26,  1868  after  their  first  meeting.  Mac- 
kail  tells  us  that  the  first  saga  they  read  together  was  Eyrbyggja 
saga,^^  but  Magnusson  says  it  was  Gunnlaugs  saga.  However  that 
may  be,  it  is  certain  that  he  does  not  mention  Eyrbyggja  saga  in 
a  letter  of  Jan.  21,  1869  to  Powell.  As  that  letter  records  Mag¬ 
nusson’s  early  impressions  of  Morris  it  is  not  without  interest 
and  so  I  shall  quote  pertinent  passages  from  it: 

“In  the  last  Fortnightly  Review  appeared  Gunnlaugs  saga 
ormstungu  or  the  Saga  of  Gunnlaug  the  Wormtongue  by  E. 
Mag[nus]s[on]  and  William  Morris”. . .  We  are  publishing  now 
‘Grettir' s  Saga'  or  the  Story  of  Grettir  the  Strong.  A  lengthy  one, 
and  in  many  places  a  pretty  and  peculiar  saga.  Morris  is  the 
greatest  glutton  of  work  I  ever  knew.  I  had  the  sad  news  this 
afternoon  that  he  must  be  off  tonight  to  Rome  with  a  friend 
of  his  who  is  out  of  sorts,  he  came  here  himself  to  announce  the 
sudden  mishap,  so  in  the  meanwhile  I  have  to  conduct  the  edi- 

•  Thdmas  saga  erkibiskups.  A  life  of  Archbishop  Thomas  Becket  in  Icelandic 
with  English  translation,  notes  and  glossary.  Ed.  by  Eirlkr  Magndsson.  Vol. 
1-2  London:  Longman  etc.  1875-83  =  Rerum  Brit,  medii  aevi  scriptores  65.  1-2. 

That  translation  was  at  any  rate  older  than  Apr.  1871.  See  Mackail  I. 

p.278. 

**  The  Fortnightly  Remew,  1869  XI  (N.S.V.),  pp.  27-56. 
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tion  of  Grettir's  Saga  to  which  I  am  now  writing  the  preface.  It 
will  be  a  rather  handsome  volume.  And  a  map  is  being  made  to 
it  in  a  mediaeval  sort  of  style  which  I  have  traced  and  Morris 
decorated.  Then  there  is  going  to  preface  the  whole  volume  a 
Sonnet  of  Morris’  with  an  Icelandic  translation  by  me  in  the 
heroic  metre  of  the  olden  Saga  time.  Then  follows  a  long  in¬ 
troduction  and  after  the  saga  a  list  of  proverbs  occurring  in  it 
and  an  index  of  great  completeness.  But  I  suppose  a  month  will 
pass  by  yet  ere  ever  it  be  out. 

It  is  a  pity  that  you  don’t  know  Morris,  he  is  as  good  a  fellow 
as  ever  I  met,  with  tastes  very  much  like  yours,  only  he  is  a  pre- 
raphaelite  in  his  views  about  art,  yet  with  a  very  good  judge¬ 
ment.  I  hope  you  will  make  a  point  of  getting  acquainted  with 
him  when  next  you  come  to  London.  He  is  the  sincerest  of  men 
and  his  powers  as  a  poet  are  of  a  very  wide  range.  He  has  in  the 
lapse  of  three  months  mastered  the  language  (Icelandic)  in 
a  marvellous  degree  and  his  convictions  as  to  the  literary  merit 
of  the  Icelandic  sagas  are  very  strong  and  decided.  He  is  now 
preparing  the  second  volume  of  the  “Earthly  Paradise.”  He 
writes  usually  120  lines  of  his  work,  a  day,  yet  with  a  constantly 
sustained  vigour  and  freshness.  I  am  sure  he  would  receive  you 
exceedingly  kindly  for  I  have  so  often  mentioned  your  highly 
gifted  self  to  him — and  all  who  take  an  interest  in  Northern  lore 
are  born  friends  of  his,  irrespective  of  everything  else.  He  is  be¬ 
side  a  Welshman  like  yourself.” 

On  their  method  of  work  in  these  early  translations  Magnus- 
son  remarks:  “We  went  together  over  the  day’s  task  as  carefully 
as  the  eager-mindedness  of  the  pupil  to  acquire  the  story  would 
allow.  I  afterwards  wrote  out  at  home  a  literal  translation  of  it 
and  handed  it  to  him  at  our  next  lesson.  With  this  before  him 
Morris  wrote  down  at  his  leisure  his  own  version  in  his  own  style 
which  ultimately  did  service  as  a  printers  copy.”  {Collected 
Works  of  WM  7.  xvij.) 

The  next  sagas  to  be  read  and  translated  were  Volsunga  saga 
and  Laxdala  saga.  The  latter  never  was  published,  but  Morris 
utilized  its  theme  in  his  poem  “The  Lovers  of  Gudrun.”  That 
Magnusson’s  literal  translation  was  not  thrown  away  we  may 
infer  from  his  own  answer  to  Thorstein  B.  Veblen  when  the 
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latter  in  1890  offered  his  translation  of  the  saga  for  publication 
in  the  Saga  Library.  Magnusson  declined  the  offer  “for  our  own 
translation  is  now  over  18  years  old  as  the  first  edition  of  Mor¬ 
ris’  ‘Lovers  of  Gudrun’  testifies,  being  based  on  that  transla¬ 
tion”  (Oct.  25, 1890). 

The  Volsunga  saga,  translated  by  Magnusson  during  the 
summer  1869  and  studied  by  Morris  along  with  most  of  the 
heroic  lays  in  the  Edda  during  the  following  winter,  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  May  1870.  The  beginning  of  Magnusson’s  translation 
is  still  preserved  in  the  Landsbokasafn  (405,  fol.);  comparison 
shows  that  Morris  has  altered  it  considerably.  The  poems  from 
the  Edda  incorporated  in  this  volume  are:  “Helga  kviSa  Hun- 
dingsbana  II,”  “Reginsmal,”  “Fafnismal,”  “Sigrdrifumal,” 
“SigurtSar  kvitSa  en  skamma,”  “Brot  af  Sigur?5ar  kvitSu,”  “Go?S- 
runar  kvitSa  I,”  “HelreitS  Brynhildar,”  “Go?5runar  kvitSa  II 
(en  forna),”  “Atlakvi?5a,”  “GotSrunarhvot,”  “HamSismal,”  and 
“Oddrunargratur.” 

Some  of  Magnusson’s  translations  of  these  poems  are  still 
preserved  (in  the  Landsbdkasafn  407,  fol.);  thus  “Gripisspa,” 
“Brot  af  Sigur?5ar  kvitiu,”  “Sigrdrifumal,”  “SigurSar  kvit5a  en 
skamma,”  and  “HamtJismal.”  They  are  all  in  imitative  metre, 
but  comparison  shows  again  that  Morris  has  changed  them 
greatly.  It  is  also  clear  from  a  letter  that  in  1871  Magnusson 
approached  a  publisher  and  offered  him  a  translation  of  the 
Edda  Lays,  but  this  may  have  been  a  feeler  only.  However, 
in  a  letter  of  Nov.  28  (1874  the  year  is  not  written  out  but 
seems  certain  from  facts  referred  to)  Morris  definitively  says 
that  he  is  going  to  publish  the  Edda  some  day  or  other. 

It  was  in  the  year  1871  that  Magnusson  got  his  first  perma¬ 
nent  appointment  as  a  sub-librarian  at  the  University  Library  at 
Cambridge.  That,  however,  did  not  hinder  the  collaborators 
from  working  on.  Their  next  publication  was  the  Three  Northern 
Love  Stories  published  in  June  1875;  it  contained  Gunnlaugs  saga, 
Fri'Spjdfs  saga  (previously  appearing  in  the  periodical  Dark 
Blue  I.  London  1871,  pp.  42-58,  176-182),  and  Viglundar  saga 
vcena,  with  some  additional  pcettir  or  short  stories  (cf.  Mackail’s 
Life  of  WM  I.  300). 

The  Viglundar  saga  together  with  Hcensna-pdris  saga. 
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Bandamanna  saga,  and  HdvartSar  saga  seem  to  have  been  done 
before  or  in  the  early  winter  months  of  1873-1874  (cf.  Mackail 
I.  298-299),  and  as  early  as  1872  they  had  begun  work  on 
Heimskringla,  although  it  did  not  appear  until  much  later  in 
the  Saga  Library.  From  letters  by  R.  B.  Anderson  of  Madison 
University,  Wisconsin  (Sept.  20,  and  Nov.  16,  1875)  to  Magnus-  ' 

son  it  appears  that  he  and  Morris  also  had  planned  a  publication 
of  Egils  saga,  which  never  came  out. 

After  1875  no  translation  comes  from  the  workshop  of  the 
collaborators  until  the  Saga  Library  was  launched  in  1890.  The 
first  volume  brought  Hdvar'Sar  saga,  Bandamanna  saga  and 
Hansna-pdris  saga;  the  second  Eyrbyggja  saga  and  Hei'darvtga 
saga,  and  the  third  contained  the  beginning  of  Heimskringla,  the 
rest  of  which  was  to  appear  in  vols.  four  and  five  after  Morris’ 
death  in  1896,  to  be  followed  ultimately  by  a  sixth  volume  (in 
1905)  of  introduction  and  voluminous  indexes  to  Heimskringla, 
done  exclusively  by  Magnusson.  , 

But  for  Morris’  premature  death  we  should  probably  have 
had  a  translation  of  the  Eddas  following  Heimskringla.  I  have  , 

already  mentioned  their  early  work  upon  the  Elder  Edda.  I 
find  no  mention  of  it  after  Morris’  letter  of  1874.  | 

But  in  1884  Magnusson  has  translated  at  least  some  of 
“Havamal”  (Havam.  1-32  in  Landsbokasafn  1855.  4to).  An 
Icelandic  friend  of  his,  Mr.  B.  S.  pdrarinsson,  Reykjavik,  who 
visited  Cambridge  in  the  summer  1893  relates  that  he  was  then 
busy  translating  the  Eddas  and  remarks  that  he  kept  as  his 
chief  guide  a  Swedish  translation  of  the  Elder  Edda^^.  And  next 
fall  (Sept.  26,  1894)  Magnusson  writes  to  Mr.  pdrarinsson. 

“This  has  been  a  busy  summer  for  me.  I  have  finished  preparing 

both  the  Eddas  for  print,  they  fill  three  thick  volumes.”  These 

“volumes”  I  actually  found  among  Magnusson’s  papers,  as  one 

big  folio  MS  of  317  pages,  containing  a  translation  of  Scemundar 

Edda  on  the  231  first  pages,  the  rest  of  the  MS  is  filled  with  j 

“Gylfaginning”  and  the  prose  tales  from  “Skaldskaparmal,”  i 

the  verses  being  omitted.  Finally  there  is  a  translation  of  “S61ar- 

“  This  was  probably  Goedecke’s  translation,  by  Magndsson  considered  to 
be  the  best  translation  of  the  Elder  Edda  in  existence.  Cf.  NortSlingur  1879, 

VII  nr.  41-42. 
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lj6tS”  without  paginal  numbers,  it  looks  as  if  there  had  been  some 
hesitation  about  including  it  in  the  work. 

The  translation  is  very  close,  almost  literal.  The  original 
meter  is  often  observed,  but  often  it  is  disregarded  and  the 
translation  is  then  almost  prosaic.  Marginal  notes  to  difficult 
'  passages,  in  which  Magnusson  sometimes  expressly  asks  for 

somebody  else’s  opinion  on  his  interpretation,  make  it  obvious 
that  this  MS  was  to  be  Morris’  basis  for  a  translation — presum¬ 
ably  to  appear  in  the  Saga  Library. 

We  see  thus  that  the  Eddas  were  to  be  translated  in  a  way 
similar  to  the  one  adopted  by  the  collaborators  for  Heimskringla 
vols.  2-3.  as  explained  by  Magnusson  in  the  Preface,  Saga 
Library  vol.  6.  p.  vii.  That  explanation,  however,  is  a  little  too 
summary,  and  Magnusson  has  himself  at  some  time  been  think¬ 
ing  of  publishing  a  more  detailed  account  of  it  as  the  following 
statement,  found  among  his  papers,  shows: 

I  “Among  the  literary  remains  of  William  Morris  the  MS  on 

I  which  the  second  and  the  third  vols.  of  Snorri  Sturluson’s 

j  kringla  (being  the  fourth  and  fifth  vols  of  the  Saga  Library)  are 

based,  forms  a  particularly  safe,  indeed  an  indispensable  basis 
I  whereon  the  future  criticism  of  the  great  man’s  relation  to  old 

northern  literature  is  to  be  based. 

The  MS,  extending  to  800  pages,  comprises  the  ten  sagas  of 
the  Kings  of  Norway  which  cover  a  period  of  163  years,  from  the 
accession  of  Olaf  the  Holy  to  the  reign  of  King  Magnus  Erlingsson. 

The  interest  of  this  record  of  Morris’  literary  activity  lies  in 
the  method  adopted  by  him  for  the  purpose  of  putting  his  own 
stamp  on  the  style  of  the  translation  of  Snorri  Sturluson’s  work. 

He  has  gone  over  the  translation  of  E.  Magnusson  and 
changed  it  throughout  into  his  own  style  where  he  deemed  fit, 
and  the  412  poetical  quotations,  consisting  of  eightline-stanzas 
or  half  stanzas  are  all  in  his  own  handwriting  and  embody  Mag- 
i  nusson’s  prose  renderings  of  the  involved  poetry  practically  word 

'  for  word.” 

With  this  I  also  found  a  photograph  of  two  pages  of  the  MS 
in  question  bearing  the  paginal  numbers  2  and  3  and  containing 
I  the  end  of  chapter  4,  and  the  beginning  of  chapter  5  of  Olajs 

1  saga  helga.  It  corresponds  entirely  to  Magnusson’s  description. 
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We  may  be  sure  from  Magnusson’s  words  that  this  valuable 
MS  was  not  to  be  thrown  away,  and  this  is  corroborated  by 
Miss  Gunnarsson’s  testimony.  She  told  me  that  Magnusson  had 
kept  the  MS  of  Heimskringla  under  lock  and  key  in  his  bank  at 
Cambridge.  Somehow,  after  the  death  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Magnus¬ 
son,  the  MS  was  not  returned  to  her,  and  she  did  not  know  what 
had  become  of  it.  Fortunately  it  has  not  been  altogether  lost, 
for  a  portion  of  it  has  turned  up  in  America  and  is  now  being 
utilized  by  a  student  of  Morris  for  the  very  purpose  of  which 
Magnusson  speaks  above.^® 

Until  this  study  appears  very  little  can  be  said  about  the 
share  of  each  collaborator  in  the  work  which  is  not  already 
known  to  scholars. 

But  it  is  not,  perhaps,  superflous  to  point  out  that  Magnus¬ 
son  was  an  extremely  conscientious  translator  himself.  His  great¬ 
est  concern  was  to  give  as  literal  a  translation  as  possible,  and 
consequently  his  translations  often  suffered  from  a  certain  stiff¬ 
ness  due  to  an  excessive  adherence  to  the  original.  This  principle 
of  literalness  in  translating  he  not  only  practised  himself  in  all 
his  own  translations,  whether  English  {Lilja,  Thdmas  saga  and 
King  Fialar  by  Runeberg,  his  latest  work:  1912)  or  Icelandic 
{For  Pllagrimsins  =  Pilgrim's  Progress  by  Bunyan,  Stormrinn  = 

**  I  owe  this  interesting  piece  of  news  to  Mr.  Karl  O.  E.  Anderson  of  Har¬ 
vard  University,  who  is  the  man  working  on  the  MS,  and  through  his  kindness 
and  the  courtesy  of  the  present  owner,  Professor  Paul  R.  Lieder  of  Smith  College, 
Northampton,  I  am  allowed  to  tell  its  history  and  describe  it.  It  was  given  to 
Prof.  Lieder  by  a  friend  who  bought  it  at  the  booksellers  Maggs  Brothers  in 
London.  It  contains  The  Story  of  Sigurd  the  Jerusalem-Farer,  Eystein,  and  Olaf 
in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Saga  Library.  As  also  is  the  case  with  my  photographs 
the  right-hand  page  is  covered  with  Magnfisson’s  literal  translation,  corrected 
and  altered  by  Morris,  and  on  the  left  hand  page,  left  blank  by  Magnfisson, 
Morris  has  written  out  his  version  of  the  stanzas,  twenty-two  in  all.  The  work 
covers  forty-nine  folio  leaves.  Morris’  alterations  of  Magnfisson’s  prose  are 
several  hundreds  in  number.  Still,  counting  the  total  number  of  words  in  a  se¬ 
lected  passage  of  the  prose  (on  five  MS  pages  corresponding  to  Saga  Libr.  vol. 
5,  pp.  247-250  ending  with  the  words  “slew  there  all  the  folk,”  and  pages  267, 
chapter  19,  to  270  concluding  with  the  words  “whereas  he  came  to  me”)  Mr. 
Anderson  found  that  ca.  72%  of  them  were  Magnfisson’s.  The  percentage  in  the 
MS  leaf  photographed  is  even  higher. 
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The  Tempest  by  Shakespeare'^)  but  he  also  preached  it  in  reviews 
and  by  word  of  mouth.  I  know  of  only  one  translation  of  his 
which  is  free,  namely  the  Icelandic  Legends,  as  the  translators 
explain  in  the  preface  of  the  second  volume  (p.  9-10), 

It  is  interesting  to  read  the  compliment  paid  to  Dr.  Dasent 
by  the  translators  in  that  same  preface.  They  quote  him  “as  our 
great  example”  in  apologizing  for  their  archaisms.  And  when 
planning  the  Saga  translations  Magnusson  writes  to  Powell:  “I 
have  been  advised  to  pay  a  good  heed  to  the  language  of  these 
publications,  as  they  will  always  be  compared  with  that  of  Da- 
sent’s  Sagas,  and  his  style  is  termed  as  a  non  plus  ultra.  His 
mastery  is  undoubtedly  great,  and  I  for  one  have  always  been 
an  admirer  of  his  style.  It  is  said  to  be  the  very  style  of  the  time 
and  that  is  saying  a  great  deal.”  (London,  June  8th,  1866). 

It  was  with  these  views  and  with  his  knowledge  of  Morris’ 
methods  that  he  ventured  upon  the  translation  of  the  poem 
Lilja  by  Eysteinn  Asgrfmsson,  and  the  Thdmas  saga  erkibiskups. 
These  translations  were,  however,  only  meant  to  be  parts  of  a 
scholarly  edition  of  these  works.  Still  they  were  done  with  his 
usual  care,  and  generally  he  seems  to  have  elicited  high  praise 
for  them. 

To  translate  the  intricate  verses  of  a  poem  like  Lilja  could 
have  been  no  easy  task,  and,  besides,  one  would  hardly  imagine 
that  the  contents  would  strike  a  sympathetic  cord  in  the  hearts 
of  the  Londoners  of  anno  domini  1870.  So  we  are  not  at  all  sur¬ 
prised  to  read  the  following  judgment  in  The  Illustrated  London 
News,  vol.  58.  p.  138,  Feb.  11,  1871: 

“It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Icelandic  poetry  should  . . .  depend 
for  beauty  to  a  great  extent  upon  characteristics  which  it  is  al¬ 
most  impossible  to  reproduce  in  English;  for  it  is  owing,  prob¬ 
ably,  to  that  cause  that  the  translation  reads  like  something  not 
much  superior  to  what  might  have  been  accomplished  by  a 
poetrical  firm  consisting  of  the  late  Dr.  Watts,  Sternhold  and 
Hopkins,  and  Tate  and  Brady.  .  .  .  The  poem  itself,  indeed, 
in  its  English  form,  cannot  be  very  highly  recommended;  but 

Magn{isson ’sedition  oi  The  Tempest,  with  &n  Icelandic  translation,  intro¬ 
duction  and  notes  (Reykjavik,  1885)  is  the  only  edition  of  any  of  Shakespeare’s 
works  to  appear  in  Iceland. 
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the  book  ...  is  valuable  for  the  aid  and  instruction  afforded  by 
the  editor.” 

But  if  this  was,  perhaps,  the  opinion  of  the  average  cultured 
individual,  not  to  speak  of  the  man  in  the  street,  there  were 
others  who  certainly  seem  to  have  looked  at  it  in  a  different  way, 
judging  by  a  review  in  The  Saturday  Review,  vol.  31,  pp.  278-  ' 

280  March  4,  1871: 

“It  is  hardly  possible  to  speak  too  highly  of  the  manner  in 
which  Mr.  Magmisson  has  executed  his  task.  He  has  acted  the 
parts  of  textual  critic,  historian,  lexicographer  and  poet,  and  has 
succeeded  in  all.  ...  In  all  this  the  excellence,  correctness,  and 
idomatic  force  of  the  editor’s  English  are  remarkable.  It  is  rarely, 
indeed,  that  any  peculiarity  in  the  use  of  a  word  is  observed, 
and  if  we  did  not  know  him  to  be  a  foreigner,  we  should  certainly 
not  detect  the  fact  from  his  prose  composition. 

The  poem  is  attended  by  an  English  verse  translation  on  the 
opposite  page  which  surprises  by  its  extreme  faithfulness, 
amounting  often  even  to  literality,  at  the  same  time  that  it  reads  I 

as  good  English  verse,  pleasing  in  metre  and  rhyme,  and  possess-  ' 

ing  some  of  the  indescribable  charm  of  real  old  English  of  the 
Saxon  kind.  A  few  archaisms  .  .  .  might  have  been  spared  with 
advantage.  ...” 

This  reads  like  flattery,  but  it  was  not  a  unique  judgment. 

In  the  Spectator,  vol.  44,  pp.  925-926.  July  29, 1871  we  read  this 
concerning  the  translation: 

“Mr.  Magmisson  . . .  has  had  the  skill  to  furnish  a  translation 
which  reproduces  the  original  actually  line  by  line,  if  not  word 
for  word,  and  yet  reads  as  very  racy  English,  dashed  with  some 
quaint  words  quite  suitable  to  the  age  and  the  character  of  the 
poem.  ...” 

To  this  remark  about  his  poetical  translation  I  shall  only 
add  one  more  statement  concerning  his  translation  of  Thdmas 
saga  erkibiskups  from  George  Warner’s  review  in  The  Academy  < 

1876,  vol.  9  pp.  69-70.  He  says: 

“To  conclude,  the  somewhat  archaistic  style  of  Mr.  Mag- 
misson’s  English  version  suits  itself  well  to  the  original,  and, 
though  not  always  consistently  followed  out,  reads  in  general 
naturally  enough.”  ! 


These  judgments  by  contemporary  Englishmen  must  be 
enough  to  show  the  characteristics  of  Magnusson’s  own  transla¬ 
tions.  They  were  not  faultless,  but  they  were  faithful  to  the 
original.  We  can  see  by  a  remark  in  one  of  Morris’  letters  (dated 
Jan.  29,  1874)  that  Magnusson  has  been  inculcating  this  princi¬ 
ple  of  faithfulness:  “I  am  deeply  impressed  with  the  necessity 
of  making  translations  literal,  only  they  must  be  in  English 
idiom,  and  in  undegraded  English  at  the  same  time:  hence  in 
short  all  the  difficulties  of  translation.” 

Finally  we  must  not  fail  here  to  call  attention  to  one  factor 
which  without  any  doubt  is  of  great  importance  in  explaining  the 
influence — admittedly  regretted  by  some  of  Morris’  friends  and 
biographers! — of  Iceland  and  Icelandic  literature  upon  Morris. 
This  important  factor  is  Magnusson’s  personality.  Magnusson 
was  no  ordinary  bookworm  in  spite  of  his  love  of  books  and  his 
somewhat  pedantic  scholarship.  He  was  a  man  of  strong  convic¬ 
tions  for  better  or  worse;  his  enthusiasm  was  contagious;  his 
criticism  scathing  and  malicious.  He  loved  his  friends  and  hated 
his  foes.  He  had  much  of  the  temper  of  Egill  Skallagrimsson  who 
thanks  Odin  for  being  able  to  provoke  his  lurking  foes  to  open 
fight.  Thus  in  a  way  he  was  a  living  illustration  of  the  literature 
he  spent  his  life  in  propagating  to  the — all  too  often  indifferent — 
Englishmen.  There  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  he  and  Morris 
were  kindred  spirits,  hence  their  mutual  sympathy  and  success 
of  collaboration.  If  Morris  was  impetuous  and  could  rage  like  a 
Viking,  Magnusson  could  do  so  none  the  less,  but  their  relations 
never  seem  to  have  been  otherwise  than  cordial  in  spite  of  their 
temper.  Like  Morris,  Magnusson  was  a  man  of  wide  interests, 
not  only  in  literature,  but  also  in  such  prosaic  things  as  politics 
and  economics;  he  was  a  strong  hand  on  the  side  of  Jon  Sigur?5s- 
son  in  the  fight  of  freedom  for  Iceland,  and  he  would  fight  on 
bitterly  in  the  face  of  general  public  opposition  to  his  princi¬ 
ples. 

In  conclusion  I  shall  quote  the  words  of  two  English  ladies 
who  knew  Magnusson  well. 

Miss  May  Morris  wrote  to  me  Nov.  3, 1925: 

“I  remember  him  well  at  Cambridge,  a  short  stocky  man 
with  a  full  face,  light  hair  and  bushy  moustache.  He  spoke  Eng- 
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lish  with  the  exquisite  precision  I  have  noticed  in  other  culti¬ 
vated  people  of  your  country.  He  used  to  sing  Northern  folk 
song  with  a  big  voice  that  nearly  blew  the  roof  off  their  little 
sitting  room  in  Cambridge.  I  remember  he  walked  up  and  down 
the  room,  Icelandic  fashion,  as  he  sung.  His  enthusiasm  over  the 
literary  matter  of  Iceland  knew  no  bonds  of  space  or  time:  only 
the  other  day  I  met  someone  who  knew  him  in  Cambridge 
who  said,  if  one  met  him  in  the  street,  one  had  only  to  mention 
something  about  the  literature  of  the  North,  and  there  Magnus- 
son  would  stand  talking,  regardless  of  time  or  weather.  ...” 

This  delightful  informal  sketch  is  well  supplemented  by  the 
more  careful  phases  of  character  delineation  taken  from  a  necro- 
log,  (in  The  Cambridge  Review,  January  30,  1913)  by  the  late 
Bertha  S.  Phillpotts,  who  knew  Magmisson  well,  having  been 
his  pupil  as  well  as  a  resident  of  Cambridge.  She  ends  her  article 
with  the  following  lines: 

“This  combination  of  scholarship  with  sympathetic  insight 
together  with  his  vigorous  personality  made  Mr.  Magnusson  an 
unforgettable  teacher;  though  possibly  his  very  qualities  made 
his  teaching  a  trial  to  those  who  were  only  bent  upon  success 
in  examination.  Mistranslation  or  grammatical  inaccuracy  he 
regarded  with  much  the  same  horror  as  actual  untruthfulness 
so  that  a  pupil  soon  learned  caution  in  these  matters;  but  deeply 
interested  as  he  was  in  the  subtilities  of  language  they  were  not 
his  chief  concern.  He  never  failed  to  illustrate  the  manners  and 
customs,  the  history,  topography,  and  antiquities  of  the  period 
with  examples  drawn  from  his  capacious  memory,  nor  to  make 
his  pupils  share  his  own  vivid  human  interest  in  the  characters 
and  fate  of  the  personages  in  the  story.  A  saga  read  with  him 
remains  in  the  memory  as  a  living  thing,  and  must  always  recall 
the  enthusiasm  for  knowledge,  the  idealism,  and  the  love  of 
country  which  were  characteristic  of  a  unique  personality.” 


The  Johns  Hopkins  University 
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THE  SCANDINAVIAN  COLLECTION  IN  THE  YALE 
UNIVERSITY  LIBRARY 

We  know  too  little  about  the  presence  and  accessibility  of 
Scandinavian  books,  letters  and  manuscripts  in  the  libraries 
of  the  United  States.  Frequent  inquiries  from,  or  statements 
by,  students,  either  actual  or  prospective,  show  that  the  absence 
rather  than  the  presence  of  certain  material  necessary  for  a 
desired  bit  of  research  is  taken  for  granted.  A  trip  to  Europe 
is  considered  a  self-evident  part  of  the  plan  for  investigating 
any  Scandinavian  problem.  Often  this  becomes  imperative, 
but  frequently  too  it  would  not  be  required  if  the  investigator 
knew  of  the  sources  available  in  this  country.  Twenty  years 
ago  the  present  writer  fully  expected  to  be  obliged  to  spend  a 
year  in  Sweden  to  find  the  periodical  literature  necessary  for 
his  thesis  on  Swedish  romanticism;  but  first,  to  convince  him¬ 
self  of  the  utter  uselessness  of  further  search  in  this  land,  he 
secured  admittance  to  the  stacks  of  the  Yale  Scandinavian  col¬ 
lection — which  at  that  time  had  not  been  completely  cata¬ 
logued — and  to  his  amazement  found  on  the  shelves  all  the 
material  he  needed.  The  trip  could  be  postponed.  Sometimes 
it  happens  naturally  that  a  library  itself  does  not  know  about 
all  its  treasures. 

Of  course  graduate  students  interested  in  Northern  civiliza¬ 
tion  know  of  the  Congressional  Library  which,  they  probably 
suspect,  contains  a  little  of  everything,  including  things  Scan¬ 
dinavian.  They  know  pretty  generally,  too,  of  the  Fiske  col¬ 
lection  of  Islandica  at  Cornell,  and  some  can  give  even  the  full 
name  of  its  curator.  Students  of  Swedish  descent  may  have 
heard  of  Consul  Swan’s  private  collection  of  Swedish-Americana, 
and  in  general  the  relatively  small  libraries  of  our  Scandinavian- 
American  denominational  institutions  are  remembered.  Some 
alert  Easterners  know  of  the  possibilities  of  the  New  York 
Public  Library,  and  others  look  for  a  reasonably  large  repre¬ 
sentation  of  modern  Scandinavian  books  and  papers  in  such 
universities  as  Chicago,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Kansas  or  Minne- 
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sota,  where  the  Scandinavian  element  is  a  predominating  one. 
Also  the  University  of  Washington  (in  the  state  of  Washington) 
and  Texas  are,  even  in  the  East,  occasionally  mentioned  in 
this  connection.  But  the  details  are  little  known.  It  is  especially 
in  old  institutions  like  Harvard,  Yale  or  Pennsylvania  that  we 
must  look  for  deposits  of  the  older  Scandinavian  literature.  This 
is  not  a  boast  but  a  natural  fact,  and  well  known  to  some.  But 
how  many  teachers,  for  example,  know  of  the  existence  of  an 
impressive  Scandinavian  portion  in  the  George  P.  Marsh  Col¬ 
lection  at  the  University  of  Vermont?  Somehow  it  is  often  diffi¬ 
cult  to  convince  either  a  prospective  student  or  an  experienced 
research  man  that  rare  Scandinavian  items  can  be  found  in  the 
American  libraries  at  all,  and,  what  is  more,  that  they  can 
sometimes  be  procured  in  more  than  one  place.  A  despairing, 
cynical  professor  from  a  university  in  the  South  once  in  a  letter 
to  the  writer  insisted,  with  some  bitterness  if  my  recollection  is 
correct,  that  a  certain  work  which  he  needed  was  represented 
in  North  America  by  only  two  copies.  He  did  not  know  that 
Yale  alone  possessed  two  editions  of  it.  In  brief,  therefore — now 
that  the  local  university  library  has  new  quarters  and  has  been 
able  to  take  a  thorough  inventory  of  its  possessions — I  am  finally 
prompted,  after  a  tolerably  long  experience  in  answering  biblio¬ 
graphical  questions,  to  give  in  the  Studies  some  idea  of  the 
general  character,  magnitude  and  special  features  of  the  Scan¬ 
dinavian  collection  at  Yale,  hoping  that  others  may  do  the  same 
for  their  respective  institutions.  It  is  an  advertising  that  seems 
to  be  necessary  and  consequently  useful.  First,  a  short  history 
of  the  acquisition  of  that  part  which  forms  the  major  portion 
of  all  Yale  Scandinaviana — the  Count  Riant  Collection. 

Count  Riant,  born  in  Paris  in  1836  but  compelled  by  ill 
health  to  spend  most  of  his  days  in  Italy  and  Switzerland,  “was 
a  man  of  wide  and  exact  learning  in  the  large  and  curiously 
diversified  field  to  which  with  strenuous  persistence  he  gave 
the  labor  of  his  life.”^  His  field  was  the  history  of  the  Crusades 

*  Most  facts  and  all  quotations  in  this  paragraph  are  from  an  article  en¬ 
titled  “A  Remarkable  Collection”  by  the  late  Professor  Arthur  H.  Palmer  in 
the  Yale  Alumni  Weekly  for  October  22,  1896.  Professor  Palmer  was  very  en¬ 
thusiastic  about  the  collection. 
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and  of  Christian  institutions  in  the  Latin  Orient.  “For  the  de¬ 
gree  of  doctor-es-lettres,  taken  in  1865,  he  prepared  two  theses, 
which  w'ere  in  reality  extensive,  learned  works  that  characterize 
his  intellectual  interests  and  explain  how  he  came  to  make  so 
large  and  rich  that  portion  of  his  library  which  is  now  here 
[at  Yale].”  His  thesis  in  Latin  does  not  concern  us  here,  but 
I  that  in  French  “treated  of  the  expeditions  and  pilgrimages  of 

the  Scandinavians  to  the  Holy  Land  in  the  time  of  the  Cru¬ 
sades.”'^  In  December,  1888,  Count  Riant  died  at  St.  Moritz 
in  Switzerland,  and  early  in  the  summer  of  1896,  the  part  of 
his  library  relating  more  particularly  to  Scandinavia  was  offered 
for  sale  in  Paris.  “The  books  were  arranged  in  lots  for  sale  at 
auction  if  necessary,  and  a  catalogue®  was  printed.  As  soon  as 
this  catalogue,  a  large  octavo  of  over  400  pages,  reached  Mr. 
Van  Name”  [Yale  librarian],  writes  the  late  Professor  Palmer, 
“together  with  a  letter  stating  that  the  collection  could  be  had 
entire,  he  saw  what  an  extraordinary  offer  was  here  made. 

I  Fortunately  a  wise  and  generous  patron  of  the  Library  [Mrs. 

(  Henry  Farnam]  was  quickly  reached,  on  whose  account  the 

purchase  was  at  once  concluded  by  cable.  Delay  would  have 
been  disastrous,  for  immediately  thereafter  two  acceptances 
[of  the  stipulated  minimum  price]  from  Sweden  were  received 
in  Paris,  one  from  the  leading  antiquarian  book  store  in  Stock¬ 
holm.  This  is  conclusive  evidence  of  the  money  value  of  the 
collection.  The  gift  contains  very  nearly  five  thousand  one 
hundred  bound  and  five  hundred  unbound  volumes  and  [ac¬ 
cording  to  an  early  figure]  sixteen  thousand  dissertations  and 
theses.”  The  number  of  theses,  or  parts  of  theses,  however,  has 
proved  to  be  considerably  larger  than  the  given  estimate  and 
we  shall  return  to  this  subject  later  in  the  paper.  Rarely  had  a 
collection  of  books  been  clothed  so  well;  almost  every  item  is 
“finely  bound  and  there  are  very  many  beautiful  and  costly 

^  *  Paul  Edouard  Didier,  Comte  de  Riant,  Expeditions  et  pclerinages  des 

Scandinaves  en  Terre  Sainte  au  temps  des  Croisades,  Paris,  1865. 

’  Catalogue  de  la  Bibliothcque  de  fen  M.  Le  Comte  Riant.  Premiere  Partie: 
Livres  concernant  la  Scandinavie.  Paris,  .Alphonse  Picard  et  Fils,  1896.  This 
paper  is  intended  especially  for  those  who  do  not  have  ready  access  to  this 
catalogue. 
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bindings,  among  them  not  a  few  signed.”  But  to  quote  in  ex- 
tenso: 

Contents  are,  however,  more  important  than  covers,  and  this  collection 
relates  to  fields  in  which  the  University  Library  was  not  rich  before, — in  general 
to  the  history  and  geography  of  Scandinavia,  travels  in  the  northern  lands, 
colonization  therefrom,  the  Old  Norse  (Icelandic)  language  and  literature, 
ancient  law,  antiquities,  mythology,  runes  and  folklore.  The  literature  in  the 
narrower  sense,  the  belles-lettres  of  Scandinavia  is  not  represented  to  any  great 
extent,^  nor  is  modern  history,  i.e.,  since  the  latter  part  of  last  century,  well 
represented. 

SOME  OF  THE  FEATURES 

Some  of  the  more  valuable  features  may  be  suggested  in  detail.  There  are 
many  Swedish  books  from  the  16th  and  17th  centuries  and  some  of  them  rare 
impressions  and  important  in  the  history  of  printing  in  Sweden;  also  a  full  set 
of  the  publications  of  the  Swedish  Early  Text  Society,  Icelandic  literature, 
ancient  and  modern,  and  books  relating  to  Iceland,  its  history,  topography, 
biography,  etc.,  constitute  a  very  large  and  valuable  section,  with  many  books 
printed  in  Iceland,  some  of  which  are  early  and  rare  impressions.  The  ecclesias¬ 
tical  history  of  the  Scandinavian  lands  is,  as  might  be  expected,  very  fully  rep¬ 
resented.  Under  this  head  a  considerable  special  collection  is  that  of  editions 
of  the  Revelations  of  Saint  Birgitta  and  of  studies  relative  thereto.  Here  are  not 
a  few  works  rare  and  valued  by  collectors.  .Among  the  many  editions  of,  and 
works  on,  ancient  law  are  some  rarities.  Numerous  are  the  books  of  travel  and 
exploration  in  Scandinavia,  the  .Arctic  regions,  Greenland,  Nova  Zembla, 
Spitzbergen. 

The  main  body  of  this  portion  of  Count  Riant’s  library  is  of  course  work 
on  the  history,  geography  and  biography  of  Scandinavia,  of  each  Scandinavian 

*  Old  Icelandic  literature  is,  however,  present  in  notable  quantity  and  qual¬ 
ity,  and  among  the  more  modern  Scandinavian  authors  we  find,  for  example, 
the  following  represented:  Stjernhjelm,  Haquin  Spegel,  Holberg,  Oehlenschlager, 
Bellman,  Atterbom,  G.  F.  Gyllenborg,  Rosenhane,  Hertz,  H.  C.  .Andersen, 
Nicander,  Bremer  and  Bjornson.  There  is  more  polite  literature  in  the  Riant 
library  than  is  apparent  at  the  first  perusal.  Sometimes  an  item  of  belles-lettres, 
for  instance,  is  listed  in  the  catalogue  under  the  wrong  heading.  .A  French  trans¬ 
lation  of  Nicander’s  tragedy  Runesvardei,  Le  glaive  runique  ou  la  lulle  de  la 
Paganisme  scandinave,  1846,  is  assigned  to  the  ecclesiastical  section  (no.  60). 
Also,  it  should  be  remembered  that  especially  during  the  early  times  in  Scan¬ 
dinavia  the  tine  between  folklore,  mythology,  religion,  history  and  law  on  one 
hand  and  belles-lettres  on  the  other  was  very  indistinct.  Often  they  were  almost 
synonymous  or  blended  imperceptib'.>  from  the  former  into  the  latter.  For  a 
long  while  legal  and  religious  works,  plus  folklore,  comprised  the  only  literature 
practically  that  Scandinavia  had.  And  in  this  field  the  Riant  library  is  unusually 
strong.  Hence  its  greater  completeness  than  it  seems  superficially. 
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country,  of  its  provinces  and  cities,  and  of  the  territories  about  the  Baltic  that 
once  were  Scandinavian.  The  history  of  Sweden  is  most  fully  represented;  much 
relates  to  the  Thirty  Years’  War.  There  are  not  a  few  works  on  Scandinavian 
colonies,  among  which  are  the  early  Swedish  settlements  in  this  country,  and 
relating  thereto  some  very  valuable  rarities. 

Of  small  special  groups  may  be  mentioned  those  on  Queen  Christina, 
Struensee,  Schleswig-Holstein.  There  are  many  costly  illustrated  works  on 
archaeology,  numismatics,  architecture,  art,  costumes.  No  less  than  fifty  num¬ 
bers  of  manuscripts  constitute  a  highly  interesting  and  valuable  group;  among 
these  are  Icelandic  sagas,  laws,  biographies  and  treatises  on  various  subjects; 
also,  in  Swedish,  German,  French,  Dutch,  etc.,  histories,  chronicles,  diplomatic 
correspondence  and  papers.  One  is  tempted  to  go  on  indefinitely  in  specifying 
the  great  values  of  this  remarkable  collection.  .  .  . 

This  is  the  testimony  of  Professor  Palmer.  It  is  obvious 
that  we  have  here  a  splendid  orientation  library  for  Scandinavian 
studies;  it  gives  us  the  requisite  background,  whether  for  liter¬ 
ature,  history — religious  or  profane, — geography,  law  or  (as 
we  shall  observe)  the  sciences.  Gaps  in  the  Scandinavian  pub¬ 
lications  of  the  late  eighteenth,  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth 
centuries,  in  belles-lettres  or  in  other  fields,  have  subsequently 
been  filled,  so  far  as  possible.  The  collection  in  its  entirety  now 
possesses  the  principal  works  of  all  modern  outstanding  authors. 
Of  course  Yale  had  an  average  bulk  of  Scandinavian  material 
long  before  the  purchase  of  the  Riant  library.  But  let  us  return 
and  examine  this  collection  still  more  in  detail.  One  striking 
characteristic  of  it  is  variety. 

Count  Riant  was  much  interested  in  the  field  of  hagiology 
and  collected  over  fifty  items  on  Saint  Birgitta  of  Sweden,  in¬ 
cluding  manuscripts  of  the  fifteenth  century  and  incunabula 
copies  of  the  Onus  Mundi,  1485,  and  of  the  Revelationes  printed 
at  Liibeck  in  1492.  When  the  Swedish  Crown  Prince  in  1926 
paid  a  visit  to  Yale,  we  exhibited  for  his  benefit  five  cases  of 
Swedish  book  and  manuscript  rarities,  and  of  these  one  was 
devoted  exclusively  to  this  saint.  Several  pamphlets  by  the 
Swedish  Luther,  Olaus  Petri,  three  from  the  year  1528,  adorn 
the  collection;  his  brother  Laurentius  is  represented  by  Een 
Almennelig  Scrijfftermal  och  Bon,  etc.,  1563;  and  specifically 
Lutheran  liturgical  literature  by:  Messan  pd  Swensko,  1548; 
Een  Bonebook,  1553;  Liturgia  Svecana  Ecclesiee  .  .  .  ,  1576;  and 
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Manuale  Lapponicum,  1648.  The  Swedish  archbishop  Johannes 
Magnus’s  Historia  lohannis  Magni  Gothi  sedis  apostolicae  legati 
Svetiae  et  Getiae,  etc.,  Rome,  1554,  a  rare  item,  is  present,  as  are, 
also,  fifteen  numbers  by  his  brother  Olaus  Magnus,  not  count¬ 
ing  those  by  him  that  were  edited  by  his  brother.  Among  them 
is  a  copy  of  the  first  edition  of  the  uncritical  Historia  de  gentibus 
septentrionalibus,  which  appeared  at  Rome,  1555.  Count  Riant’s 
interest  in  Greenland — to  made  a  sudden  and  radical  jump — and 
the  Esquimaux  is  attested  by  seventy-four  numbers,  some  con¬ 
taining  several  items;  the  Lapps  are  thoroughly  described  in 
several  pieces;  and  there  is  considerable  material  on  the  Orkney, 
Shetland  and  Faroe  islands.  Works  of  a  biographical  nature  go 
back  to  1567;  those  of  bibliography  to  Albertus  Bartholinus 
of  the  seventeenth  century;  and  a  few  works  deal  with  the  his¬ 
tory  of  printing.  Heraldry  gets  appropriate  space.  Antiquarians 
like  Olaus  Worm  and  Thormodur  Torfaeus  are  well  represented 
in  original  editions;  several  numbers  do  honor  to  Saxo  Gram¬ 
maticus;  many  items  were  printed  in  Skalholt,  Iceland,  in 
1688, 1689, etc.,  right  after  printing  had  been  introduced  there; 
the  Olof  Tryggvason  Saga  is  present,  among  others,  in  a  gift 
copy  from  Olof  Verelius,  a  Swedish  edition  of  1665,  and  in  an¬ 
other  of  1691,  both  in  signed  bindings.  Books  and  pamphlets 
on  the  colonization  of  New  Sweden  begin  with  1625,  and  are 
followed  by  the  well-known  works  of  Acrelius,  Campanius 
Holm  and  others.  In  addition  to  a  copy  of  Systema  natura, 
1735,  the  collection  contains  forty-two  volumes  of  Linnaeus’s 
works,  (each  volume  containing  several  publications),  including 
the  first  editions  of  his  principal  botanical  and  biological  writ¬ 
ings,  and  these  bring  the  number  of  Linnaeus  items  owned  by 
the  general  University  Library  to  about  .300,  not  counting 
departmental  sections  or  the  works  of  the  Linnean  Society. 
Beginning  in  1667,  forty-four  titles  came  from  the  famed  press 
at  Wisingsborg  on  Wisingso  in  Lake  Vattern,  which  were  printed 
by  the  Pomeranian,  Johann  Kankel;  of  these  the  Riant  library 
has  thirteen  items.  Then  there  are  dozens  of  old  dictionaries, 
grammars,  glossaries  and  histories  of  literature. 

Naturally  a  collection  like  Count  Riant’s  would  contain 
several  books  now  regarded  as  historical  curiosities  rather  than 
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works  of  intrinsic  or  permanent  scholarly  value.  Such  an  ex¬ 
ample,  I  should  say,  is  the  rare  Refutatio  calumniarum  cuiusdam 
loannis  Magni  Gothi  Vpsalensis,  etc.,  1560,  by  Petrus  Parvus 
Rosaefontanus,  which  is  an  attack  on  Johannes  Magnus;  and  we 
find,  too,  a  copy  of  kort  Swertges  Chronica,  Ifrd  Magog 
Japhets  Sons  och  Noachz  Sonne  tijd,  alt  intil  Hogborne  Forstinnes 
Broken  Christines  wdr  allernddigste  Drotningz  Regimente.  Sam- 
mandragen  aff  Laurentio  Laurino,  Seniore,  Linkoping,  1647.” 
Another  curious  book  is  the  Cometoscopia.  Comet  Speghel,  thet 
dr:  Christeligh  och  nodhtorftig  vnderwij suing,  om  cometer  sampt 
andra  eldzbldss  och  vndertekn.  .  .  ,  Stockholm,  1613.  In  this 
category,  also,  may  be  placed  Rudbeck’s  famous  Altantica 
(1679-1702),  though  in  the  Riant  copy  all  parts  are  not  present 
in  the  first  edition),  and  the  Catechismus  Lutheri,  1696,  a  trans¬ 
lation  into  a  dialect  of  the  American  Indians  which  did  not 
reach  New  Sweden  until  most  of  the  circumstances  of  its  use¬ 
fulness  were  gone.  It  has  the  elegant  monogram  of  King  Charles 
XI,  who  had  been  induced  to  pay  for  its  printing.  Perhaps  some 
would  add  to  this  list  Anders  Chydenius’s  master’s  thesis  on 
Indian  birch  canoes,  Om  Americanska  ndfwerbdtar ,  which  had 
been  written  under  Pehr  Kalm  as  praeses  and  informer  and 
printed  at  Abo  [in  1753].  The  latter,  however,  aimed  to  be  a 
serious,  scientific  piece  of  work,  and  no  doubt  was;  but  it  is  a 
real  curiosity  and  is  considered  quite  rare. 

Among  the  copious  Latin  historical  and  legal  works  in  the 
Yale  stacks,  most  of  which  have  come  from  the  Riant  library, 
we  note,  by  way  of  illustration,  De  regibus  Danice  by  Georgius 
Sadolinus,  1569;  the  Gothorum  Sveonumque  Historia,  by  Johannes 
Magnus,  in  the  second  edition  of  1617;  the  Fasti  Danici,  1626, 
and  Museum  Wormiarum  seu  Historia  rerum  rariorum,  1655, 
both  by  Olaus  Worm;  Svecia,  she  de  Suecorum  regis  dominiis 
et  opibus,  commentarius  politicus,  by  H.  Soter,  Lugd,  Batav. 
(Leyden),  1631;  and  the  Panegyricus  Gustavo  Magno,  Suecorum 
.  .  .  Regi  consecratus,  by  Daniel  Heinsius,  Lugd.  Bat.,  1633. 
Johannes  Messenius  (about  1597-1636),  the  celebrated  prisoner 
of  Kajaneborg,  Finland,®  is  represented  by  19  numbers,  includ- 


‘  Imprisoned  for  traitorous  dealings  with  the  Jesuits  and  the  Polish  court. 
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ing  the  Amphitheatrum,  1610;  the  Transaclio  inter  Sveones 

Danosque,  post  bellum  septennale,  anno  1570  Stetini  .  .  .  insti- 

tuta  .  .  .  Holmiae,  1611;  Retorsio  Imposturarum,  1612;  the 

Specula,  1612;  Legis  Svecorum  Gothoriimque,  1614;  Theatrum 

Nobilitatis  Svecance,  1616;  IJistoria  Suerum  Gothoriimque,  1620; 

and  the  Scondia  Illustrata,  in  fifteen  parts,  which  was  edited 

and  printed  by  Peringskjold  in  1700-1705.  The  chief  works  of 

Johannes  Loccenius  (1598-1677)  are  also  present,  such  as  the  i 

Rerum  svecicarum  historia,  Holmiae,  1654;  the  Antiquitatum  j 

sveo-gothicarum,  of  the  same  year  and  place;  his  edition  of  the 

Historia  Suecorum  Gothorumque,  by  Ericus  Olaus,  also  published 

at  the  same  time  and  place;  and  his  own  Historia  Stiecance, 

1676,  which  appeared  in  Frankfort  and  Leipzig.  The  Yale  copy 
of  this  work  has  marginal  notes  in  Italian  said  to  be  in  the  hand 
of  Queen  Christina,  but  which  are  probably  the  handwriting  of 
her  amanuensis.  The  Library  already  owned  a  copy  of  E.  J. 

Dahlberg’s  outstanding  illustrated  Suecia  antiqua  et  hodierna, 

Stockholm,  1691-1728.  Further  we  may  note  the  Series  Dynas- 

tarum  et  Regum  Danice  by  Torfaeus,  1702;  the  Historia  rerum  ^ 

Norvegicarum,  by  the  same  author,  1711;  the  Monumentorum 

Sveo-Gothicorum,  1710,  with  both  Latin  and  Swedish  text  in 

parallel  columns,  by  Johan  Peringskjold;  Eric  Benzelius’s 

Diarium  Vazstenense,  Upsala,  1721;  P.  Schenberg’s  edition  of 

Epitomarum  Historiae  Svio-Gothicae,  by  O.  Verelius,  1730;  and  ^ 

the  Monumenta  Politico-Ecclesiastica,  which  was  edited  by  Olof 

Celsius  the  Younger  and  published  in  quarto  at  Upsala  in  1750. 

Of  special  interest  to  students  of  Swedish  history  are  the  many 
contemporaneous  works  on  Gustavus  Adolphus  and  Charles 
XII. 

We  have  already  indicated  the  relative  strength  of  the  col¬ 
lection  in  old  Icelandiana  and  Greenlandiana.  It  contains,  for 
example,  Arngrimer  Jonsson  Vidalin’s  Brevis  Commentarius  de 
Islandia  .  .  .  Hafniae,  1593;  a  first  edition  copy,  in  signed  bind-  t 

ing,  of  Den  Gr^nlandske  Chronica,  a  rhymed  chronicle  by  the 
historiographer  of  King  Christain  V,  Claus  Christopherson 
Lyskander,  1608;  the  Crymogaea  sive  Rerum  I slandicarum  (libri 
III),  Hamburg!,  1614;  the  Specimen  Islandiae  historicum,  Amst., 

1643,  a  first  edition;  and  Gronlandia,  eller  Historie  om  Gr^nland,  , 


a  Danish  translation  of  1732,  the  last  three  items  (which  are 
not  from  the  Riant  portion)  by  Vidalin.  Signed  and  gilded  bind¬ 
ings  clothe  the  Edda  I slandorum  An.  Chri.  MCCXV  Islandice 
conscripta  per  Snorronem  Sturlae  Islandiae,  etc.,  the  edition  by 
Petrus  Johannes  Resenius,  1665;  a  first  edition  of  the  Herrauds 
och  Bosa  Saga  etc.  by  Olof  Verelius,  Upsala,  1666;  and  the 
Hervarar  Saga  pa  Gammal  Gdtska  med  Olai  Vereli  UUolknijng 
och  notis,  Upsalae,  1672.  The  latter  is  honored  also  by  Count 
Riant’s  monogram.  Theodor  Thorlacius  is  represented  by  his 
Dissertatio  chorographico-historica  de  Islandia,  Wittebergae,  1666, 
and  by  “Sagan  Landndma.  Om  Fyrstu  bygging  Islands  af  Nord- 
mpnnum,”  which  appeared  in  Skalholt,  printed  by  Hendr. 
Kruse,  in  1688.  From  the  same  year,  place  and  printer  we  have 
the  Schedae  Ara  Prests  Froda  om  Island;  and  Peter  Salan’s 
edition  of  Fostbrodernas  Eigils  och  Asmunds  Saga  “af  gamla 
'Gothiskan  uttolkad”  of  1693  is  found  here  too.  Peringskjold’s 
Wilkina  Saga,  1715,  with  text  in  Icelandic,  Swedish  and  Latin, 
is  present;  so  is  his  edition  of  the  Heims  Kringla,  1697;  and 
Hjalmters  och  Olvers  Saga,  1720.  In  this  history  of  literature 
we  have  the  Historia  liter  aria  Islandiae  of  1786,  by  Half  dan 
Einarsson.  Further,  in  the  field  of  lexicography,  we  may  men¬ 
tion  J.  P.  Resenius’s  Lexicon  Islandicum  of  1683,  and  Olof  Verel- 
ius’s  Index  Linguae  Veteris,  the  edition  by  Olof  Rudbeck  of 
1691. 

Continuing  in  the  field  of  philology,  history  of  literature  and 
bibliography,  the  collection  owns  copies  of:  E.  Pontoppidan’s 
Grammatica  Danica  of  1688,  the  first  printed  Danish  grammar; 
Dictionarium  Anglo-Svethico-Latinum,  1734  (printed  in  Ham¬ 
burg  and  bound  in  vellum),  by  Jacob  Serenius  (1700-1770); 
Petrus  Fiellstrdm’s  Dictionarium  Sueco-Lapponicum  which  ap¬ 
peared  at  Stockholm  in  1738;  a  Grammatica  Lapponica  by 
Henry  Ganander,  1743,  “avec  chiffre  du  comte  Riant;”  an 
Ord-Bog  over  Danska  Ordsprog  paa  Fransk  oversatte,  Ki0ben- 
havn,  1757;  the  second  edition  of  Serenius’s  An  English  and 
Swedish  Dictionary,  printed  near  Nykbping  in  Sweden,  1757, 
and  inscribed  by  George  Brandes  (considered  a  rare  copy);  and 
'iohdinlhrt’s  noted  Glossarium  Suiogothicum  .  .  .  Upsaliae,  1769. 
Of  course  the  collection  could  not  aspire  to  any  degree  of  even 
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relative  completeness  without  a  copy  of  the  first  edition  of 
Worm’s  Danica  literahira  antiquissima,  Hafniae,  1636,  which  is 
present;  so  is  a  copy  of  the  Acta  Liter  aria  et  Scientiarum  Svecice, 
which  appeared  in  four  volumes  at  Uppsala  and  Stockholm  in 
1720-1739;  the  Biblioteca  Suigothica,  by  Anders  Anton  Stiern- 
man  (1695-1765),  1731 ;  and  the  Biblioteca  historica  sueo-gothica, 
compiled  by  Carl  Gustaf  Warmholtz  (1713-1785)  and  published 
in  1782-1817.  Naturally  the  collection  has  a  reasonable  supply 
of  modern  anthologies,  histories  of  literature,  and  critical  and 
philological  works  in  the  Scandinavian  field.  Of  special  interest 
— to  mention  a  few  miscellaneous  items  chosen  at  random — are: 
Das  buck  der  himlischen  ojfenbarung  der  heiligen  wittiben  Birgitte, 
Niirnberg,  1502,  with  hand-colored  illustrations;  an  edition 
princeps  of  Danorum  Regu  by  Saxo  Grammaticus,  1514;  a  very 
rare  work  by  Morten  Pederson,  entitled  Biscops  Absalons  oc  her 
Esbern  Snaris  Herrekomst,  oc  Adelige  Stamme,  containing  29 
coats-of-arms,  Ki^benhaffn,  1589,  the  sources  for  which  are 
now  lost;  copies  “tres  rares”  of  Tycho  Brahe’s  Epistolarum 
astronomicarum,  printed  at  Frankfort  by  Tampachus  in  1610, 
and  his  De  nova  Stella  of  the  same  year;  J.  Peleus’s  L'Histoire 
de  la  Dernibre  Guerre  de  Suede,  Paris,  1622;  Balthasar  Henckel’s 
De  Bello  tarn  protectitio,  quant  vindicatorio  Gustavi  Adolphi  regis 
Svecorum  maximi,  et  fide  Bogislai  X7F,  etc.,  Stettini,  1631,®  a 
copy  of  [Johan  Bureus’s]  En  nyttigh  Bok  om  Konnunga  Styrilse 
och  Hofdinga,  1634,  in  signed  binding;  a  first  edition  of  Relation 
du  Groenland,  Paris,  1647,  by  Isaac  de  La  Peyrere  (1594-1676); 
a  copy  of  Olof  Verelius’s  Gothreks  och  Rolfs  Westgbtha  Kongars 
Historia  “pa  gammal  Gotska  fordom  beskrefwen”  etc.,  Upsala, 
1664,  in  a  signed  binding  with  the  owner’s  monogram;  Een  Kort 
Beskriffning  Vppd  Trenne  Resor  och  Peregrinationer  sampt 
konungarijket  Japan,  etc.,  the  first  book  printed  at  Wisings- 
borg  in  1667,  in  signed  binding;  and  a' copy  of  Ulfilas’s  Bible 
“nunc  cum  parallelis  versionibus’’  edited  by  George  Stjernhjelm 
and  Francois  Junius  with  Swedish,  Icelandic  and  Vulgate  texts, 
Stockholm,  1671.  Florus  Danicus  by  Fitus  Bering  is  present  in 

•  The  author  is  said  to  have  been  imprisoned  in  Cologne  because  of  this 
work.  It  is  not  mentioned  in  Suecia  liUerata  of  1698  and  must  be  a  tolerably 
rare  item. 
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the  two  editions  of  Othinae,  1698  and  Hauniae,  1709,  the  latter 
being  bound  in  pigskin,  with  clasps.  Peringskjold’s  Swedish 
edition  of  Jornandes’s  work  on  the  origin  of  the  “Goths,”  pub¬ 
lished  at  Stockholm  in  1719,  is  another  interesting  item  present. 

The  Yale  library  has  over  a  hundred  items  by  and  about 
Swedenborg,  but  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  in  the  Riant  section 
the  name  of  the  Swedish  seer  is  conspicuous  by  its  absence.  For 
instance,  the  copy  of  Regnum  subterraneum  sive  Minerale  de 
ferro  by  Swedenborg  (while  yet  a  scientist)  and  published  at 
Dresden  and  Leipzig  in  1734  was  obtained  elsewhere. 

Reference  has  been  made  above  to  the  Scandinavian  manu¬ 
scripts  in  the  Yale  collection,  which  now  amount  to  over  fifty 
items.  We  cannot  take  space  to  describe  them  here,  nor  is  the 
writer  able  to  yet  in  any  great  detail,  but  a  few  words  more 
about  some  of  them  may  be  in  order.  The  Birgitta  Manuscripts 
are  nothing  less  than  fascinating  and  should  be  the  object  of 
appropriate  academic  jealousy  in  all  other  libraries.  The  manu¬ 
scripts  are  in  Latin,  “lingua  volgare,”  French  and  German, 
German  being  used  in  a  life  of  the  Saint  added  to  a  fifteenth- 
century  manuscript  in  Latin.  The  latter  is  probably  the  oldest 
German  handwriting  in  this  country.  The  Icelandic  Gragas  are 
present  in  a  manuscript  from  about  1770  made  from  a  version 
in  the  Arne-Magnaean  Library  at  Copenhagen.  The  “Gram- 
matica  Islandica,”  another  manuscript,  was  probably  written 
about  1788.  There  is  a  Dutch  manuscript  travelogue  on  a  tour 
to  the  Swedish  capital  in  the  seventeenth  century  which  may 
not  have  been  edited — I  have  been  unable  to  learn  the  facts 
yet;  and  a  “Manuscrit  islandais  inedit”  dealing  with  the  biog¬ 
raphies  of  Icelandic  governors  between  the  years  1300  and 
1734,  by  Jon  Hallddrsson,  which  Professor  Sigurdur  Nordal  of 
Iceland,  however,  does  not  believe  to  be  of  great  consequence. 
Further,  there  are  manuscripts  in  Swedish  and  Italian  dealing 
with  the  Lapps;  lecture-notes  on  a  course  in  mineralogy  under 
the  eminent  Carl  Linne  (Linnaeus) ;  and  a  Swedish  manuscript 
of  the  eighteenth  century  on  the  “histoire  anonyme  de  la  jeuness 
de  Gustave-Adolphe  et  en  particulier  ses  amours  avec  Ebba 
Brahe.”  Among  separate  manuscript  acquisitions  of  the  Library 
we  choose  to  cite  Andreas  Johannes  Rudman’s  Diary,  in  Swedish, 
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of  his  journey  to  America,  July,  1696-June,  1697,  which  was 
translated,  edited  and  published  in  the  German- American  An¬ 
nals  of  1906  and  1907  by  Dr.  Luther  Anderson;  and  Fredrika 
Bremer’s  American  letters  to  the  Downings,  of  eighty  years  ago, 
which  have  been  edited  and  published  by  the  writer  in  the 
Studies. 

In  the  Riant  library  catalogue  item  2641  is  described  as  a 
collection  of  16,000  theses  of  the  universities  of  Abo,  Lund  and 
Uppsala.  The  description  points  out  also  that  this  portion  ap¬ 
parently  had  belonged  to  Liden  and  Marklin,  the  bibliographers 
of  theses  from  the  Swedish  institutions.  In  the  old  Yale  library 
building,  because  of  cramped  quarters,  these  theses  had  re¬ 
mained  practically  inaccessible,  save  for  certain  rare  pieces. 
But  in  the  new  Sterling  Memorial  Library  the  situation  is  of 
course  changed,  the  items  are  now  readily  reached,  and  together 
make  an  imposing  appearance  on  the  shelves,  though  not  as 
imposing  perhaps  as  one  might  expect,  since  the  majority  of 
the  dissertations  are  relatively  brief,  some  of  them  very  brief. 
Before  1928,  naturally,  we  were  unable  to  judge  the  contents 
of  this  portion  of  the  collection— we  simply  did  not  know  exactly 
what  it  contained — but 

In  the  summer  of  1928  these  theses  were  sorted  and  set  up  according  to  the  ar¬ 
rangement  found  in  J.  H.  Lid6n’s  Catalogue  disputationum,  1778-1780,  and  in 
G.  Marklin’s  continuation  and  supplement  of  1820  and  continuation  of  1850. 
These  catalogues  were  checked  as  the  theses  were  sorted  and  now  serve  as  a 
finding  list  of  the  titles  in  our  possession.  A  few  of  the  rarities  had  evidently 
been  withdrawn,  bound,  and  catalogued  [at  Yale]  as  individual  books  ...  In 
the  Lid6n  and  Marklin  catalogues  the  theses  are  arranged  in  three  sections,  one 
for  each  university,  each  section  with  its  own  index  of  praeses  and  respondents. 
Under  each  university  the  theses  are  arranged  alphabetically  by  praeses,  and 
under  praeses,  by  size — quartos  (by  date)  and  octavos  (by  date)  .  .  . 

Although  the  Yale  collection  is  not  complete,  it  is  large  enough  and  con¬ 
tains  enough  complete  files  of  works  by  men  of  real  distinction  to  be  taken  into 
consideration  when  doing  historical  research  in  the  subjects  taught  by  the  uni¬ 
versities  from  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  to  1856.  A  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  titles  checked  falls  within  the  period  from  1675  to  1856,  though 
titles  were  noted  as  early  as  1620,  1622,  etc.’ 


’  Article  in  the  Yale  University  Library  Gazette  lor  April,  1929  (III,  4), 
pp.  81  fl.  signed  by  .^.M.M.  &  H.E.  The  first  initials  are  those  of  Miss  Anna 
Monrad  (Danish),  Head  Cataloguer  of  the  University  Library.  This  article 
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To  be  frank,  it  must  be  admitted  that  many  of  these  theses 
are  now,  intrinsically,  worthless,  and  have  only  a  certain  his¬ 
torical  significance.  The  expense  of  printing  fell  upon  the  student 
respondent,  and  sometimes  a  professor  who  was  ambitious  and 
practically  minded  but  financially  embarrassed  welcomed  a 
student  who  would  take  some  of  the  results  of  his  teacher’s 
research,  write  them  up  (or  have  the  professor  himself  attend 
to  that  part  also— in  return  for  suitable  remuneration),  and 
assume  the  financial  responsibility  of  placing  the  learned  opus 
before  the  public.  “Unfortunately  the  temptations  of  this 
method  were  too  great  for  at  least  one  professor,  Peter  Eker- 
mann.  We  have  in  our  collection  the  516  titles  over  which  he 
presided,  many  of  which  contain  only  a  few  pages  and  could 
have  been  written  overnight.  He  was  openly  accused  of  having 
built  his  elegant  stone  house  with  the  financial  returns  from 
writing  theses  for  incapable  students.”*  In  such  cases  of  course 
the  final  results  were  not  so  learned  or  valuable.  Another  com¬ 
mon  way  to  defray  the  expenses  of  publication  was  to  adopt  the 
time-worn  method  of  “elaborate  and  fulsome  dedications”  to 
prospective  patrons.  This  is  well  illustrated  in  the  collection. — 
A  word  about  authorship. 

The  troublesome  question  of  authorship  is  too  complicated  to  take  up  here 
as  the  customs  varied  in  different  centuries.  As  a  rule  it  can  be  said  that  the 
professors  were  generally  the  authors  of  the  theses  issued  in  series  with  a  different 
respondent  for  each  part,  but  the  instructors  and  masters  were  always  the 
authors  of  the  theses  over  which  they  themselves  presided,  as  the  established 
custom  was  that  only  professors  might  preside  at  theses  written  by  others.  The 
respondents  were  naturally  the  authors  of  theses  pro  gradualis;  always  the  au¬ 
thors  when  the  phrase  publico  examini  is  used;  and  usually  the  authors  of  dis¬ 
sertations  pro  exercilio  in  the  eighteenth  century,  although  Linnaeus’s  theses 
were  largely  his  own.’ 

I  have  quoted  the  two  members  of  the  Yale  Library  staff 
at  some  length  because  these  theses  form  one  of  the  most  in- 

contains  a  clear  description  of  the  general  character  of  these  theses  and  the 
specific  Swedish  academic  customs  and  conditions  which  begot  them.  We  refer 
for  details  to  this  article. 

» IhU.,  83. 

’  Ibid.  Later  quotations  and  material  will  be  taken  from  pages  84-85. 
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teresting  portions  of  the  whole  Yale  Library,  and  because  their 
origin  and  character  are  today  but  imperfectly  understood.  But 
to  proceed. 

Among  the  many  men  represented  in  the  theses  collection 
there  are  several  of  more  than  a  national  reputation.  In  chemis¬ 
try  we  possess  theses  from  Urban  Hjarne  (1641-1724),  T. 
Bergman  (1735-1784)  and  J.  F.  Wallenius  (1709-1785),  whose 
Agriculture  fundamenta  chemica  “has  been  bound  and  cata¬ 
logued'®  because  of  its  value  and  importance.  We  have  also  his 
notorious  attack  on  Linnaeus,  in  which  the  disputation  degen¬ 
erated  into  a  quarrel  and  the  opponent  was  called  to  order  as 
opponens  impudentissimus.”  We  have  opus  by  A.  Celsius  (1701- 
1744),  the  originator  of  the  centigrade  thermometer;  by  S. 
Klingenstierna  (1698-1765),  Sweden’s  first  modern  mathe¬ 
matician;  and  by  Olof  Rudbeck  the  Elder  (1630-1702),  the 
discoverer  of  the  lymphatic  glands,  whose  own  thesis  Circula- 
tione  Sangvinis,  1652,  graces  the  collection.  It  possesses  also 
the  fantastic  thesis  by  Olof  Rudbeck  the  Younger  (1660-1740), 
botanist  and  philologist,  on  I chthyologiae  Biblicae,  Pars.  I.  De 
Ave  Sclav,  1705,  according  to  which  the  Salavii  of  the  Bible" 
were  flying  fish,  and  which  was  attacked  for  its  “lack  of  ortho¬ 
doxy”  rather  than  for  its  scientific  shortcomings.  Only  one  of 
the  186  theses  listed  under  the  name  of  Linnaeus  is  wanting 
in  the  collection — a  proud  possession  of  any  library — and  we 
have  an  almost  complete  file  of  the  theses  of  his  pupil,  Pehr 
Kalm  (1716-1779),  after  whom  mountain  laurel,  now  the  Con¬ 
necticut  state  flower,  is  scientifically  named  Kalmia  latifolia. 
Among  his  works,  too,  are  six  rare  items  of  Americana,"  “which 
we  are  glad  to  add  to  the  first  edition  of  his  American  travels” 
{En  Resa  till  Norra  America,  1753-1761).  Philology  is  repre- 

Except  for  individual  items  of  outstanding  value  the  theses  are  not 
“catalogued”  in  the  full  professional  sense — this  would  prove  an  unnecessarily 
expensive  proposition — but  are  set  up  and  arranged  according  to  the  printed 
catalogues  of  these  theses,  as  stated  above. 

"  See  Exodus,  16;  13,  and  Numbers,  11;  31.  In  the  English  version  before 
the  writer  the  animals  in  question  are  called  “quails”  or  “quails  from  the  sea.” 

^  One  of  these  is  the  above-mentioned  master’s  essay  on  Indian  birch 
canoes.  For  a  full  list  of  these  .Americana  see  my  article  on  “Pehr  Kalm’s  Writ¬ 
ings  on  America”  in  the  Studies  for  May,  1933. 


sented,  among  others,  by  Johan  Ihre  (1707-1780),  whose  ac¬ 
quaintance  we  have  already  made,  and  by  J.  Schefferus  (1621- 
1677),  and  literature  in  the  narrow  sense  by  Tegner,  Atterbom 
and  Thomas  Thorild. — In  conclusion  we  must  mention  that 
the  “sixteen  thousand”  theses,  by  a  recent  and  more  accurate 
count,  comprise  about  twenty-two  thousand  pieces,  a  formidable 
number,  even  if  some  per  se,  are  worth  nothing.^® 

Adolph  B.  Benson 

Yale  University 

The  writer  has  just  learned  that  of  the  Vita  Abbreviala  S.  Birgittae, 
Rome,  1553,  another  Birgitta  item  at  Yale,  only  four  copies  are  known.  Yale 
also  possesses  four  leaves  of  the  V'ita  Brynolphi,  1492,  which  is  exceedingly 
scarce.  Of  the  1553  edition  of  Een  Bonebook,  mentioned  above,  only  four  copies 
are  still  in  existence. 


THE  TWENTY-THIRD  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE 
SOCIETY  FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF 
SCANDINAVIAN  STUDY 

The  Society  for  the  Advancement  of  Scandinavian  Study  met  in  Folwell 
Hall,  Room  206,  University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  on  Friday  and  Satur¬ 
day,  May  4  and  5. 

Fi  RST  Session,  Friday,  May  4,  2  p.m. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  President,  Professor  Henning 
Larsen.  Mr.  Malcomb  M.  Willey,  Assistant  to  President  L.  D.  Coffman  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota,  in  an  address  stated  that  any  group  engaged  in  hu¬ 
man  culture  was  welcome  at  any  time  and  that  as  a  sociologist,  interested  in 
values  by  which  people  live,  he  knew  of  nothing  more  satisfying  than  a  study  of 
the  languge  and  art  of  other  people. 

President  Henning  Larsen  appointed  the  following  committees:  for  Resolu¬ 
tions,  Prof.  A.  M.  Sturtevant;  for  Nominations,  Professors  A.  A.  Stomberg  and 
Richard  Beck;  for  Auditing,  Professors  J.  J.  Thompson  and  F.  W.  Peterson. 

The  reading  of  papers  was  then  begun: 

1.  Einar  H.  K varan,  the  Dean  of  Icelandic  Novelists — 20  minutes.  By 
Professor  Richard  Beck,  University  of  North  Dakota.  The  paper  was  discussed 
by  Professors  M.  B.  Ruud  and  A.  M.  Sturtevant. 

2.  Hjalmar  Edgren  as  a  Man  of  Letters — 20  minutes.  By  Professor  Joseph 
.■\le.\is,  L^niversity  of  Nebraska.  Discussed  by  Professors  C.  N.  (iould,  M.  B. 
Ruud,  and  A.  A.  Stomberg. 

3.  The  Need  of  New  Text  Material  for  Swedish  Classes — 15  minutes.  By 
Professor  A.  A.  Stomberg,  University  of  Minnesota.  Discussed  by  Professors 
C.  N.  Gould  and  George  T.  Flom. 

4.  Some  Problems  of  V’owel  Harmony  in  Old  Norse — 25  minutes.  By  Pro¬ 
fessor  George  T.  Flom,  University  of  Illinois.  Discussed  by  Mr.  A.  N.  Gilbertson 
and  Professors  Richard  Beck  and  Henning  Larsen. 

5.  Problems  in  Written  and  Spoken  Swedish — 15  minutes.  By  Mr.  Ivan 
Nylander,  University  of  Minnesota. 

6.  In  What  Linguistic  Garb  Shall  We  Publish  the  Lygi-sogur? — 10  minutes. 
By  Professor  Chester  N.  Gould,  University  of  Chicago.  Discussed  by  Profes¬ 
sors  Richard  Beck,  George  T.  Flom,  and  Henning  Larsen. 

There  were  forty-four  present  at  this  session. 

At  6: 15  the  Society  attended  a  buffet  dinner  (smorgisbord)  at  the  Trio 
Cafe,  609  Marquette  Avenue.  Thirty-five  were  present  at  the  dinner. 

At  8  o’clock  the  members  of  the  Society  were  guests  of  the  American  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Swedish  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science,  26th  Street  and  Park  Avenue. 

The  following  musical  numbers  were  rendered:  three  songs  by  Miss  Frances 
Allen,  with  Mrs.  Louise  L.  Jenkins  as  accompanist;  instrumental  trios  by  Mrs. 
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Esther  Erickson,  Mr.  Robert  Swanson,  and  Mr.  Ivar  Cdemming;  a  group  of 
Swedish  songs  by  Dr.  Harold  F.  Wahlquist,  with  Miss  Helen  Grotte  as  accom¬ 
panist. 

The  address  of  welcome  was  made  by  Hon.  Mike  Holm,  Secretary  of  State 
of  Minnesota  and  President  of  the  American  Institute  of  Swedish  Art.  Mr.  Holm 
asked  Professor  A.  A.  Stomberg  to  preside. 

A  Swedish  flag,  originally  received  by  the  University  of  Minnesota  at  the 
festivities  connected  with  the  visit  of  Crown  Prince  Gustaf  Adolf  of  Sweden  in 
1926,  was  presented  by  the  University  of  Minnesota  to  the  Institute. 

Interspersed  among  the  musical  numbers  of  the  evening  were  short  speeches 
by  Professors  Henning  Larsen,  Richard  Beck,  George  T.  Flom,  C.  N.  Gould, 
A.  M.  Sturtevant,  and  Miss  Farseth.  The  last  number  was  a  speech  in  Swedish 
by  Professor  Joseph  Ale.xis. 

There  were  500  persons  present  at  this  meeting. 

Second  Session,  Saturu.w,  May  5,  9  a.m. 

The  business  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  President,  Professor 
Henning  Larsen. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary -Treasurer  was  accepted  together  with  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  Auditing  Committee.  It  was  moved  and  carried  that  the  report  be 
published  in  Scandinavian  Studies. 

The  report  of  the  Editor  was  accepted. 

It  was  moved  and  carried  that  the  Society  endorse  the  plan  of  Nordmanns 
f  Forbundet  of  Oslo,  Norway,  to  bring  about  an  exchange  of  professors  between 

Scandinavian  and  American  universities  and  colleges. 

In  honor  of  the  memory  of  Dr.  Finnur  J6nsson,  who  passed  away  March  30, 
Professor  Richard  Beck  pronounced  a  eulogy  of  his  life  and  work.  The  Society 
rose  for  a  moment  of  silence  in  memory  of  Dr.  J6nsson. 

It  was  moved  and  carried  that  the  best  greeting  of  the  Society  be  extended 
to  Professor  Julius  Olson,  who  was  unable  to  attend  this  meeting. 

The  following  oflicers  were  elected: 

President,  Professor  George  T.  Flom,  University  of  Illinois. 

Vice-President,  Professor  F.  W.  Peterson,  University  of  Michigan. 

Secretary-Treasurer,  Professor  Joseph  Alexis,  University  of  Nebraska. 

Editor  of  Scandinavian  Studies  and  Notes,  Professor  A.  M.  Sturtevant, 
University  of  Kansas. 

Members  of  the  Advisory  Committee  for  three  years:  Professors  Henning 
Larsen  and  Julius  Olson. 

The  Committee  on  Resolutions  presented  the  following:  “The  Society  for 
the  Advancement  of  Scandinavian  Study  desires  to  extend  its  thanks  to  the 
1 1  University  of  Minnesota  for  the  cordial  welcome  afforded  at  this  twenty-third 

annual  meeting.  In  particular  the  Society  wishes  to  thank  Professor  A.  A.  Stom¬ 
berg,  Mr.  T.  B.  Madsen,  and  the  Committee  on  Local  Arrangements  for  the 
Swedish  dinner  and  the  delightful  Scandinavian  atmosphere  connected  with  it. 
The  Society  also  feels  deeply  indebted  to  the  Institute  of  Swedish  Arts,  Litera¬ 
ture,  and  Science  for  the  beautiful  music  rendered  and  the  cordial  welcome  ex- 
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tended  in  the  evening  program.  The  Society  likewise  appreciates  the  Address  of 
Welcome  by  Malcomb  M.  Willey,  Assistant  to  L.  D.  Coffman,  President  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota.”  The  resolution  was  adopted. 

The  reading  of  papers  was  resumed; 

7.  The  problem  of  the  a-,  u-  Breaking  in  Old  Norse — 15  minutes.  Professor 
A.  M.  Sturtevant,  University  of  Kansas.  The  paper  was  discussed  by  Professor 
Henning  Larsen,  Mr.  T.  B.  Madsen,  Professors  George  T.  Flom  and  C.  N.  Gould. 

8.  The  Value  of  the  Scandinavian  Languages  in  the  Study  of  the  Sciences — 
15  minutes.  By  Mr.  T.  B.  Madsen,  University  of  Minnesota.  Discussed  by  Pro¬ 
fessors  C.  N.  Gould,  George  T.  Flom,  J.  A.  Holvik,  and  A.  A.  Stomberg,  and 
Mr.  B.  R.  Eggan. 

9.  The  Douai  MS.  of  the  Latin  Legend  of  St.  Olaf  and  its  Relation  to  Old 
Norse  Sources — 15  minutes.  By  Dr.  Albert  N.  Gilbertson  of  North  Grafton, 
Mass.  Discussed  by  Professors  A.  A.  Stomberg  and  Henning  Larsen. 

There  were  twenty-nine  present  at  this  session. 

Adjournment. 

Joseph  Alexis,  Secretary 


REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY-TREASURER  FOR  TWO 
YEARS,  MAY  5,  1932,  TO  MAY  2,  1934 


Receipts 


On  hand.  May  5,  1932 .  $134.84 

Membership  dues .  970.67 

Gifts  to  Endowment  Fund .  42.73 

Sale  of  Scandinavian  Studies .  12.63 

Interest  on  mortgage  on  Trinity  M.E.  Church,  Grand 

Island,  Nebr .  123.75 

Advertisements  in  Scandinavian  Studies .  112.50 


Gifts 

Swedish  Lutheran  Society,  Lincoln,  Nebr .  41.28 

Joseph  Alexis .  125.00 

A.  B.  Benson .  15.00 

Liberty  Loan  coupons .  15.93  $1594.33 


Disbursements 

Scandinavian  Studies  and  Notes 

May  number,  1932 . •. 

August  number,  1932 . 

November  number,  1932 . 

February  number,  1933 . 

May  number,  1933 . 

August  number,  1933 . 

November  number,  1933 . 

February  number,  1934 . 


$138.86 

88.97 

87.04 

87.94 

93.67 

85.74 

94.23 

84.04 
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Salary,  Secretary-Treasurer . 340.00 

Stamps  and  stamped  envelopes .  46.54 

Lincoln  Printing  Company 

Letterheads .  9.00 

Programs  for  annual  meeting .  8.75 

Fi rst  Trust  Company,  Lincoln,  for  collecting  interest .  7.75  S1172.53 

On  hand,  May  2,  1934 .  S  421.80 

The  assets  of  the  Society  also  include  $150.00  in  Liberty  bonds  and  $2,000 
in  51^2%  first  mortgages,  making  the  total  $2571.80. 
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CONCERNING  ENGLISH  TRANSLATIONS  FROM 
THE  SWEDISH  POEM  FRITHIOF’S  SAGA: 

A  CRITIQUE 

It  is  right  for  American  citizens  of  foreign  descent  to  keep 
alive  their  love  for  what  was  best  in  the  traditions  and  culture 
of  the  land  of  their  birth.  We,  Americans  by  adoption,  look 
with  pride  to  all  that  is  good  in  Sweden. 

There  are  distinguished  writers  of  prose  in  Sweden  today. 
Among  them  America  knows  Selma  Lagerlof,  idealist  and 
story  teller  par  excellence. 

Inevitably  Swedish  lyric  poetry — the  best  of  Swedish  poetry 
is  lyric,  by  the  way — is  not  well  known  in  this  land  of  my  adop¬ 
tion.  A  few  translations  exist,  but  the  work  is  difficult  in  this 
field.  Skilled  workers  are  rare  indeed.  A  few  of  the  Swedish 
poets  we  count  among  the  immortals,  such  as  Bellman  and 
Tegner,  but  only  the  latter  has  won  world  fame,  his  chief  work, 
Frithiofs  Saga,  having  been  made,  wholly  or  in  part,  avail¬ 
able  to  the  world  through  translations  in  many  tongues. 

Frithiofs  Saga  was  published  in  full  in  1825  and  proclaimed 
the  poet  at  once  the  greatest  singer  of  matchless  verse  in  Sweden. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  first,  that  even  his  speeches  and  ail 
his  prose  show  unmistakably  the  Tegnerian  imaginative  stamp. 

I  am  tempted  to  quote,  in  part,  a  speech  to  the  graduating 
class — it  was  in  the  early  summer — of  a  school  in  the  city  of 
Jonkoping  near  the  famous  lake  Vattern.  I  take  great  pleasure 
in  trying  to  “overset,”  as  Longfellow  said  in  imitation  of  the 
Swedish  “ofversatta,”  to  translate. 

Said  Bishop  Tegner  to  the  children: 

After  a  winter  of  greater  cold  and  longer  duration  than  most  of  us  can  re¬ 
member,  and  after  a  spring  that  was,  in  truth,  a  worthy  son  and  successor  to 
such  a  sire,  who  walked  about  in  fur-coat  and  snowed  and  froze,  the  sun  is  out 
in  earnest  at  last,  willing  and  ripe.  Summer  time  comes  greenclad  in  his  golden 
coach. 

Children,  I  set  you  free  to  shake  the  school  dust  oS  your  wings,  to  flutter 
and  roam  freely  everywhere  in  the  open. 

From  yonder  hill  I  have  seen  this  Jonkoping  town:  Like  a  sea-fowl  on  the 
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ness  it  beholds  itself  in  lake  Vattem,  bottomless  they  would  have  us  believe;  so 
deep  it  is. 

I  have  seen  it  transparent  and  placid.  Betimes  it  is  playful  on  the  surface 
and  full  of  the  wildest  caprices,  while  round  about  stand  mighty  mountains  on 
guard,  helmeted,  green  crests  waving  in  the  wind. 

Happy  is  he  who  minds  the  wonders  of  nature,  the  play  of  the  winds,  the 
songs  of  the  birds  above  us,  the  language  of  flowers,  the  deep-toned  spirit  voices 
of  leaping  waters. 

Come  closer  to  nature:  Learn  also  from  books  of  bygone  days,  when  needs 
were  fewer  and  customs  simpler: 

Now  farewell!  And  welcome  again:  I  set  you  free.  Farewell! 

The  writer  is  just  a  layman  looking  back  through  the  years 
and  I  recall  my  first  introduction  to  the  great  poet.  At  school 
we  children  read  a  true  tale  of  the  poet’s  childhood  days: 

The  lad’s  mother  was  a  widow  and  very  poor.  The  small  in¬ 
herited  farm — Ingrirud  was  its  melodious  name — was  not  at¬ 
tractive  in  point  of  natural  situation,  but  some  wonderful  birches 
grew  round  the  widow’s  manse — and  there  was  a  barrow  not 
far  away,  that  is  to  say  a  gravemound,  a  burial  place  from  the 
time  of  the  Vikings,  supposed  to  contain  weapons  and  treasures 
hoary  from  ancient  days.  Two  urns  he  found,  one  of  which  was 
later  preserved  in  the  attic  at  Ingrirud.  One  day,  while  engaged 
in  his  arduous  excavations,  he  found,  on  the  slope  of  the  hill,  a 
pitifully  mangled  dead  gosling,  a  dreadful  sight  to  the  tender 
lad.  He  had  not  the  heart  to  leave  the  remains  in  the  open,  ex¬ 
posed  to  further  wounds  perhaps.  Not  he.  He  buried  the  gosling 
solemnly  in  the  ancient  Viking  grave,  while  he  intoned  his  first 
oration.  An  old  maid  servant  overheard  and  remembered  the 
speech : 

Happy  art  thou. 

Little  gosling  now : 

No  foxes,  nor  ravens  nor  crow 
Shall  meet  thee — any  more. 

The  childish  rhymes  already  showed  traces  of  that  im¬ 
aginativeness,  which  was  to  attend  his  works  mature. 

The  poet  was  never  content  with  such  translations  of  his 
works,  as  he  had  observed.  He  complained  of  translators’  ig¬ 
norance  of  technique,  of  language  and  lack  of  true  instinct.  Long¬ 
fellow’s  fragments  from  Frithiofs  Saga  only  had  pleased  the 
Swedish  master. 
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I  do  not  know  that  Tegner,  at  the  time  he  expressed  his 
pleasure  in  this  matter,  was  aware  of  Longfellow’s  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  N attvardsbarnen  (“Children  of  the  Lord’s  Supper”).  I 
think  not.  But  had  he  known  the  American’s  interpretation,  it 
must  have  pleased  him,  for  it  is  surprisingly  true,  in  letter  and 
spirit,  to  the  original.  Swedish  Americans  will  recall  these  lines 
from  the  N attvardsbarnen: 

Derfor  fallen  i  stoft,  tillbedjen!  Serafema  tillbe, 

Skyla  med  vingame  sex  sitt  aniet  for  glansen  af  den,  som 
Hangde  pi  intet  sitt  murarelod,  di  ban  murade  verlden. 

Longfellow’s  version  is  beautiful: 

Therefore  fall  in  the  dust  and  pray:  The  seraphs  adoring 
Cover  with  pinions  six  their  face  in  the  glory  of  him  who 
Hung  his  masonry  pendant  on  naught,  when  the  world  he  created. 

Frithiofs  Saga 

A  few  years  ago  I  read,  with  greatest  satisfaction,  Clement 
B.  Shaw’s  complete  translation  of  the  illustrious  Swedish  saga. 
By  means  of  this  translation  the  student  can  gain,  I  am  per¬ 
suaded,  a  fairly  good  idea  of  Tegner’s  art.  Dr.  Shaw  has  the 
singular  honor  of  having  done  justice  to  the  Tegnerian  meters, 
being  so  far,  it  appears,  the  only  translator  equipped  for  the  task 
in  hand.  The  Shaw  translation  appeared  in  1908. 

Lately,  after  reading  that  work,  I  was  made  aware  of  the 
interpretation  made  by  Rev.  William  Blackley,  published  in 
1857,  republished  here  in  1914.  This  work  in  many  respects  is 
inferior,  in  my  opinion.  If  this  is  so,  where  was  the  need  of  its 
publication  six  years  after  Shaw’s  work  had  appeared?  For 
that  matter,  what  is  the  use  of  airing  my  humble  opinion  this 
late  day? 

It  is  the  fear  that  the  priceless  original  may  be  judged  by  a 
translation,  not  everywhere  lacking  in  merit,  to  be  sure,  but 
very  misleading  in  many  ways,  as  Blackley’s  certainly  is. 

Often  he  fails  to  show  the  style  of  the  Tegnerian  speech. 
The  music  is  lacking.  The  meters,  the  movements,  are  not  the 
elegant  meters,  movements,  we  used  to  know. 

It  so  happens  that  Tegner  is  a  virtuoso  in  making  the  most  of 
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his  language  in  song.  His  skill  as  a  builder  of  verse  is  magical  and 
enchanting. 

Therefore,  it  so  not  enough,  if  one  would  truly  portray  Teg- 
n6r,  to  render  the  sense  of  the  Swedish  phrase,  while  neglecting 
meters  and  form,  as  Blackley  frequently  does.  This  I  regret, 
for,  somehow,  to  me,  an  old  Swede,  the  matter  appears  im¬ 
portant,  as  I  remember  the  Frithiofs  Saga  and  its  perfections. 

We  used  to  con  the  Saga  in  childhood  and  youth.  Its  musical 
beauty,  its  pathos,  entranced  us  early  and  its  appeal  remains. 
Perhaps  this  is,  as  it  should  be,  after  so  many  years. 

As  the  Scotch  love  their  Burns  and  quote  him,  so  we  quoted 
Tegner.  It  was  a  treasure  in  palace  and  hut  under  the  northern 
star:  the  saga  of  Frithiof  the  Bold  and  Ingeborg,  princess  of 
Sognefjord. 

Old  Viking  sagas  enchanted  us,  particularly  as  in  Frithiof 
the  strenuous  life  was  idealized.  < 

Tegner’s  poem  pictures  the  Viking’s  purest  and  best.  It  sings 
the  glamour  of  daring  deeds.  It  indicates  the  love  of  the  ancient 
Scandinavian  race  for  the  grandiose. 

Frithiof  was  Norse,  at  bottom  serious,  a  type  quite  different 
from  the  volatile  Latin.  Heroic,  he  was  also  sentimental. 

Imagine  a  gayety  grave  under  the  surface,  a  tenderness  never 
paraded,  a  nature  at  once  compassionate  to  the  weak  and  lowly 
and  truculent  in  a  fight,  hating  the  mean  and  small,  arrogant 
even,  when  standing  up  to  unescapable  destiny,  a  simpler  nature 
than  Hamlet.  Staunch  and  courageous,  he  seemed  to  say  to 
Fate:  “Thou  must  yield.” 

Such  was  the  nature,  the  poet  pictured  in  jeweled  verse.  It 
was  so  easy  to  think,  that  Frithiof  was  real,  when  we  were  chil¬ 
dren. 

In  my  childhood  and  youth  it  seemed,  that  well  nigh  every¬ 
one  quoted  the  saga.  My  father,  a  busy,  practical  man,  knew  his 
Tegner,  quoting,  for  instance,  with  vast  appreciation  the  canto, 
where  Frithiof  and  Bjorn  play  chess.  Said  father,  in  Swedish: 

Bjom  and  Frithiof  both  were  seated, 

O’er  a  chessboard  fair  competed. 

Every  other  square  was  silver, 

Every  other  made  of  gold. 
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“What  a  game  that  was!”  said  father. 

T  ranslations — Blackley 

The  writer  is  rambling  in  memories;  I  was  to  say  something 
definite  about  translations,  particularly  Blackley’s  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  Frithiofs  Saga. 

Blackley  is  woefully  lacking  in  skill  just  in  this  matter  of 
meter  and  form,  which  are,  in  the  case  of  Tegn^r,  surely  es¬ 
sential. 

We  shall  quote  only  a  few  of  Blackley’s  stanzas.  Take  the 
first  canto:  In  the  fourth  stanza  Blackley  sings 

When  o’er  the  earth  the  storms  speed  hoarse. 

The  oak  is  seen  to  brave  their  force 
When  in  the  sky  the  springtime  glows, 

Open  the  red  lips  of  the  rose. 

Which  is  crude  and  shows  at  once  Blackley’s  lack  of  resource: 
He  calls  to  his  aid  that  “hoarse”  to  rhyme  with  “force.” 

The  winds  may  be  hoarse,  but  Tegner  makes  nothing  of  the 
phenomenon. 

That  Blackley  omits  most  feminine  rhymes,  the  double 
rhymes — as  at  the  end  of  the  third  and  fourth  lines  in  the  stanza 
above — we  can  forgive,  of  course,  though  Dr.  Shaw,  throughout 
the  saga,  religiously  illustrates  the  use  of  such  rhymes  by  Teg- 
n6r.  See  Dr.  Shaw’s  version  of  Canto  1,  first  stanza: 

There  grew  in  Hilding’s  garden  fair 
Two  plants,  that  felt  his  fostering  care: 

No  two  so  fair  the  north  e’er  nourished 
As  those,  that  in  this  garden  flourished. 

There  is  a  liquid  beauty  in  feminine  rhymes  in  contrast  to 
the  more  robust,  abrupt  masculine  ones. 

In  the  seventh  stanza  Blackley  describes  Ingeborg  and 
Frithiof,  in  childhood,  dancing  in  the  moonlight: 

But  saw’st  thou  them  in  moonlit  glade 
Dancing  beneath  the  forest  shade, 

Thou’dst  think  in  airy  dance  t’have  seen 
The  fairy  King  and  fairy  Queen. 

A  little  resource  would  have  found  some  substitute  for  such 
a  tongue  stumbling  block  as  “Thou’dst.” 
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Then  the  translator  goes  on  to  say  in  the  thirteenth  stanza: 

How  all  too  soon  sweet  childhood  flew 
And  Frithiof  to  manhood  grew, 

While  to  the  maid  mature  his  eye 
Beamed  full  of  love’s  intensity. 

How  comes  the  end  of  intensity  to  rhyme  with  eye? 

There  are  many  rhymes  in  Blackley’s  book,  that  are  intoler¬ 
able  to  a  Swedish  ear.  Certainly  “move”  and  “love”  and 
“throne”  and  “son”  are  vocally  disagreeable. 

Let  us  proceed  to  the  second  canto,  “King  Bele  and  Thorsten 
Vikingsson:” 

This  is  built  to  the  pentameter  iambic,  a  verse  of  five  ac¬ 
cents,  the  first  on  the  second  syllable  of  the  line.  I  will  mark  the 
accents  in  the  following  Swedish  original. 

King  B61e,  stod'd  pi  sva'rdet,  i  kiingssal  st6d, 

Hos  h6nom  Thdrsten  Vikingsson,  den  b6nde  g6d, 

Hans  gimle  vipenbrdder  snart  hflndrai'rig 
Och  a'rrig  s6m  en  riinsten  och  silfverhi'rig. 

Dr.  Shaw  provided  a  well-nigh  perfect  translation  of  the  above. 

King  B61e,  swdrdsustalned  in  his  pilace  st6od 
With  Thdrstem,  s6n  of  Viking  and  p6asant  gdod, 

His  cintenirian  c6mrade  in  mirtial  gl6ry 

With  visage  scirred  as  rune-stone  and  locks  all  h6ary. 

This  is  excellent  in  all  respects.  Reading  this  stanza  with 
great  precision,  timing  and  care  as  to  the  placing  of  accents,  we 
discover,  how  beautifully  the  poem  is  constructed. 

Here  we  discover  a  stately  ceremonial  elegance  in  the  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  muse,  each  accent  a  step  onward,  as  we  read. 

The  measures  exactly  suit  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion,  the 
centenarian  king  and  his  aged  comrade  bidding  their  sons  fare¬ 
well  for  life. 

Observing  the  iambic  in  this  canto,  we  find  it  hypercatalectic 
on  the  third  foot — there  are  additional,  hurried  syllables  there — 
a  device  which  Dr.  Shaw  faithfully  reproduces  throughout  the 
canto. 

This  does  not  disturb  the  stateliness  of  the  processional.  The 
device  is  something  in  the  nature  of  an  added,  quaint  ornament. 
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This  canto  shows,  that  rhythm  and  form  have  something  to 
do  with  what  I  would  call  the  personality  of  poems. 

There  is  such  a  thing  as  personality  of  poems  as  of  persons. 
It  is  felt — like  manners.  Movements  even  betray  persons  or 
poems. 

It  is  Blackley’s  misfortune  to  be  unrhythmical  to  a  degree. 
Much  of  his  verse  is  impossible  to  read  without  dismay.  One 
stumbles.  There  are  so  many  pitfalls  to  trip  the  unwary. 

Blackley’s  second  stanza  of  canto  II  reads  as  follows: 

So  stind  two  dged  tdmples  midst  mountains  high, 

Both  with  age  tottering,  to  ruin  nigh. 

Yet  w6rds  of  wfsdome  still  on  the  wdlls  we  sde 
And  on  the  roof  pictures  of  antiquity. 

In  this  the  first  and  third  lines  are  soundly  built,  but  the 
second  and  fourth  are  awkward  in  rhythm,  to  say  the  least. 
There  is  an  appalling  sense  of  bewilderment  at  the  curious  be¬ 
havior  of  our  metrical  feet. 

This  stanza  illustrates,  also,  the  fact  that  Blackley,  for  lack 
of  resource,  is  often  not  true  to  the  sense  of  the  Swedish  original. 

The  second  line  of  the  original  verse  refers  to  the  crumbling 
temple  ruins  as  “to  heathen  gods  dedicated”  Not  so  Blackley. 
Why  did  he  not  say:  “To  heathen  god  devoted  to  ruin  nigh?” 

Again:  The  opening  stanza  of  the  second  canto  refers  to  the 
king’s  old  friend  as  “his  centenarian  comrade  in  arms”  as  Dr. 
Shaw  has  simply  put  it. 

Blackley  speaks  of  “the  comrade,  who  for  eighty  years  his  wars 
did  share.” 

Where  did  Blackley  get  his  eighty  years  of  warfare?  Yet 
Blackley,  in  his  preface,  claims  that  he  has  rendered  a  true 
translation,  “word  for  word”  and  “thought  for  thought.”  He 
says  so  himself. 

In  the  fourth  canto  it  is  regrettable  that  Blackley  is  not  able 
to  illustrate,  by  means  of  the  feminine  rhymes,  the  variety  and 
charm  of  Tegner. 

Vill  klfngar  sidgen  i  Frfthiofs  sdl 
Och  skdidema  prfsa  bans  d'ttartil. 

Men  s&bgen  gla'der 

Ej  Frithiof,  ban  bo'r  ej  bvad  skilden  qva'der. 
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We  realize  the  diflFerence,  reading  Blackley’s  version: 

Loud  s6undeth  the  song  in  Frithiof’s  hall 
The  scilds  sing  the  fame  of  his  ancestors  all 
No  j6y  they  bring 

To  Frithiof,  who  heeds  not  the  tales  they  sing. 

This  is  not  bad,  but  it  is  not  Tegner — not  quite. 

Shaw  is  more  conscientious,  when  he  says: 

Wide  6choes  the  miisic  in  Frfthiof’s  hill, 

His  ancestors’  gl6ry  the  scilds  recill, 

But  s6ng  rejdices 

Not  Frfthiof,  nor  h£ars  he  the  singers  voices. 

We  find  in  this  canto  of  Blackley’s,  as  well  as  throughout  the 
saga,  some  terrible  rhymes,  such  as  “moody  and  bloody”  and 
“one  and  alone.”  Can  anyone  doubt  that  a  part  of  Tegner’s 
charm  lies  in  perfection  of  meters,  motions,  delectable  lilt — 
aside  from  the  beauty  of  his  expressed  emotions? 

In  the  fifth  canto,  “King  Ring,”  the  Swedish  poet  sings,  in 
the  third  stanza: 

Rattvisan  satt  insam,  bid’  string  och  hnid, 

Pi  d6marst61en, 

Och  frfden  betilte  hvart  i'r  sin  skild 
Och  k6mets  ghld 

Lig  stro'dt  dfver  lindet  och  skin  i  s61en. 

No  matter  what  you  do  to  make  the  best  of  it  in  reading 
Blackley’s  version  of  the  above,  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  dis¬ 
couraged.  Bear  in  mind  the  rhythm  of  the  Swedish  stanza,  as 
you  read  Blackley: 

Justice  sat  merciful  but  undismayed 

Upon  the  judging  stone 

And  peace  each  year  abundant  tribute  paid, 

While  widely  spread 

In  sunshine  bright  the  golden  cornfields  shone. 

The  exigency  of  the  case  again  compels  me  to  quote  Dr.  Shaw 
in  the  same  stanza: 

Here  jfistice  unswerving  sits  thrdned  al6ne 
With  mild  contrdlling, 

And  peace  each  year  pays  the  debt  her  6wn, 

While  g61den  str6wn 

Lie  sfinlit,  ripening  grdin-fields  r611ing. 
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This,  Dr.  Shaw’s  translation,  compels  my  admiration.  It 
attains  the  Tegnerian  lilt.  It  is  fastidious  in  its  choice  of  flowing 
words  and  it  is  true. 

Blackley’s  sixth  canto  in  no  way  can  be  said  to  represent  the 
original  verses,  the  meters  of  which  are  all  trochees,  first  syl¬ 
lables  of  the  lines  always  accented. 

Blackley  builds  as  he  chooses.  Trochees  or  iambics  are  one  to 
him; 

Ingeborg,  in  Balder’s  keeping, 

P&sseth  all  her  days  in  weeping. 

Thine  aid  in  strife  she  may  not  claim, 

T6arful  maiden  azure-eyed. 

What  w6uld’st  thou,  Bjorn?  Assail  my  queen, 

Which  d6ar  from  childhood  diys  hath  b6en. 

The  ndblest  piece  in  all  the  game? 

Her  I’ll  defend,  whate’er  betide? 

We  find  that  only  at  the  ends  of  the  first  and  second  lines 
has  Blackley  found  it  possible  to  represent  Tegner’s  feminine 
rhymes,  the  double  rhymes.  I  quote  from  Shaw: 

Ingeborg  in  Balder’s  keeping 
Wfiars  away  her  days  in  weeping. 

C&nnot  she  to  battle  stir  ♦hee, — 

Mduming  maid  with  eyes  cf  blue? 

V&inly  thou  my  queen  pursuest, 

Thit  I  e’er  have  loved  the  truest, 

Pi£ce  of  all  the  game  most  worthy, 

H£r  I  save,  whate’er  ensue. 

Dr.  Shaw  has  realized  that  a  translator  has  no  right  to  con¬ 
sider  himself  footloose. 

In  this  canto,  as  elsewhere,  Blackley,  for  lack  of  resource,  is 
forced  to  the  use  of  words  at  variance  with  the  original’s  mean¬ 
ing,  as  when  he  calls  Hilding  “bold”  in  order  to  find  a  rhyme  for 
“gold”  in  the  first  stanza. 

Tegner  calls  Hilding  “huld”  (in  Swedish)  and  “huld”  means 
kind  or  amiable. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  that  Blackley’s  “Chessgame,”  canto  6, 
is  most  unfortunate. 
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The  ninth  canto,  in  Swedish,  is  a  delight  vocally  and  rhyth¬ 
mically: 

Nd'ar  det  hoSt. 

Stdrmande  h&'fver  sig  h4fvets  brdit. 

Ack,  men  hur  g£ma  jag  sdte 
Addi  derdte. 

or  the  fourth  stanza : 

N&r  det  blir  v4r', 

Kdnuner  ban  h£m,  men  den  il'lskade  gi'r 
£j  till  bans  md'te  i  sdlen, 

Icke  i  ddlen. 

This  is  perfection  of  motion  and  sound.  As  for  Blackley:  Says  he: 

H6  will  be  borne 

With  spring,  but  bis  dear  one  will  come 
No  m6re  to  bis  love-breathing  call 
In  vdlley  or  ball. — {Love  breathing  call)) 

Dr.  Shaw  is  far  more  reasonable,  when  he  says: 

At  springtime’s  call 

will  return,  but  in  dale  or  in  ball 
N6’er  may  bis  loving  one  meet  bim, 

E4ger  to  greet  bim. 

And  so  on. 

Tegner’s  twenty-first  canto,  “Rings  drapa,”  has  been  “man¬ 
handled,”  evidently  not  understood  at  all.  Here  we  have  the 
first  stanza  in  Swedish,  as  follows: 

Sitter  i  bo'gen, 

Ho'gattad  bo'fding, 

Sldgsv4rd  vid  sidan, 

Sko'lden  pa  inn, 

Giigaren  g6de 
Gna'ggar  derinne, 

Skripar  med  gildbof 
Griindmurad  grif. 

to  which  Dr.  Shaw  responds: 

Sits  in  his  grivemound 
Mighty-born  mdnarch; 

Sw6rd  by  his  side  lies. 

Shield  on  his  irm; 
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Neighs  his  st^ed  near  him, 

N6blest  of  chirgers. 

Stamping  with  gdldhoof 
Grdund  of  the  gr&ve. 

For  any  translation  to  be  true  and  effective  it  must  be  molded 
to  that  pattern.  There  is,  we  must  be  aware,  a  strong  accent  on 
the  first  syllable  of  each  line.  The  poem  “sets”  itself  dramatically 
on  those  accents.  In  fact  we  can  imagine  a  strong  staccato  chord 
upon  the  harp,  when  minstrels,  in  ancient  days,  sang  drapas  like 
these. 

These  characteristics  of  Ring’s  Drapa  it  is  not  in  Blackley 
to  understand  or  to  represent.  I  quote  Blackley’s  first  stanza: 

Ih  the  grave  sftteth 
Ring,  gr6atest  of  mdnarchs, 

Beside  him  his  b&ttlesword, 

Shield  on  his  inn. 

His  chirger,  the  n6ble, 

Neighing  beneith  him, 

With  gilded  hoof  piweth 
The  will  of  the  grivej 

Compare  it  to  the  original  and  to  the  Shaw  translation. 
Shaw  strikes,  through  his  punctilious  adherence  to  pattern,  the 
true  note  throughout. 

Tegner,  one  can  say,  “poured”  this  twenty-first  canto  into  a 
rigid  mold — with  certain  accents  and  certain  meters.  Observe 
then  the  stanza  above:  Did  Blackley  sense  the  dramatic  neces¬ 
sity  of  those  forceful  initial  accents?  Is  it  possible,  that  he  did? 

There  is  nothing  rigid  and  nothing  stately  in  Blackley’s 
version  of  the  twenty-first  canto,  because  of  his  unreliable 
meters,  his  misplaced  accents. 

Blackley  frequently  does  not  grasp  Tegner’s  meaning.  The 
Swedish  poet,  for  instance,  speaks  of  the  bridge  Bifrost,  over 
which  the  dead  King  Ring  is  supposed  to  ride  in  state  up  to 
Valhalla. 

Sang  the  Swede: 

Svfgtar  for  bd'rdan 
B&'giga  br6n — 

This  can  be  well  expressed  as  follows: 
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Sw&yed  by  its  biirden 
B£nds  the  long  bridge. 


Blackley  must  say: 

Arched  is  the  bridge, 

Which  to  me  ft  him  descfnds — 

and  that  is  a  queer  expression. 

Blackley’s  defence  for  his  shortcomings  seems  to  be  “that 
greater  liberty,  which  the  constitution  of  English  letters,  like 
that  of  the  English  government,  wisely  allows,”  as  Blackley 
says  in  his  preface  of  1857. 

There  is  a  device  in  this  canto,  alliteration,  which  is  planned 
repetition  of  initial  letters,  as  found  in  the  Swedish  poem  and 
Shaw’s  translation,  but  not  consistently  carried  out  in  Blackley. 

Therefore,  by  that  much  also  does  Blackley  fail  to  reveal  the 
uniqueness  of  this  canto. 

Blackley  is  happier  in  the  twenty-second  canto: 

The  daughter  scrubs  the  helmet  clean — 

Bright  mdst  it  glare, 

Then  bldshes  red,  for  she  has  seen 
Her  Image  th6re. 

To  deal  with  iambics  appears  to  be  an  advantage. 

Consider  the  twentieth  canto,  “King  Ring’s  Death.”  In 
Swedish  we  have  the  first  stanza: 

Gdllmanig  fi'le, 

Skinfaxe,  drdger 

Vi'rsol  ur  vi'gen  mer  hh'rlig  hn  fo'rr. 

Mdrgonens  stri'le, 

Ddbbslt  si  figer, 

Liker  i  kdngssal:  det  kldppar  pd  difrr. 

It  is  easy  to  feel,  how  the  rhythm  goes.  For  illustration  I  am 
forced  to  quote  from  Dr.  Shaw : 

Shienfax,  that  shiketh 
Gdldmane  at  spring’s  call, 

Driws  from  the  wive  brighter  sdn  than  befdre. 

M6m’s  beam,  that  briaketh, 

Pliys  in  the  Kifig’s  hall 

Dodbly  more  fair:  Sounds  a  kndck  at  the  door. 
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This  realizes  the  rhythm  to  the  full  and  is  as  exact  in  mean¬ 
ing,  as,  it  would  seem,  is  possible. 

The  final  dramatic  phrase,  sounds  a  knock  at  the  door,  exactly 
matches  the  Swedish  Det  klappar  pd  dorr. 

Now  is  it  not  well  to  show  how  Blackley  errs  in  letter  and 
spirit?  Blackley: 

With  g61den  mane  gleaming 

Skfnfixe  more  n6bly 

Driweth  the  s(m  from  the  wdves  than  bef6re. 

M6ming’s  bright  burning 

Illhmineth  doiibly 

The  h&ll  of  the  mdnarch:  Then  6 pens  the  ddor. 

Again  we  note  the  unreliability  of  the  meter.  Moreover, 
Blackley  lost  the  startling  appeal  of  the  final  phrase,  “sounds  a 
knock  at  the  door,”  for  Blackley’s  “then  opens  the  door”  is 
tame,  devoid  of  drama  and,  of  course,  is  a  needlessly  free  render¬ 
ing  of  Tegner’s  verse. 

And  so  it  goes. 

It  would  be  wearisome,  no  doubt,  to  carry  criticism  further: 
There  are  no  less  than  twenty-four  cantos  in  the  saga. 

The  net  result  of  my  reading  is  this:  I  am  forced  to  say  that 
Blackley’s  work  is  all  too  imperfect  for  him  to  reveal  the  art 
of  Tegner  and  in  what  manner  he  was  unique. 

I  cannot  agree  with  Blackley’s  opinion  that  Tegner’s  meter 
is  “uncouth”  in  the  last  canto,  “The  Reconciliation.”  He  thinks 
the  Tegnerian  muse  limps  footsore  in  at  the  end  of  her  long 
“trek.”  I  disagree.  It  just  depends  how  you  read  the  canto.  It 
should  be  read  smoothly.  The  speech  of  the  priest  is  persuasive, 
conversational,  gentle  and  not  explosive.  Permit  me  to  quote,  at 
last.  Dr.  Shaw’s  beautiful  interpretation  of  the  fifth  stanza  of 
the  twenty-third  canto: 

There  haunteth  every  life  beneath  the  heaven 
The  demon  Nidhogg  from  the  world  of  night: 

He  hates  the  Asa  mark,  that  stands  engraven 
On  hero’s  brow  and  sword,  that  flashes  bright. 

Each  ireful  deed,  enacted  by  a  craven 
Stands  forth  a  tribute  to  infernal  might. 

And  when  he  prospers  by  a  fane’s  cremation. 

He  claps  his  coalblack  hands  in  exultation. 
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This  is  highly  spontaneous.  It  has  the  same  flow,  it  breathes 
the  same  eloquence  as  the  original  Swedish. 

Finally  let  me  say  that  my  purpose  in  writing  this  article  is 
to  point  to  the  source,  from  which  the  American  student  of 
Tegner  may  gain  a  true  idea  of  Tegner’s  unique  genius,  especially 
as  shining  forth  in  the  Frithiof’s  Saga. 

Oscar  Nordell 

Gilbertville,  Massachusetts 
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Islandkatalog  der  Universitatsbibliothek  Kiel  und  der  Universitats-  und  Stadt- 
bibliothek  Koln.  Herausg.  von  der  Universitatsbibliothek  Kiel.  Bearbeitet 
von  Olaf  Klose.  Kiel,  Universitatsbibliothek,  1931  (Kataloge  der  Uni¬ 
versitatsbibliothek  Kiel.  Herausg.  von  Christoph  Weber  1.)  Pp.  xii-|-423. 

This  catalogue  is  the  first  in  a  series  of  special  catalogues  planned  in  the 
field  of  Scandinavian  literatures  for  the  University  Library  of  Kiel  The  Li¬ 
brarian  Chr.  Weber  tells  us  in  the  preface  that  since  1911  and  especially  after 
the  war  the  library  has  been  specializing  in  this  field  in  order  to  provide  Ger¬ 
many  with  an  adequate  center  of  Northern  Studies.  That  the  series  begins  with 
an  Islandkatalog  is  partly  due  to  the  Aiding  Millennaiy  of  1930;  it  was  in¬ 
tended  to  be  a  tributary  publication  on  this  occasion. 

The  nucleus  of  the  Icelandic  collection  at  Kiel  is  the  library  of  the  late 
Theodor  Mobius.  This  collection  has  of  late  been  systematically  increased  and 
its  gaps  filled  as  far  as  possible.  But  as  this  collection  had  been  catalogued  and 
the  MS — in  1930 — was  ready  for  publication  it  was  decided  also  to  include  the 
collection  of  the  University  and  City  Library  in  Koln.  The  best  part  of  this 
collection  had  been  compiled  by  the  Islandophil  Heinrich  Erkes  during  a  life¬ 
time  of  travek  and  friendly  intercourse  with  the  island,  but  he  donated  his 
private  collection  to  the  City  Library  of  Koln. 

The  catalogue  contains  8406  numbers.  When  cross  references  are  eliminated 
there  still  remain  6997  titles,  3184  of  which  are  found  in  both  libraries,  whereas 
1489  numbers  are  found  only  in  Koln,  and  2294  only  in  Kiel.  The  Koln  collection 
is  stronger  in  older  things,  whereas  the  Kiel  collection  has  more  of  recent  books; 
thus  the  two  supplement  each  other  so  as  to  form  a  comparatively  full  collection 
of  Islandica. 

In  describing  the  present  Islandkatalog  it  is  natural  to  compare  it  with  the 
great  Catalogue  of  the  Icelandic  Collection  at  Cornell.  The  difference  in  size  is 
telling.  Although  the  two  volumes  of  the  Cornell  Catalogue  do  not  list  any  books 
after  1926,  still  they  make  some  1000  pages  as  against  the  423  pages  of  the 
Islandkatalog,  carried  down  to  1930.  But  in  the  first  place  the  Cornell  Catalogue 
is  much  more  detailed,  often  listing  the  complete  contents  of  books  (see  Flatey- 
jarbdk  in  both  catalogues),  and  in  the  second  place  the  Cornell  Collection  is  ex¬ 
ceptionally  rich  in  pamphlets,  reprints  of  articles,  etc.,  which  of  course  could 
not  be  expected  in  the  German  collections.  Fortunately  for  the  German  col¬ 
lections  these  small  items  often  have  little  value  except  as  collectors’  items.  But 
the  fact  remains  that  the  Cornell  collection  is  still  far  ahead. 

As  to  the  arrangement  of  the  Islandkatalog  we  note  that  it  is  almost  the 
reverse  of  the  one  adopted  in  the  Cornell  Catalogue.  The  latter  is  a  catalogue 
of  authors  in  the  alphabetical  order  of  their  names  and  followed  by  a  subject 
index.  The  Islandkatalog  arranges  the  titles  systematically  according  to  subject 
matter,  beginning  with  works  of  general  nature  such  as  Periodicals  and  Serials, 
Bibliographies  and  Catalogues,  etc.  Then  follow  Geography,  the  Natural  Sciences 
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and  allied  subjects,  Jurisprudence  and  Political  Economy.  Next  come  the 
humaniora  introduced  by  History  and  closed  by  Linguistics  and  Literary  His¬ 
tory,  which  cover  the  best  part  of  the  book  (pp.  162-323).  The  Old  Icelandic 
literature  is  arranged  after  the  fashion  of  Mogk’s  Literatur-Geschichte.  The  sys¬ 
tematic  catalogue  is  then  followed  by  an  alphabetical  register  of  titles  (authors) 
(pp.  330-415),  and  that  again  by  a  subject  index  (pp.  415-423). 

The  whole  reads  almost  as  a  pragmatic  description  of  Iceland — its  geog¬ 
raphy  and  history,  economical,  cultural  and  literary — ^and  this,  combined  with 
the  moderate  size  of  the  volume,  makes  it  an  extremely  handy  manual  for  the 
student.  This  value  is  still  more  enhanced  by  the  clear  print  in  which  the  heavy 
black  type  titles  stand  out  and  catch  the  eye. 

A  detailed  comparison  with  the  Cornell  Catalogue  would  doubtless  bring 
out  some  items  not  found  at  Cornell,  although,  usually,  it  is  bound  to  be  the 
other  way  round.  Such  an  item  is,  e.g.,  G.  A.  Hight,  A  Biographical  Dictionary 
of  the  Icelandic  Sagas,  a  typewritten  MS  of  which  there  are  only  two  more 
copies  in  existence  (in  Oxford).  But  apart  from  such  rare  acquisitions  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  Islandkatalog  is  four  years  more  up  to  date  than  the 
Cornell  Catalogue,  so  that  for  that  reason  only  it  is  indispensable  for  the  latest 
publications. 

Some  minor  errors  and  inconsequencies  I  have  noticed — and  there  may  be 
more  of  them  for  aught  I  know — but  they  do  not  seriously  impair  the  work  by 
any  means.  As  an  example  I  may  mention  that  I  was  surprised  to  find  a  reference 
under  Worlbildung  to  a  work  like  B.  K.  p6r61fsson,  Um  islenskar  ordmyndir  . . . , 
but  not  to  A.  J6hannesson,  Die  Suffixe  im  Islandischen,  and  Die  Komposita  im 
IsUtndischen.  And  I  was  equally  surprised  to  find  G.  FriSjdnsson  Olof  {  Asi 
listed  under  Biography  instead  of  Fiction.  Obviously  the  cataloguer  has  taken 
the  words  of  the  author  in  question  too  seriously. 

I  trust  that  the  above  is  enough  to  call  attention  to  this  handsome  and 
useful  publication.  As  an  Icelander  I  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  convey  my 
share  of  thanks  to  the  Library  and  Librarians  of  Kiel  for  their  excellent  Ju- 
hildumsgabe  to  the  Icelandic  nation. 

Stef  An  Einarsson 

The  Johns  Hopkins  University 


OLD  NORSE  PHONOLOGICAL  NOTES 


h  I,  Fd’.hanga. 

If /i  (  <  *fanhan)  has  been  preserved,  why  has  *hd  ( <  *hanhan) 
f  been  lost? 

Hanga  {hangi,  hangda,  cf.  OHG  hangen)  displaced  *hd  thruout 
the  present  system  but  fanga  {-ada)  did  not  displace*  fd. 

But/a«ga  ‘to  catch’ and  /d ‘to  get’ have  distinctly  different 
meanings  and  therefore  an  interchange  of  form  did  not  regularly 
occur. 

On  the  other  hand,  *hd  and  hanga  were  synonymous  (‘to 
hang’),  hence  hanga  displaced  *hd  thru  the  influence  of  ganga; 
i.e.,  hanga,  hekk'.hengum,  hanginn  like  ganga,  gekk'.gengum, 
genginn. 

That  the  present  system  of  hanga  preserved  its  weak  conjuga¬ 
tion  {hangi,  -ir)  and  did  not  pass  over  into  the  strong  conjuga- 
I  tion  in  conformity  with  ganga  {geng,  gengr)  is  due  to  association 

(  with  the  w'eak  preterit  form  hangda. 

The  fusion  of  the  two  verbal  systems  is  seen  not  only  in  the 
present  tense  but  also  in  the  past  participial  form  hanginn  (with¬ 
out  gi-umlaut,  a  secondary  formation  from  the  root  hang-) 
parallel  to  fanginn  ‘captured’  (from  fanga). 

That  in  WGerm.  the  two  verbal  systems  were  not  fused  as  in 
1  ON,  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  in  WGerm.  there  existed  along- 

;  side  the  form  gangan  also  the  forms  gdn’.gen  which  did  not 

regularly  occur  in  ON.^ 

The  forms  gdn’.gen  rather  than  gangan  may  have  been 
I  felt  as  the  regular  present  tense  formation®  so  that  an  associa¬ 

tion  between  the  wg-verbs,  hang-dn,  -en  and  gangan,  was 
thereby  considerably  weakened. 

W'herever  in  WGerm.  the  weak  verb  has  not  entirely  dis- 

’  '  Except  a  few  times  in  the  present  subjunctive  form/uwgc;  cf.  Xoreen, 

Aisl.  Gram*  §504,  .Anm.  1. 

®  The  form  gd  occurred  very  rarely  and  in  late  OX;  cf.  Xoreen,  op.  cit., 
I  §5W,  .Anm.  4. 

I  3  Cf.  R.  J.  Kellogg,  “The  Phonetic  and  Morphological  Settings  of  the 

I  Middle  High  German  Clipt  Preterits,”  Sludies  in  Honor  of  Hermann  Collitz, 

IV,  4,  p.  225. 
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placed  the  strong  verb,  the  present  system  of  *hdhan  remains 
intact  parallel  to  gdn  (cf.  OE  hdnlgdn;  OHG  hdhanlgdn  but 
ON  hanga'.ganga). 

II.  Fd’.fekk;  hanga’.hekk. 

We  have  fekk<*Jeng,  hekk<*heng  instead  of  original  *fe 
<*feh<*fenh,  *hc<*heh<*henh. 

At  first  blush  one  is  tempted  to  assume  that  the  -ng  in 
*feng:*heng  was  due  (as  in  WGerm.)  to  the  leveling  influence  of 
the  plural  forms  in  -ng,  fengum’.kengum. 

But  elsewhere  the  g  {<*h)  of  the  preterit  plural  was  rarely 
transferred  to  the  preterit  singular  (cf.  the  6th  ablaut  series 
sl6  {<*sldh)\sl6gum,  dro  {<*drdh<*drdy):drdgum;  5th  ablaut 
series  Id  {<*lah<*lay):lggnm,Jrd  (<*frah<*Jray):frQgum,  pd 
(  <  *pah  <  *pay) :  pqgum. 

One  might  object  to  this  parallel  on  the  ground  that  in  earlier 
*Jenh’.fengum,  *henh:hengunt  we  have  to  do  with  nh'.ng  and  not 
with  simple  h'.g.  The  past  participial  forms  of  these  verbs 
(Jenginn: hanginn)  likewise  contained  -ng.  But  the  past  parti¬ 
ciples  of  the  verbs  with  simple  *h  likewise  contained  g  (cf. 
sleginn,  dreginn,  leginn,  etc.)  and  if  the  nasal  n  had  anything  to 
do  with  the  leveling  in  question,  then  why  was,  e.g.,  blett 
(<*blent)  not  leveled  to  *blend  in  conformity  with  the  plural 
form  blendum  (past  part,  blandinn  with  nasal  like  hanginn)} 

The  facts  then  are  against  the  assumption  that  the  -ng  in 
*feng:*heng  was  borrowed  from  the  plural  forms  henguntl 
gengunt,  for  such  a  borrowing  did  not  elsewhere  take  place  in 
PN. 

The  starting  point  for  the  substitution  of  -ng  for  original 
*-nh  in  *fenh>*feng,  *henk>*heng  was  furnished  by  the  second¬ 
ary  form  hanga  (for  *hd,  see  I  above).  The  form  hanga  in  con¬ 
formity  with  ganga  gave  *heng>hekk  (like  *geng> gekk),  hence 
likewise  fekk  in  conformity  with  gekk. 

The  leveling  influence,  therefore,  had  its  origin  in  the  present 
system  in  -ng  {hanga'.ganga)  and  not  in  the  preterit  plural  in 
-ng  (which  finds  no  parallel  in  ON).  As  parallels  for  new  preterit 
forms  due  to  the  congruence  of  the  present  tense  with  other 
verbs  I  may  mention  flSja,  jld’.fl^'da  after  the  pattern  of  the 
weak  type  frj/ja,  frj/'da;  sd,  sera'.sdSa  after  the  pattern  of  the 
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weak  type  spd,  spada;  kid,  kld'.kldgum  {iot*kldm)  after  the 
pattern  of  sld,  sld'.sldgum,  etc.  The  substitution  of  the  form 
*heng> hekk  for  *henh,  due  to  analogy  with  *geng> gekk  {hanga: 
ganga),  finds  a  striking  parallel  in  frfirum’.frera  (for  fraus)  due 
to  analogy  with  the  reduplicating  type  r^rum'.rera. 

Ill  Hjd : hjuggum;bj6 : bjuggutn. 

If  we  assume  that  PG  tfU  (  =  1^)  became  ggw  in  ON,  just  as 
in  Goth.,  how  then  are  the  singular  forms  hjd’.bjd  (without 
-gg(^))  be  explained? 

The  lack  of  -gg  in  these  forms  is  attributed  either  to  a  sim¬ 
plification  of  the  original  (Heusler)  or  to  the  existence  of 
an  original  single  w  (Dieter-Fick). 

Heusler*  contends  that  ww  did  not  pass  over  into  ggw  until 
after  the  time  when  a  final  short  vowel  was  lost  and  conse¬ 
quently  was  simplified  in  final  position  to  w:  thus  *hehauwa 
>  *hehau{w)  >  hjd. 

But  this  hypothesis  is  in  conflict  with  the  facts,  for  under 
exactly  the  same  phonetic  conditions  ww  became  ggw  in,  e.g., 
*blauwa>*blaggwa>  Goth,  blaggw;  *hnauw>*hnaggw>  ON 
htiQgg;  *hauwa  >  *haggwa  >  ON  hggg  neut.  o-substantive.  That  the 
form  hjd  goes  back  to  a  form  *hehauwa  (with  ww)  seems  to  me, 
therefore,  out  of  the  question.  Similarly  bjd  cannot  go  back  to  a 
form  *bebanw  or  *bebuuw  with  final  i  =  uu)’ 

For  the  singular  forms  hjd’.bjd  both  Dieter®  and  Fick^  as¬ 
sume  a  single  w  i*hehowa>hjd,  beb6wa>bjd,  Dieter;  *hehau> 
hjd,  *bebau>bjd,  Fick).  For  the  plural  forms  Dieter  assumes  ww 
(*hehuwwum> hjuggum,  *bebuwwum>bjuggum) .  Fick  does  not 
give  the  plural  forms. 

*  Cf.  Heusler,  Aisl.  Elementarb.,*  §186:  “Dieser  zum  Got.  stimmende 
Lautwandel  scheint  jiinger  zu  sein  als  der  Schwund  germ,  auslautender  Vokal- 
kiirze:  in  der  so  entstandenen  Auslautsstellung  ist  er  dann  unterblieben.  Also 
germ.  *hauwanam>*haggwan>hQggoa,  aber  Prat.  germ.  *hehauwa>*hehau(w)> 
hid." 

‘The  form  bjd  Heusler  {op.  cj/.,§85,  Anm.  2)  derives  from  *biu<*bebil 
without  final  -uw. 

*  Cf.  Dieter,  LaiU-  und  Formenlehre  der  allgerm.  Dialekle,  §192,  p.  358. 

'  Cf.  A.  Fick,  Vgl.  11^/6.  der  indo-germ.  Sprachen,  65  {hau,  havvan)  and 
272  (biiwan,  b&oan). 
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Pick’s  hypothetical  forms  *hehau:*bebau  find  no  support,  for 
otherwise  ww  does  not  after  a  short  vowel  alternate  in  the 
verbal  system  with  single  w  (cf.  Goth.  blaggw<*blaww\blug- 
gwtttn  <  *bluwwum :  ON  tggg  <  *taww :  tuggum  <  *tuwwum) . 

After  a  long  vowel,  on  the  other  hand,  no  cases  of  the  gemi¬ 
nate  ww  (similarly  jj)  occur.  Hence  Dieter  may  be  right  in 
postulating  a  long  radical  vowel  (d)  for  the  singular  forms 
hjd:bj6<*hehdwa:*bebdwa  (cf.  trua'.triir’Jryggr;  bualbjuggum: 
byggva). 

So  long  as  it  cannot  be  shown  that  in  PG  the  geminate  ww 
occurred  after  long  vowels.  Dieter’s  theory  must  be  regarded  as 
the  best  possible  explanation®  of  the  forms  hjd'.bjd,  for  we  can¬ 
not  otherwise  explain  them  as  phonetically  correct  forms  with¬ 
out  coming  into  conflict  with  the  existing  facts  (as  shown 
above). 

University  of  Kansas  Albert  Morey  Sturtevant 

*  F.  A.  Wood,  “Reduplicating  Verbs  in  Germanic,”  Germanic  Studies,  I 
(University  of  Chicago),  p.  33,  regards  the  forms  bjo:  bjuggum  as  analogical 
after  the  pattern  of  hjd  {<*hehow),  hjuggum. 


REVIEWS 

TWO  NOVELS  ABOUT  ICELAND 

Doubtless  as  a  result  of  the  Icelandic  Millennial  Celebration  in  1930  there 
has  appeared  in  English,  during  the  last  three  years,  an  unusual  number  of 
books  dealing  with  Iceland.  Not  the  least  significant  of  these  are  two  novels, 
written  by  Icelanders  about  certain  phases  of  Icelandic  life,  which  lately  have 
been  translated  into  English:  Seven  Days’  Darkness  by  Ciunnar  Gunnarsson 
(Translated  by  Roberts  Tapley,  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1930), 
and  The  Bridal  Gown  by  Kristmann  Gudmundsson  (Translated  by  O.  F.  Theis, 
New  York:  Cosmopolitan  Book  Corporation,  1931).  Although  vastly  different 
in  many  respects,  both  of  these  books  deserve  the  attention  of  readers  interested 
in  high  class  literature. 

I 

Several  of  the  present-day  writers  of  Iceland  have  gained  recognition  far 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  their  native  island.  .Among  these  Gunnar  Gunnarsson 
stands  in  the  forefront.  Like  some  other  Icelandic  writers  of  our  day,  for  in¬ 
stance,  J6hann  Sigurjdnsson,  the  noted  dramatist,*  Gunnarsson  has  chosen  to 
write  in  Danish.  Not,  however,  from  any  lack  of  patriotism,  nor  from  a  lack  of 
appreciation  of  things  Icelandic;  rather  because  of  a  desire  to  reach  a  larger 
audience  than  his  countrymen  of  one  hundred  thousand.  .And  he  has  already  won 
a  large  circle  of  readers;  he  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  one  of  the  most  popular  writers 
in  Scandinavia.  What  is  still  more  significant,  his  standing  as  a  literary  artist  is 
commensurate  with  his  popularity,  for  no  unbiased  critic  will  deny  him  a  high 
rank  among  Scandinavian  novelists  of  today.  He  is  also  widely  known  on  con¬ 
tinental  Europe. 

Gunnar  Gunnarsson  is  not  unknown  to  the  English-speaking  world.* 
Previous  to  Seven  Days’  Darkness  two  of  his  novels  have  appeared  in  English: 
Sworn  Brothers  (Translated  by  C.  Field  and  W.  Emm6,  New  York:  Alfred  .A. 
Knopf,  1921),  Guest  the  One-Eyed  (Translated  by  W.  W.  Worster,  New  York: 
Alfred  A.  Knopf  1922),  an  abridged  version  of  the  cycle.  The  Story  of  the  Borg 
Family  (Borgslsegtens  Historic).  Both  of  these  were  favorably  reviewed  in 
England  as  well  as  in  the  United  States,  and  justly  so,  as  they  are  among  the 
author’s  most  important  works.  The  first  one  is  a  fine  historical  novel,  noted  for 
its  effective  characterization  and  its  vivid  portrayal  of  Old  Norse  culture;  the 

*  See:  Modern  Icelandic  Plays:  “Eyvind  of  the  Hills”.  “The  Hraun  Farm”. 
By  J6hann  Sigurjdnsson.  Translated  by  Henninge  Krohn  Schance.  New  A’ork: 
The  American-Scandinavian  Foundation,  1916. 

*  About  him  in  English,  see:  “Four  Icelandic  Writers”  by  W.  W.  Worster 
in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  October,  1923,  pp.  302-319.  Also  “Four  Icelandic 
Poets”  by  the  same  author  in  The  American-Scandinavian  Review,  June  1924, 
pp.  346-351. 
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other  is  a  gripping  story,  notably  the  third  volume,  the  account  of  Guest,  the 
mysterious  wanderer,  who  does  penance  for  his  former  sins  until  death  releases 
him.  A  powerful  theme — the  regeneration  of  a  soul  steeped  in  crime — is  here 
well  handled.  Simple  but  strong  characterization  goes  hand  in  hand  with  a 
graphic  description  of  the  Icelandic  scene. 

Seven  Days’  Darkness  is  not  one  of  Gunnarsson’s  latest  novels;  it  was  first 
published  in  the  Danish  back  in  1920.  It  is,  nevertheless,  one  of  his  most  original 
and  most  provocative  books.  An  English  translation  of  it  is  therefore  a  splendid 
addition  to  the  increasing  number  of  significant  Scandinavian  novels  made 
available  to  English-speaking  readers;  and  the  translation  under  consideration 
is  all  the  more  to  be  welcomed  as  Modem  Icelandic  literature,  the  prose  writings 
in  particular,  is  still  more  or  less  of  a  “dark  continent”  to  the  reading  public  of 
England  and  America. 

The  original  title  of  Seven  Days’  Darkness  is  Salige  Ere  de  enfoldige  {Blessed 
are  the  Simple),  from  the  well-lmown  words  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  I  for 
one  deeply  regret  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  change  the  name.  The  English 
title,  striking  as  it  is,  calls  undue  attention  to  the  mere  framework  of  the  story, 
the  volcanic  emption  with  its  ensuing  darkness,  impressive  though  it  be.  The 
poignant  name  of  the  original  strikes,  on  the  other  hand,  at  the  very  heart  of 
the  story  and  its  central  philosophy  of  life. 

Gunnarsson  is  noted  for  his  insight;  he  excels  in  revealing  the  iimermost 
soul-life  of  his  characters.  Of  this  Seven  Days’  Darkness  is  a  fine  illustration;  it 
is  a  profound  psychological  study.  Its  theme  is  akin  to  that  of  Shakespeare’s 
Othello — “the  destmction  of  a  good  man’s  reason  by  consummate  villainy.” 

Two  men  of  the  very  opposite  mould — two  conflicting  views  of  life — are 
here  pitted  against  each  other.  Dr.  Grimur  EUidagrimur  is  an  idealist,  a  firm 
believer  in  the  inherent  goodness  of  human  kind;  in  short,  a  man  who  holds  a 
very  charitable  view  of  life.  Pall  Einarsson,  a  man  of  very  keen  intellect,  is  as 
thoroughgoing  a  cynic  as  his  friend  and  former  schoolmate  is  a  devout  idealist. 
Pall  may  even  be  called  the  principle  of  evil  incarnate,  for  his  sole  aim  is  to  de¬ 
stroy. 

Dr.  EUidagrimur  deeply  loves  his  wife,  Vigdis,  and  tmsts  her  implicitly. 
PaU  determines  to  ruin  his  friend  by  destroying  the  latter’s  faith  in  his  wife. 
lago-Uke  be  pours  the  poison  of  suspicion,  drop  by  drop,  into  ElUdagrimur’s 
soul.  Fate  it  seems  plays  into  PaU’s  hands.  Ironically  enough  the  very  ship  which 
brings  him  back  to  his  native  land  also  carries  the  first  cases  of  influenza  which 
soon  becomes  an  epidemic.  In  fuU  accordance  with  his  character  and  his  noble 
outlook  upon  life,  Dr.  ElUdagrimur  throws  himself  completely  into  reUeving 
the  suffering  aU  about  him.  He  is  worn  out  physicaUy  and  mentaUy  by  hard  toil, 
long  vigils,  and  the  constant  sight  of  the  dead  and  the  dying.  In  addition  he  is 
harassed  by  the  doubts  which  Pall  has  incessantly  sown  into  his  mind.  Ex¬ 
hausted  as  he  is  EUidagrimur  is  naturaUy  more  than  ever  responsive  to  sug¬ 
gestions.  PaU  makes  fuU  use  of  this  fact  and  succeeds  in  making  EUidagrimur 
beUeve  that  his  wife  is  unfaithful  to  him.  PaU’s  ultimate  goal  is  soon  reached. 
ElUdagrimur’s  wife  has  been  the  anchor  of  his  ideaUsm,  the  very  embodiment  of 


goodness.  Now  even  she  is  not  to  be  trusted;  the  doctor’s  faith  in  humanity  and 
in  goodness  generally  is  also  shaken.  The  blow  is  too  severe;  like  Othello  Elli- 
dagrimur  is  crushed;  his  agony  drives  him  insane. 

Let  no  one  think,  however,  that  the  struggle  between  Dr.  Ellidagrimur  and 
Pall  is  as  simple  as  it  appears  in  my  summary  nor  as  superficially  treated. 
Ouimarsson  prepares  EUidagrimur’s  downfall  with  great  care,  showing,  with 
penetrating  understanding,  the  cumulative  psychological  effects  of  Pall’s  subtle 
machinations  as  well  as  those  of  external  circumstances  on  the  victim. 

Here  is  indeed  a  powerful  tragedy  enacted.  .\nd  the  frame  fits  the  picture. 
The  conflict  between  the  two  men  is  portrayed  against  a  background  which  is 
at  once  unique  and  effective,  highly  symbolic.  Not  only  does  the  dei  Ladow 
of  the  raging  epidemic  hover  like  a  dark  cloud  over  Reykjavik,  the  i  pital  of 
Iceland,  the  scene  of  the  story.  Through  its  duration  of  seven  days,  a  sombre 
curtain  of  volcanic  ash  hangs  above  the  stricken  city,  and  “far  off  on  the  south¬ 
eastern  horizon”  glows  a  column  of  fire  “like  the  flaming  sword  over  Eden.” 
Here  is  indeed  artistic  harmony  between  the  theme  of  the  story  and  its  setting. 
A  mediocre  writer  does  not  work  in  such  fashion. 

Gunnarsson  possesses  great  technical  skill,  and  Seven  Days'  Darkness  is 
a  well-told  story.  The  action  is,  however,  somewhat  unduly  delayed  through 
prolonged  discussions  on  fundamental  questions  such  as  the  survival  of  the 
soul.  If  the  inclusion  of  these  constitutes  in  a  measure  a  weakness,  here  is  also 
one  of  the  strongest  and  most  commendable  features  of  the  story.  It  offers 
ample  food  for  thought,  enough  to  challenge  the  reader,  startle  him  out  of  his 
set  ways  of  thinking.  Gunnarsson’s  outlook  upon  life  is  gloomy,  and  many 
readers  will  doubtless  quarrel  with  him  on  that  score.  I  cannot,  however,  agree 
with  those  who  maintain  that  the  principle  of  evil,  incarnate  in  Pall  Einarsson, 
is  really  victorious  in  Seven  Days’  Darkness.  Dr.  Ellidagrimur  has,  to  be  sure, 
suffered  defeat;  Pall  is  apparently  the  victor.  But  what  a  hollow  victory  his  is, 
recalling  that  of  Judas  of  old.  The  last  we  see  of  Pall  Einarsson  is  this:  “As  he 
walked  off,  his  thin  stooping  shoulders  appeared  expressive  of  flight.  It  was  as  if 
he  feared  he  was  being  pursued,  as  if  he  were  somehow  afraid  of  a  stab  in  the 
back.”  Gunnarsson  asks  many  questions;  he  is,  it  seems,  a  fearless  and  an  honest 
doubter.  Nevertheless,  the  message  of  Seven  Days'  Darkness  is  a  constructive 
one,  clothed  in  the  simple  words:  “Be  ye  kindly  affectioned  one  to  another.” 

Seven  Days’  Darkness  clearly  shows  that  its  author  has  a  firm  grasp  of 
epic  values,  of  the  really  significant.  All  things  considered,  it  is  a  grim  but  a 
compelling  novel. 

Gunnarsson’s  power  of  characterization  has  been  referred  to.  Dr.  Ellida¬ 
grimur  and  Pall  are  drawn  by  a  master-hand;  although  personifying  a  philos¬ 
ophy  of  life,  they  are  far  from  being  colorless  types;  they  are  of  flesh  and  blood, 
they  live  and  breathe.  The  less  important  characters  of  the  book  are  equally 
real.  In  fact,  the  author  has  here  described  an  entire  social  group.  Those  who 
may  challenge  the  naturalness  and  the  local  color  of  the  picture  must  bear  in 
mind  that  it  depicts  a  group  of  people  under  abnormal  circumstances,  during  a 
period  of  stress;  the  curse  of  a  plague  is  upon  them.  At  the  same  time  the  book 
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gives  some  idea  of  modern  Iceland  and  of  certain  types  of  Icelanders.  But  its 
local  interest  is  far  from  overshadowing  its  universal  appeal. 

It  would  be  highly  unfair  not  to  mention  the  work  of  Mr.  Tapley,  the  trans¬ 
lator.  He  has  on  the  whole  done  a  difficult  task  uncommonly  well.  His  language 
is,  as  a  rule,  smooth  and  idiomatic;  there  are,  however,  sentences  which  grate  on 
the  ear.  That  he  has  not  always  succeeded  in  capturing  the  delicate  atmosphere 
of  the  original  is  only  to  be  expected.  In  passing  judgement  on  translations,  it  is 
well  to  remember  the  wisdom  of  Cardinal  Newman’s  words:  “I  grant  that  human 
literature  cannot  easily  be  translated  out  of  the  particular  language  to  which  it 
belongs.” 

II 

Kristmann  Gudmundsson  the  author  of  The  Bridal  Gown  is  a  young  Icelander 
who  writes  in  Norwegian  and  makes  his  home  in  Norway;  hence  he  may  be 
said  to  be  following  in  the  footsteps  of  many  an  Icelandic  poet  of  old.  He  was 
bom  October  23,  1902,  on  a  farm  in  western  Iceland.  Here  he  grew  up;  but  im¬ 
mediately  after  his  confirmation  (at  the  age  of  thirteen)  he  left  the  haunts  of  his 
youth,  and  for  years  lead  a  roaming  life,  even  visiting  foreign  countries.  As  may 
be  expected  from  the  foregoing,  his  schooling  was  fragmentary,  but  he  was  ever 
a  great  reader,  devouring  all  kinds  of  literature  which  he  could  lay  his  hands  on. 
His  life  has  been  an  adventurous  one,  resembling  that  of  Knut  Hamsun,  the 
Norwegian  novelist.  Like  the  latter  Gudmundsson  has  had  his  full  share  of 
hunger  and  hardships.  He  has  tried  his  hands  at  many  things: — he  has  been  a 
book-keeper,  brewer,  an  attendant  in  an  insane  asylum,  editor,  publisher, 
journalist,  agriculturalist,  painter,  brick-layer,  sailor,  day-laborer,  travelling 
salesman — and  a  great  many  other  things.  He  has,  in  short,  seen  many  sides  of 
life  and  come  in  contact  with  varied  types  of  people,  as  his  novels  best  testify. 

Already  as  a  youth  Gudmundsson  decided  to  become  a  writer,  and  he  made 
excursions  into  both  prose  and  poetry.  His  first  book,  published  in  Iceland  in 
1922,  was  a  volume  of  lyric  poems,  youthful  in  some  respects,  but  notable  for 
the  young  author’s  mastery  of  form. 

In  1924  Gudmundsson  went  to  Norway.  Two  years  later  appeared  his  first 
book  in  Norwegian,  a  volume  of  short  stories.  They  at  once  attracted  attention, 
and  deservedly  so;  they  are  well  told,  marked  by  insight,  and  in  some  cases  by 
rare  originality.®  Since  then  he  has  published  five  full-length  novels  in  Nor¬ 
wegian,  aside  from  a  great  number  of  sketches,  stories  and  articles  in  various 
pajjers  and  periodicals.  His  writings  have  been  unusually  well  received,  and  he 
has  already  (at  the  age  of  twenty-nine)  won  for  himself  a  high  place  among  the 
foremost  younger  writers  of  Norway.  Nor  is  his  literary  recognition  confined  to 
Norway  or  to  the  other  Scandinavian  countries;  his  books  have  been  translated 
into  several  languages,  and  they  have  everywhere  found  a  ready  response. 

*  One  of  these  stories,  “The  Conscience  of  the  Sea”  (Havels  samvittighet), 
translated  by  the  author  of  this  article,  was  published  in  The  America  i-Scan- 
dinavian  Revierw,  June-July,  1932,  pp.  362-364. 
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The  Bridal  Gown  was  Gudmundsson’s  first  novel,  published  in  Norway  in 
1927.  Against  a  background  of  scenic  grandeur,  majestic  mountains,  moorlands, 
rivers,  and  lakes,  the  author  pictures  the  every-day  life,  and  even  more  the 
emotional  inner  life  of  a  people  of  strong  feelings,  over  whom  traditions  hold  a 
mighty  sway. 

The  scene  of  the  story  is  Laxa  valley  in  Iceland.  The  principal  character  is 
Bjorn  Isleifsson,  the  leading  farmer  of  the  district,  descended  from  old  chieftains. 
His  young  wife,  Sigrun,  dies  in  childbirth,  and  now  it  dawns  on  Bjorn  that  he 
has  failed  to  keep  the  promise  made  to  her  on  their  wedding  night — to  conquer 
his  weaker  self  and  to  assume  his  rightful  place  of  leadership  in  the  valley. 
Remorse  fills  his  soul  and  at  his  wife’s  bier  he  vows  to  make  amends  for  his  fail¬ 
ure.  All  his  later  life  is  profoundly  influenced  by  this  decision.  Sigrun’s  bridal 
gown — from  which  the  book  aptly  takes  its  title — becomes  to  Bjorn  an  object  of 
worship.  But  even  if  Bjorn  frequently  holds  the  center  of  the  stage,  others  play 
an  important  part.  The  novel  is  also  the  story  of  Bjorn’s  daughter,  Kolfinna,  her 
early  life,  and  of  the  rivals  for  her  hand,  Finnur  and  Skule. 

The  Bridal  Gown  is  then  clearly  a  love  story,  “perhaps  the  best  one  of  the 
year,”  observ'ed  a  Norwegian  critic  upon  the  publication  of  the  book  in  Norway. 
Love,  requited  ur  unrequited,  largely  determines  the  fate  of  all  the  leading  char¬ 
acters  involved.  .A.nd  Gudmundsson  interprets  the  love-life  of  his  men  and 
women  with  understanding  and  artistry.  The  Bridal  Gown  is,  however,  more  than 
an  ordinary  love  story;  it  describes  a  period  of  transition,  the  struggle  between 
the  old  and  the  new,  between  conservatism  and  progressivism,  as  personified 
primarily  in  Bjorn  and  Skule  respectively. 

Gudmundsson  tells  his  story  effectively;  throughout  it  holds  the  reader’s 
attention;  the  chief  faults  of  the  original,  unnecessary  repetitions  and  verbosity 
in  spots,  have  been  eliminated  in  the  translation,  which  has  been  cut  consider¬ 
ably;  whether  not  too  much  is  an  open  question. 

Gudmundsson  also  writes  with  sympathy  and  psychological  insight.  His 
characters  are  convincingly  drawn,  not  least  the  women.  Hallgerdur  V’idalin, 
proud  and  hard,  a  woman  of  no  ordinary  mould,  is  not  easily  forgotten.  She  is 
distinctly  akin  to  the  austere  saga  women.  As  a  contrast  there  is  Kolfinna,  whose 
engaging,  if  somewhat  colorless,  personality  breathes  warmth  and  light;  the 
story  of  her  love,  of  her  emotional  development,  is  beautifully  and  delicately 
told,  perhaps  the  most  artistic  part  of  the  book.  Kolfinna’s  suitors,  Finnur  and 
Skule,  are  likewise  very  effectively  characterized  and  contrasted. 

Gudmundsson  is  a  lyric  poet;  as  pointed  out  above  his  first  book  was  a 
volume  of  lyrics.  Many  passages  in  The  Bridal  Gown  have  a  genuine  lyric  qual¬ 
ity,  especially,  of  course,  in  the  original.  The  description  of  the  Icelandic  scene 
is  frequently  both  colorful  and  elevated  in  tone. 

The  English  translation  of  The  Bridal  Gown  is,  as  a  comparison  reveals, 
based  on  the  German  version;  in  other  words  it  is  a  translation  of  a  translation, 
which  is  always  a  disadvantage,  although  in  this  case  the  German  translation 
may  on  the  whole  be  considered  very  successful.  Generally  speaking,  the  English 
translation  is  fluent,  and  in  parts  very  well  done;  nevertheless  its  diction  is  not 
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always  so  carefully  chosen,  nor  so  dignified,  as  one  might  desire;  nor  is  it  free 
from  inaccuracies.  Had  the  translator  consulted  the  Norwegian  original,  he 
could  doubtless  have  avoided  some  of  these. 

Withal  The  Bridal  Gown  is  worthy  of  a  place  with  the  already  considerable 
number  of  important  Scandinavian  novels  in  English. 

In  conclusion  let  this  observation  be  made:  The  novels  discussed  amply 
illustrate  the  fact  that  Iceland  is  making  a  noteworthy  contribution  to  modem 
literature.  Aside  from  writers  like  Gunnarsson  and  Gudmundsson,  who  use  a 
foreign  tongue  as  their  medium  of  expression,  there  are  several  Icelandic  authors, 
writing  in  their  native  language,  who  deser\  e  serious  consideration  and  a  much 
larger  audience  than  their  comparatively  few  countrymen  in  Iceland  and  else¬ 
where. 

Richard  Beck 

The  University  of  North  Dakota 

Snorre  Sturlasson:  Den  Norr^ne  Gudeheimen.  Gylfaginning  og  Gudesegnene  i 
Skdldskaparmdl  or  Snorre-Edda.  Umsett  av  Enok  Opsund.  Oslo:  Olaf  Nor- 
lis  Forlag,  1929.  Pp.  144. 

Snorri’s  Edda  has  been  much  edited  and  has  found  its  way  into  a  number  of 
languages.  In  his  interesting  and  valuable  bibliography  of  Snorri’s  works  (Oslo,  i 

1930)  Gustav  E.  Raabe  lists  sixty-nine  editions  of  the  Heimskringla  and  fifty-one  v 

of  the  Edda  together  with  translations  of  these  books  into  about  a  dozen  lan¬ 
guages. 

Although  the  Scandinavian  peoples  have  for  a  long  time  possessed  Snorri’s 
Edda  in  many  editions  and  several  translations,  the  volume  under  review  marks 
its  first  appearance  in  Modem  Norwegian.  Almost  two  decades  ago,  however 
(1912),  Ivar  Mortensson  Egmund,  the  poet,  rendered  excellently  into  Modem 
Norwegian  selections  from  Samundar  Edda.  Nor  does  this  Modem  Norwegian 
translation  of  Snorra  Edda  cover  more  than  a  part  of  the  original:  “Gylfagin¬ 
ning”  and  selections  from  “Skdldskaparm&l,”  as  the  title  suggests. 

The  purpose  of  Lektor  Opsund’s  translation  is  well  expressed  in  his  own  I 

words  :“Fyremdlet  med  denne  fyrste  umsetjingi  til  nynorsk  av  Gylfaginning  og 
noko  av  Skdldskaparmdl  or  Snorre-Edda,  var  i  gjeva  norske  lesarar  som  ikkje 
makta  gamalnorsken,  h^ve  til  at  gjera  seg  kjende  med  den  gamle  gudetmi  vir 
i  eit  mdl  som  lig  so  naer  upp  til  det  gamle  hji  Snorre  som  det  var  mogleg  for  ei 
umsetjing.”  Further,  the  translator  justly  observes  that  in  P.  A.  Munch’s  im¬ 
portant  work  Norr^neGude-og  Heltesagn  the  myths  are  retold  and  not  translated. 

Hence  Opsund’s  book  is  a  distinct  addition  to  Norwegian  literature.  ) 

The  translation  is  based  on  an  excellent  text.  Professor  Finnur  J6nsson’s 
edition  of  Snorra  Edda  (second  edition,  Copenhagen,  1926).  In  making  his  selec¬ 
tions  from“Skdldskapdrmal’‘  the  Norwegian  translator  has  also  been  guided  by 
those  included  in  J6nsson’s  Danish  translation  of  “Gylfaginning”  (1902). 

The  translator  has  aimed  at  strict  fidelity  to  the  original,  or  as  he  puts  it  in 
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his  preface:  “Eg  hev  freista  k  leggja  umsetjingi  av  versi  so  naer  upp  til  bSde 
formi  og  innhaldet  i  dei  gamle  som  mogleg.”  He  has  done  his  task  well.  His 
version  is  both  accurate  and  idiomatic,  a  combination  of  qualities  rare  in  transla¬ 
tions.  .\s  an  illustration  one  may  select  his  translation  of  the  well-known  stanza 
from  “  Voluspd’’:  “S61  tjer  sortna,”  etc.,  where  the  ultimate  fate  of  the  universe 
is  pictured  with  striking  effectiveness;  it  reads  thus  in  the  Modem  Norwegian; 
Sol  mun  svartna, 
s0kk  jord  i  hav, 
kverv  fra  kvelven 
klire  stjemor; 
eimen  geisar 
og  elden  yr, 
heten  h^gt 
mot  himmelen  leikar. 

Here  the  translator  has  eminently  succeeded  in  reproducing  the  thought, 
the  form,  and  the  flavor  of  the  original;  and  it  would  be  easy  to  point  to  a  num¬ 
ber  of  similar  instances  of  his  careful  workmanship  and  sound  taste. 

I  regret,  however,  that  a  short  introduction  and  concise  notes  (after  the 
fashion  of  those  in  J6nsson’s  translation  mentioned  above)  do  not  accompany 
the  translation.  I  believe  that  the  book  would  be  of  still  greater  value  to  the 
general  reader,  for  whom  it  is  intended,  if  such  explanatory  material  had  been 
added.  But  I  must  not  omit  to  say  that  a  good  index  is  furnished.  In  its  general 
make-up  the  volume  is  attractive.  Translator  and  publisher  are  both  deserving 
of  thanks  for  their  interest  in  Old  Icelandic  literature. 

Richard  Beck 


The  University  of  North  Dakota 
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OLD  NORSE  PHONOLOGICAL  NOTES 

I.  Diiga  {dug-i,  -ir),  dttg^a,  dugal 

In  all  the  other  Germ,  languages  the  preterit-present  verb 
*dugan,  so  far  as  it  occurred,  preserved  its  original  formations. 
Why  then  did  *dugan  in  ON  discard  the  original  forms  (except 
the  infinitive  duga)  in  favor  of  the  new  weak  ai-conjugation? 

The  starting  point  for  this  analogy  with  the  ai-conjugation 
was  evidently  the  past  participial  form  dugat. 

The  old  past  participles  of  the  preterit-presents  were  still 
largely  felt  as  primary  adjectives  which  were  not  connected  with 
the  verbal  system  (cf.  viss  ‘certain,  known’;  kunnr’.kudr  (Goth. 
kunps)  ‘acquainted’;  skyldr  (Goth,  skulds)  ‘indebted,’  etc.)  and 
this  fact  called  into  being  a  new  participial  formation. 

The  new  participial  formation  was  in  -at  (cf.  vita‘.vit-at ; 
unna\unn-at;  kunna'. kunn-at ;  muna:  mun-at;  mega:  meg-at)  after 
the  analogy  of  the  ai-conjugation  evidently  because  the  preterit 
formation  of  the  at-conjugation  and  of  the  preterit-presents  was 
without  medial  vowel  (cf.  skul-da,  mun-da,  kun-na  'NiXhpol-da, 
un-da,  lif-da,  etc.). 

In  conformity  with  the  past  participial  form  dugat  of  the  ai- 
conjugation  the  original  preterit  form  *ddtta  (  =  OE  dohte,  OHG 
tohta)  <*duhtd  was  replaced  by  the  new  ai-form  dugda.  Then  in 
conformity  with  duga,  dugda,  dugat  the  old  strong  forms  of  the 
present  tense  (PG  *daug:*dugum)  were  discarded  in  favor  of 
the  weak  forms  {dug-i,  -ir)  of  the  ai-conjugation.  The  loss  of  the 
strong  forms  of  the  present  tense  was  undoubtedly  due  to  the 
new  oi-preterit  dugda,  for  all  the  other  preterit-presents  with 
past  participle  in  -at  retained  the  strong  forms  of  the  present 
tense  and  none  of  these  verbs  had  a  new  preterit  form  after  the 
pattern  of  the  ai-conjugation.  Many  of  these  preterit  forms  coin¬ 
cided  with  the  formation  of  the  ai-preterit  (cf.  mun-da  with 
un-da)  but  there  is  no  reason  to  assume  that  they  were  felt  as 
ai-preterits. 
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In  the  case  of  the  other  preterit-presents  with  past  participle 
in  -at  there  was  no  reason  for  remodeling  the  preterit  form  after 
the  pattern  of  the  a/-conjugation  because  this  preterit  form  al¬ 
ready  sufficiently  corresponded  to  that  pattern  (cf.  miin-da:  un¬ 
do;  kun-na  {<*kun-})d)’.pol-'Sa,  etc.).  But  this  was  not  true  of 
the  verb  diiga  whose  preterit  form  *d6tta  did  not  correspond  to 
the  past  participle  diigat  (either  in  the  radical  vowel  o'.ii  or  in 
the  final  consonant  of  the  stem).  The  discrepancy  between 
the  forms  *d6tla  and  dugat  was  too  great  to  allow  the  retention 
of  *d6Ua,  whereas  in  the  case  of  the  other  preterits  only  a  differ¬ 
ence  of  *-np->-nn-  e.xisted  between  the  formation  of  the  preterit 
present  forms  and  the  a/-conjugation  (cf.  kun-na  but  un-'Sa). 

In  conclusion  it  should  be  noted  that  in  none  of  the  other 
Germ,  languages  did  there  exist  a  new  past  participial  form  cor¬ 
responding  to  ON  dugat,  hence  the  retention  of  the  old  preterit 
form  (OE  dohte,  OHG  tohta)  and  of  the  original  strong  forms  in 
the  present  tense  (Goth,  daug;  OS  dogldugun;  OE  deay.dwion; 
OHG  toug'.tugun) . 

II.  Initial  hu-  Qiv-) 

There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  initial/;  before 
consonantal  u  (written  also  v)  represented  a  spirant*  or  had 
already  been  reduced  to  a  mere  breathing.* 

In  favor  of  the  former  view  (hu  =  Xu-)  is  the  fact  that  later* 
(from  the  beginning  of  the  14th  century)  in  certain  ONorw.  and 
Icelandic  dialects  initial  hu-  became  kv-  (cf.  huat>kvat,  huftr 
>kv{tur,  etc.).  The  stop  k  must  have  developed  out  of  the 
spirant  X  (cf.  Goth.  ■wahsan>0'N  vaxa  =  vaksa),  for  a  breathing 
(/;)  tends  to  assimilation  and  disappearance  (cf.  Norw.-Dan.- 
Swed.  hvad  where  the  breathing  h  has  entirely  disappeared). 

It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  initial  PG  *Xu-  had  in  certain 
dialects  been  reduced  to  hy-  but  that  this  reduction  had  uni¬ 
formly  occurred  throughout  the  ON  language  is  not  at  all  likely, 
as  the  shift  of  hy->kv-  shows. 

‘  Cf.  Noreen,  Aisl.  Gram.*,  §222,  1,  §340;  Iversen,  Norrwn  Gram.,  p.  6. 

*  Cf.  Heusler,  Aisl.  Elemenlarb.^,  §,?6;  Holthausen,  Aisl.  Elemenlarb.,  §97. 

’  Cf.  Noreen,  op.  cil.,  §243. 
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III.  Pen{n)ingr >  pengr :  konungr >  kongr > kongr 

Peningr>  peingr*  through  dissimilatory  loss®  of  the  first 
n> pengr  (cf.  eingi>engi);  similarly  konungr>*koungr> kongr. 

Just  as  ei  was  shortened  to  e  before  ng,  so  ou  to  o®  {peingr 
> pengr,  *koungr> kongr).  Later  kongr  became  kongr  with 
lengthened  velar  vowel  before  ng,  just  like  langr>ldngr.'’  There 
is  no  evidence  that  the  lengthening  of  a  palatal  vowel  occurred 
before  ng  (hence  pengr  but  kongr). 

IV.  Braut'.brot{t),  bort,  brnt{t),  bnrt,  brqt  ‘Away’ 

According  to  the  current  view*  the  vowel  o{u)  in  the  second¬ 
ary  forms  was  due  to  weakening  of  au>o  in  unstressed  position 
in  the  sentence  (cf.  auk>ok). 

Heusler,  however,  denies  the  validity  of  this  view.  He  says*: 
“Brott  ,,weg,”  das  immer  kraftigen  Satzton  hat,  ist  wohl  durch 
den  uberstark  geschnittenen  Silbenton  aus  braut  entstanden 
(vgl.  hd.  wSg’.Weg).  Auch  die  jiingere  Form  bort,  burl  kann 
nicht  Schwachtonentwicklung  sein.” 

That  the  advert  brott  always  had  a  strong  accent,  as  Heusler 
maintains,  seems  to  me  doubtful.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent 
our  assuming  that  the  accent  varied  according  to  the  emphasis 
involved  in  the  sentence,  just  as  in  Germ,  er  ging  weg  and  er 
ging  gestern  wbg  (in  the  latter  sentence  weg  has  a  secondary 
emphasis  because  gestern  is  the  emphatic  element  in  the  sen¬ 
tence). 

Heusler’s  intended  parallel  between  ON  brott '.braut  and 
Germ.  wSg'.Weg  is  not  valid,  inasmuch  as  the  short  vowel  S  in 
wSg  was  not  developed  from  the  long  vowel  c  in  Weg  (cf.  braut 

‘  For  the  actual  occurrence  of  this  form  see  Falk  and  Torp,  Dansk-Norskens 
Lydhislorie,  §81. 

‘  Cf.  Noreen,  op.  cit.,  §160,  .\nm.  Noreen  says  here:  “Vielleicht  auf  dis¬ 
similation  beruhen  kongr.  ...”  But  there  is  no  other  way  to  explain  the  loss 
of  the  first  n  (cf.  Mhd.  kUninc>kunic  with  dissimilatory  loss  of  the  second  n). 

‘  Cf.  6u>6  in  *bdunde>b6nde. 

^  Cf.  Noreen,  op.  cit.,  §124,  4. 

•  Cf.  Noreen,  op.  cit.,  §128,  .\nm.  2,  §152,  2;  Iversen,  op.  cit.,  §35. 

*  Cf.  op.  cit.,  §120,  .\nm. 
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>broU)  but  represents  a  continuation  of  the  short  vowel  in 
MHG  wee  (cf.  ib,  mlt,  etc.)  which  differentiated  the  adverb 
{w^g)  from  the  substantive  Weg). 

It  is  most  likely  then  that  the  secondary  forms  brot{t), 
brut{t),  etc.  developed  under  secondary  stress;  braut>brot  (cf. 
auk>ok)>bort.  The  forms  with  the  vowel  u  were  no  doubt  due 
to  the  influence  of  the  dative  form  in  -u  (cf.  braut-u> brott-u 
>brutt-u,  hence  brut>burt). 

V.  The  Shift  of  to  S 

The  stop  d  is  shifted^®  to  the  spirant  3  (1)  after  vowels  and 
(2)  after  sonant  consonants. 

(1)  After  vowels  the  only  examples  recorded  are 
*fa'8ri'dr  >  feddr  >  fedr  >  fedr,  [sam-]*tn^dri'3r  >  tnjddr  >  mfidr  > 
m^dr. 

Here  the  shift  d  to 'd  was  caused  not  by  the  preceding  vowel 
but  because  the  d  was  in  an  unstressed  syllable  and  lack  of 
stress  leads  to  spirantization  (cf.  mikit> miki'S ,  lUit>litid, 
mik>mig  (  =  tniy),  etc.). 

(2)  After  sonant  consonants  r  and  g. 

*Hir'3i'8d>*hirdda> hirda> hirda.  In  the  shift  -rd->-r'5-  we 
have  a  case  of  consonantal  assimilation.  Since  the  spirant  r 
could  not  become  a  stop,  the  stop  d  became  a  spirant,  hence 
-rd->-r'S-. 

*Brig5i'5o>*brigdda>brigda>brig'5a.  In  the  form  brigda 
both  g  and  d  represent  stops,  hence  the  form  brigZa  (  =  briyda) 
cannot  represent  a  case  of  assimilation  of  stop  to  spirant  as  in 
hirda>hirda.  Since  there  is  no  spontaneous  shift  of  two  adjacent 
stops  to  the  corresponding  spirants,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that 
brigda  represents  an  analogical  form  after  the  pattern  of  the 
regular  preterit  type  in  -g'5-  (cf.  hyggja,  hug'da;  duga,  dugda, 
etc.). 

Noreen’s  statement  {loc.  cit.)'.  “£)  wird  .  .  .  zu  3  nach  stimm- 
haften  lauten  ...”  is  misleading,  inasmuch  as  it  implies  that 
the  preceding  sonant  was  the  cause  of  this  shift.  As  has  been 


Cf.  Noreen,  op.  cii.,  §245,  2. 
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shown  above,  this  is  not  true.  To  be  sure,  the  sonant  r  caused 
the  shift  d>3  but  not  on  account  of  its  sonant  character  but 
because  it  was  a  spirant.  Similarly  g  was  the  cause  for  the  spirant 
3  but  not  on  account  of  its  sonant  character  but  because  the 
spirant  combination  -g'S-  usually  occurred  in  the  preterit.  It 
cannot  be  shown  that  a  stop  in  ON  was  shifted  to  a  spirant  be¬ 
cause  of  a  sonantizing  influence. 

Albert  Morey  Sturtevant 


University  of  Kansas 


REVIEWS 

IBSEX  STUDIES 

Ibsen  Studies  by  P.  J.  Eikeland.  Edited  by  a  Committee  of  the  Modem  Language 

Group,  St.  Olaf  College,  the  St.  Olaf  College  Press,  1934.  Pp.  177.  S2.00. 

This  publication  includes  four  essays  on  Ibsen  (PeerGynt,  The  Pretenders, 
Brand  and  The  Pillars  of  Society)  written  by  the  late  Professor  P.  J.  Eikeland, 
head  of  the  Department  of  Norwegian  at  St.  Olaf  College.  These  essays,  origi¬ 
nally  written  in  the  Norwegian  language,  represent  in  substance  the  author’s 
lectures  to  his  classes  in  Norwegian  literature.  The  translations  into  English 
have  been  done  by  respectively  A.  C.  Paulson,  Nils  Flaten,  Marie  M.  Meyer 
and  Olav  Lee,  all  of  St.  Olaf  College. 

In  these  essays  Professor  Eikeland  has  revealed  himself  as  an  e.xcellent 
teacher,  an  inspiring  lecturer  and  a  scholar  who  has  a  firm  grasp  upon  his  sub¬ 
ject  matter. 

In  conformity  with  the  purpose  of  his  lectures  the  author  makes  no  pretense 
to  higher  criticism;  his  method  of  approach  is  strictly  pedagogical.  This  atdtude 
explains  the  arbitrary  nature  of  his  interpretation  and  his  bias  towards  moraliz¬ 
ing.  His  analysis  shows  careful  study  and  clarity  of  exposition  but  his  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  religious  aspects  of  Ibsen’s  plays  is  very  obviously  influenced  by  his 
own  orthodox  views. 

Professor  Eikeland’s  essays  are  all  very  well  written.  The  lack  of  space  in 
this  journal  makes  impossible  a  thorough  review  which  would  bring  out  the 
many  excellent  details  of  his  work.  The  following  remarks  are  therefore  confined 
to  criticisms  on  essential  points. 

It  is  not  quite  clear  why  the  editorial  staff  has  placed  Peer  Gynt  before  The 
Pretenders  and  Brand,  for  this  arrangement  disturbs  the  chronological  order  of 
the  plays,  resulting  in  an  unnecessary  gap  between  Brand  and  Peer  Gynt  which 
should  be  treated  in  connection  with  each  other  in  the  order  named. 

I.  Peer  Gynt 

In  connection  with  the  youth  who  chops  off  his  finger  in  order  to  escape 
militaiy  service  (32)  no  reference  is  made  to  the  Epic  Brand  which  contained  the 
source  of  this  episode. 

In  connection  with  Gyntiana  (36)  no  reference  is  made  to  Oleana  which  cer¬ 
tainly  furnished  Ibsen  this  opportunity  for  a  skit  on  romantic  dreams. 

In  connection  with  the  Strange  Passenger  (37-8)  no  reference  is  made  to  the 
Danish  philosopher  Kierkegaard  whose  views  on  repentance  and  sin  undoubtedly 
impressed  Ibsen. 

•As  to  Peer’s  fate  at  the  close  of  the  play  (42)  Professor  Eikeland  categori¬ 
cally  remarks;  “.And  thus  Peer  is  saved.”  From  the  author’s  discussion  it  is 
evident  that  he  means  Peer  is  “saved”  in  the  orthodox  sense  of  the  word.  This 
is  at  least  an  open  question.  .All  we  can  safely  say  is  that  Solveig  has  at  last  suc- 
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cceded  in  showing  Peer  the  right  road  to  self-realization.  Whether  he  will  follow 
it  or  not  is  another  question: 

A,  sasom  og  eftersom  anden  er  i  en, 
s4  har  en  jo  altid  metalva;rdien. 

II.  The  Pretenders 

This  essay  (utilized  as  the  Introduction  of  Holvik  and  Eikeland’s  edition  of 
Kongsemnerne)  is  the  most  e.xhaustive  and  to  the  reviewer  the  most  satisfactory 
essay  of  all.  The  historical  setting  and  the  dramatic  structure  of  the  play  are 
presented  with  masterful  clarity  and  detail. 

It  seems  rather  strange  that  Professor  Eikeland  makes  no  reference  to  the 
Skald  Jatgejr’s  famous  reply  to  King  Skule  (Act  I\  ) :  “Herre,  det  er  en  stor  synd 
at  dra;be  en  fager  tanke,”  in  its  relation  to  “den  store  kongstanke”  and  Ibsen’s 
idealism. 

III.  Brand 

This  essay  is  to  the  reviewer  the  least  satisfactory  of  all  chiefly  because  of 
the  author’s  studied  attempt  to  force  Ibsen’s  religious  thought  into  the  mold  of 
orthodox  Christianity.  Ibsen  was  anything  but  orthodox. 

Professor  Eikeland  begins  this  essay  with  a  lengthy  discussion  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  “Christ  or  Ibsen?”  There  are  many  assertions  in  this  discussion  to  which  the 
unorthodox  will  take  exception.  But  aside  from  this  fact  it  seems  to  the  reviewer 
that  this  phase  of  the  problem  has  received  a  disproportionate  amount  of  at¬ 
tention  especially  since  Ibsen  himself  (in  a  letter  to  Brandes,  Dresden,  June  26, 
1869)  declared  that  the  problem  involved  was  not  properly  confined  to  the 
religious  sphere  of  life. 

On  page  102  the  author  says:  “But  Ibsen  found  himself  in  the  same  dilemma 
as  Brand:  he  had  to  strike  when  he  wanted  to  caress;  he  had  to  reprimand  when 
he  longed  to  praise  and  admire.” 

This  statement  must  be  based  solely  on  Professor  Eikeland’s  own  imagina¬ 
tion  for  there  is  no  direct  evidence  that  Ibsen  “wanted  to  caress”  or  “longed  to 
praise  and  admire”  the  Norwegian  people.  Undoubtedly  he  loved  Norway  but 
the  impulse  to  “caress”  and  “praise”  was  foreign  to  his  essentially  critical 
temperament. 

On  page  111  the  author  says  of  Brand:  “Had  he  not  been  so  human,  had 
so  many  frailties,  his  fate  would  have  been  that  of  many  a  hero  and  heroine  of 
the  novels  and  dramas  of  the  past.  ...” 

It  is  dilTicult  to  see  how  Brand  is  “so  human.”  His  frailties  were  the  result 
of  his  ruthless  doctrine  “.All  or  Nothing”  which  blinded  him  to  human  impulses. 
To  be  sure  “it  is  human  to  err”  but  Brand  errs  because  he  has  espoused  a  doc¬ 
trine  which  excludes  human  impulses.  He  is  human  only  in  so  far  as  he  breaks 
down  under  the  weight  of  a  superhuman  task. 

I\'.  Pillars  of  Society 

This  interesting  essay  contains  some  serious  omissions.  The  student  cer¬ 
tainly  should  have  been  informed  regarding  the  following  points. 
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1.  The  “Plimsoll”  agitation  in  Norway  regarding  unseaworthy  vessels 
(which  undoubtedly  furnished  Ibsen  with  this  theme  in  his  play). 

2.  The  eccentric  Aasta  Hansteen,  champion  of  woman’s  cause  (who  un¬ 
doubtedly  represented  the  prototype  of  Lona  Hessel). 

3.  Bjdrnson’s  En  Fallit,  1875  (which  at  least  deserves  mention  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  Bjdmson  here  treated  the  same  social  theme  only  two  years  before 
the  appearance  of  Ibsen’s  play). 

Professor  Eikeland  concludes  his  essay  (177)  with  these  words;  “No  one 
can  accuse  the  Norwegian  society  of  this  (the  exclusion  of  new  ideas].  There  is 
rather  more  reason  to  complain  of  the  opposite — that  the  door  is  too  soon 
thrown  open  to  almost  all  kinds  of  new  thoughts  and  ideas — and,  perhaps, 
especially  so  in  the  domain  of  theology.” 

As  the  conclusion  of  an  essay  on  Ibsen  this  latter  statement  is  certainly  out 
of  place,  for  the  sentiment  e.xpressed  is  diametrically  opposed  to  the  spirit  of 
Ibsen,  the  poet  of  doubt.  Ibsen  himself  was  the  champion  of  (at  his  time)  new 
ideas.  It  was  e.xactly  the  new  ideas  of  his  age  which  Ibsen  welcomed,  for  whether 
true  or  not,  they  represented  spiritual  freedom;  which  fact  is  certainly  not  in 
keeping  with  Professor  Eikeland ’s  views  on  Christian  theology. 

.■\s  regards  the  English  translation,  the  work  has  on  the  whole  been  very 
well  done.  Occasionally,  however,  a  few  Norwegianisms  have  crept  in  and  a  few 
passages  can  be  better  rendered.  The  most  striking  cases  are  recorded  below. 
The  reviewer  does  not  possess  the  original  (except  The  Pretenders)  and  can  not 
therefore  quote  the  Norwegian,  except  where  Ibsen’s  text  is  translated. 

P.  16  “  .  .  .  such  time  was  past.”  Read  “  .  .  .  such  a  time  was  past.” 

P.  33  “An  unmenddble  finger”  {en  umislelig  finger).  Read  “An  indispensable 
finger.” 

P.  39  “  .  .  .  here  was  my  Kaiserdom”  (keyserdom).  Read  “  .  .  .  here  was  my 
empire."  “Kaiserdom”  is  not  English. 

P.  41  “  .  .  .  though  the  way  be  never  so  strait”  {var  vejen  aldrig  sd  Irang). 
For  “never”  read  “ever.” 

P.  41  “There  is  one  that  rules  all  things.”  For  “that”  read  “who.” 

P.  85  “  .  .  .  the  Bagler-Bishop  tending  to  his  calling”  {som  rpgter  sit  kald). 
For  “tending  to”  read  “attending  to.” 

P.  102  “  .  .  .  some  of  his  friends  he  had  seriously  tried  to  get  him  an  appoint¬ 
ment.  ...”  Insert  a  comma  after  “had.” 

P.  103  “  .  .  .  which  from  time  out  of  mitul  had  belonged  to  Denmark.”  For 
“from  time  out  of  mind”  read  “from  time  immemorial.” 

P.  Ill  “He  does  not  know  if  he  is  a  Christian.”  For  “if”  read  “whether.” 

P.  128  “  .  .  .  the  avoidance  of  bringing  any  sacrifice”  {bringe).  For  “bring¬ 
ing”  read  “making.” 

P.  152  “I  will  give  it  airing”  {Jeg  til  lufte  ud).  Read  “I  am  going  to  give  it 
an  airing,”  or  “I  am  going  to  air  it  out.” 

P.  153  “  .  .  .  she  cannot  help  that  they  are  related  to  her  nor  that  they  have 
returned  at  this  time.”  Insert  “it”  after  help  and  change  “nor”  to  “or,”  or  render 
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“  .  .  .  she  cannot  help  their  being  related  to  her  or  their  having  returned  at  this 
time.” 

There  are  no  disturbing  misprints.  The  book  is  beautifully  printed  and  has 
a  very  attractive  make-up. 

Professor  Eikeland’s  essays  are  a  model  of  form  for  undergraduate  lectures. 
Through  this  translation  into  English  they  constitute  an  interesting  supplement 
to  Boyesen,  Shaw  and  other  essayists  available  in  English.  W'e  are  grateful  to  the 
author  for  his  contribution  to  Ibsen  studies  in  America.  His  work  will  ever  re¬ 
main  an  honor  to  St.  Olaf  College  and  a  testimony  of  the  unflagging  zeal  on  the 
part  of  that  institution  to  promote  the  culture  of  its  fatherland. 

Albert  Morey  Sturtevant 

U niversity  of  Kansas 

Jan  De  Vries:  De  Skaldenkenningen  met  mythologischen  Inhoitd.  {  =  Nederland- 

sche  Bijdragen  op  het  Gebied  van  Germaansche  Philologie  en  LinguistUk  I\'), 

Haarlem  1934. 

However  ditTicult  and  highly  controversial  skaldic  poetry  has  been  and, 
with  a  vengeance,  is  today,  it  was  early  understood  that  it  could  furnish  some 
much  needed  objective  chronological  evidence,  not  only  for  historical  events — 
for  which  purpose  the  poems  of  the  skalds  had  been  used  e.xtensively  already  by 
the  old  Icelandic  historians — but  also,  through  their  kennings,  for  the  knowledge 
of  the  mythology  current  in  their  time.  Clearly,  the  mythologic  figures  used  by 
the  skalds  must  be  dependent  on  current  mythological  lore  and,  in  their  turn, 
presuppose  a  general  knowledge  of  the  legends  referred  to.  Hence  an  analysis  of 
this  type  of  kennings  is  valuable,  both  for  the  study  of  mythology  and  for  throw¬ 
ing  sidelights  on  other  branches  of  anonymous  and  undated  Old  Norse  literature. 

In  this  significant  monograph,  Ue  V’ries  limits  himself  to  the  mythological 
kennings  dealing  with  the  gods,  more  particularly,  Othin.  It  had  been  a  matter 
of  common  observation  that  the  number  of  these  kennings  dwindled,  soon  after 
the  adoption  of  Christianity  in  Norway  and  Iceland,  i.e.  in  the  first  part  of  the 
eleventh  century;  and  that  their  use  was  resumed  to  some  degree  only  about  the 
middle  of  the  twelfth  century.  Beyond  a  doubt  this  abeyance  in  the  use  of 
mythological  kennings  for  a  century  and  a  half  is  due  to  the  active  hostility  of 
the  Church,  and  even  more,  perhaps,  of  princes  zealous  for  the  faith,  who  natur¬ 
ally  would  be  outraged  by  evidences  of  heathenism  in  songs  indited  to  their 
praise.*  Still,  it  may  also  very  well  show,  thinks  De  Vries,  that  the  skalds  took 
their  new  faith  seriously;  because  poetic  practice  went  on  the  same  in  other 
respects,  and  the  omission  of  kennings  for  ‘combat’  and  ‘poetry,’  which  are  of 
the  commonest  occurrence  in  the  skaldic  encomiums,  because  of  their  necessary 
connection  with  the  Othin  designations,  must  have  caused  them  considerable 
difficulty.  Very  probably,  also,  the  use  of  the  names  of  gods  in  the  kennings  was 
not  merely  poetic  arabesque  but  had  actual  religious  significance.  Certainly  the 

*  This  was  insisted  on  especially  by  Paasche  in  his  excellent  book  dealing 
with  the  Conversion  Period,  ‘Kristendom  og  Kvad.’ 
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remarkable  percentage  of  these  in  the  period  of  controversy  before  the  Con¬ 
version  would  seem  to  lend  color  to  that  supposition. 

Again,  and  most  suggestively,  the  later  re-introduction  of  mythological 
kennings  denotes  a  time  when  the  Heathen  gods  were  no  longer  considered 
dangerous  in  the  firmly  Christianized  countries;  when,  to  quote  Keyser,*  “on 
the  contrary,  the  former  objections  of  Christianity  being  overcome,  one  con¬ 
sidered  the  old  myths  about  the  gods  as  a  matter  for  scholarly  treatment,  one 
with  which  one  could,  for  the  sake  of  skaldic  art,  busy  one’s  self  without  offending 
against  one’s  Christian  belief;  just  as  in  other  lands  strictly  Christian  learned 
men  and  poets  acquainted  themselves  with,  and  made  use  of,  the  myths  of  the 
Greeks  and  the  Romans.”  At  the  same  time  it  is  important  to  keep  firmly  in 
mind  that  this  re-introduction  is  artificial,  bookish;  and  that,  therefore,  the 
kennings  of  the  later  time  must  be  used  with  great  caution  as  proof  of  a  genuine 
mythological  lore. 

De  Vries  supports  and  documents  these  (by  no  means  altogether  novel) 
observations  with  a  careful  and  objective  statistical  study.  He  divides  the 
period  from  850  (first  datable  skaldic  verse)  till  1350  into  10  periods  of  fifty 
years  each,  taking  care  to  give,  not  only  the  total  number  of  mythological  ken¬ 
nings  in  each,  but  their  percentual  frequency;  and  illustrating  their  relative  fre¬ 
quency  by  clear  graphs.  Challenging  and  new,  however,  is  his  surmise  (p.  84) 
that  the  same  periodicity  may  hold  in  the  case  of  Eddie  poetry;  viz.  “that  it  is 
altogether  unthinkable  that  Eddie  poems  with  mythological  contents  were  com¬ 
posed  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  a  time  when  the  use  of  mythological 
kennings  was  so  an.xiously  avoided.”  Which,  if  this  new  criterion  functions  re¬ 
liably,  would  mean,  virtually,  that  Eddie  poems  are  either  ‘Heathen’  (i.e.  writ¬ 
ten  before  1000  a.d.)  or  ‘Renaissance’  (after  1150). 

One  may  disagree  on  a  detail,  here  and  there.  Thus,  De  Vries  certainly  goes 
too  far  in  asserting  that  every  condemnation  in  poetry  of  Othin  as  treacherous 
and  evil  is  necessarily  late — twelfth  century  or  after;  for  have  we  not  already  in 
the  Lay  of  Eric  (shortly  after  950)  an  explanation  of  his  seeming  injustice — 
implied  already  in  Othin’s  character  as  the  god  of  war  and  wile?  For  that  mat¬ 
ter,  accusations  of  this  kind  are  found  as  early  as  the  end  of  the  tenth  century 
in  one  of  the  verses  of  Hallfred.’But  the  author’s  method  seems  unassailable  and 
the  conclusions  drawn  virtually  inescapable.  Lee  M.  Hollander 

U  niversily  of  T exas 

Gudtnundur  Finnbogason;  Islendingar.  Nokkurdrogad  pjddarlfspngu.  B6kadeild 

Menningarsj6tSs,  Reykjavik,  MCMXXXHI.  Pp.  8-|-387. 

If  Iceland  and  the  Icelanders  were  to  be  described  on  the  basis  of  stories 
told  or  written  about  them  by  the  majority  of  visitors,  sailors,  and  tourists,  then, 

*  Nordmiennenes  V^idenskabelighed  og  Literatur  i  Middelalderen’  I,  63. — 
One  of  the  earliest  instances  in  the  use  of  ancient  mythology  on  a  large  scale  for 
purely  literary  effect  may  be  found  in  Tristans  Sckwerlleite  in  Gottfried  von 
Strassburg’s  ‘Tristan  und  Isolde’  (ca.  1210)  1.  4851  f. 

’  Cf.  Paasche,  op.  cit.  p.  30. 
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indeed,  they  would  not  get  a  high  marking  as  a  civilized  nation.  However,  there 
have  always  been  those  among  its  visitors  who  have  had  a  different  story  to  tell, 
and,  fortunately,  this  minority  of  observers  have  usually  been  men  of  broad 
culture,  often  able  to  speak  the  language  and  familiar  with  Icelandic  history  and 
literature. 

The  Icelanders  have  always  been  keenly  aware  of  foreign  opinion,  and  yarns 
describing  them  as  barbarous  people  crawling  on  all  fours  in  and  out  of  their 
icehuts,  and  what  not,  have  never  been  to  their  liking.  But  even  of  the  worst 
things  some  good  will  come,  and  it  can  be  demonstrated  that  some  of  the  most 
important  works  of  Icelandic  literature  have  been  written— partly  at  least — 
as  apologies  for  the  nation.  One  need  only  mention  the  thirteenth  century  Book 
of  Settlements,  Landnama,  which  was  written  partly  “so  that  we  may  more 
easily  answer  foreigners  charging  us  with  being  the  descendants  of  slaves.” 
•Another  important  e.xample  are  the  Latin  works  of  the  humanist  Amgrfmur 
Jonsson  “the  Learned”  of  the  late  sixteenth  century,  beginning  with  Brevis 
Commentarius  de  Islandia,  quo  scriptorum  de  hac  insida  errores  delegunltir  et 
txtraneorum  qiiorundam  conviciis  ac  culumniis,  quibus  Islandis  liberius  insuharc 
solenl,  occurritiir,  printed  in  Copenhagen  1593. The  importance  of  his  works  for 
the  rise  of  Northern  antiquarian  study  cannot  be  over-emphasized;  in  them  the 
learned  world  for  the  first  time  heard  about  the  existence  of  the  Eddas  and  the 
Sagas,  and  the  antiquarians  got  a  glimpse  of  the  enormous  amount  of  historical 
material,  especially  Scandinavian,  buried  in  the  darkened  manuscripts  to  be 
found  in  the  possession  of  the  barbarian  peasants  of  Iceland. 

Such  examples  could  be  multiplied,  but  an  enumeration  of  them  would  be 
entirely  out  of  place  here.  There  is,  however,  a  certain  similitude  noticeable  be¬ 
tween  these  works  and  the  present  volume  written  by  the  Librarian  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Library  at  Reykjavik.  It  is  not  meant  to  be  an  apology,  but  rather  some 
essays  in  description  of  the  national  character  of  the  Icelanders.  But  the  essay¬ 
ist  approaches  his  subject  in  much  the  same  way  as  a  sympathetic  biographer 
would  his  man,  judging  him  not  so  much  by  his  failings  as  by  his  greatest  attain¬ 
ments,  and  taking  duly  into  account  external  circumstances  and  their  influence 
on  his  life.  The  resultant  picture  may  be  a  little  too  bright,  but  it  is  at  any  rate 
better  and  truer  than  the  caricature  drawn  by  a  hostile  critic  or  a  flippant  ob¬ 
server.  And  what  writer  would  not  fall  into  the  same  error  in  writing  about  his 
own  nation?  It  is  true  that  the  author  explains,  or  even  goes  as  far  as  to  com¬ 
mend,  some  traits  in  the  Icelanders  which  would  perplex  and  irritate  a  foreign 
observer,  as  for  instance  their  unpunctuality.  But  why  on  earth  should  an  Ice¬ 
landic  peasant  be  punctual.  He  has  had  no  trains  to  lose,  and  his  chief  virtue  has 
been  to  take  the  opportunity  of  wind  and  w’eather  whenever  it  offered  itself,  re¬ 
gardless  of  time.  By  the  same  token  he  will  welcome  the  passing  guest  no  matter 
whether  it  is  night  or  day.  This  little  trait  is  but  one  example  of  the  formative 
influence  e.xerted  by  the  country  on  its  inhabitants,  a  subject  on  which  the 
author  has  written  a  lengthy  essay  several  years  ago,  and  now  reviews  in  one 
of  the  chapters  of  the  present  volume. 

The  scope  of  the  work  is  best  indicated  by  giving  its  chapter-headings. 


Here  we  have  the  oriRin  of  the  Icelanders,  the  settlers,  the  constitution,  philos¬ 
ophy  and  religion,  occultism  (or,  if  you  prefer,  superstition),  the  language, 
the  sagas,  poetry,  sports  and  pastimes,  the  land,  the  animals,  individual  char¬ 
acter  sketches,  and,  finally,  sketches  of  the  nation  drawn  by  foreign  and  native 
observers.  All  these  chapters  are  interesting  in  one  way  or  another,  although 
some  are  especially  good.  As  such  I  would  mention  the  chapter  on  the  language, 
for  it  shows  the  views,  appraisals,  and  methods  of  a  man  who  is  one  of  the  most 
dexterous  writers  of  Icelandic  today.  His  vocabulary  seems  unlimited,  and  he 
has  demonstrated  his  skill  in  ditbcult  translations  from  foreign  languages  rang¬ 
ing  from  a  most  artistic  prose  to  the  abstract  language  of  a  mathematical 
treatise.  Moreover,  he  has  for  several  years  been  the  moving  spirit  in  an  Ice¬ 
landic  board  of  language,  designing  official  Icelandic  words  for  the  thousands  of 
objects,  articles,  and  ideas  which  have  flooded  the  country  in  recent  years. 

Very  interesting  is  also  his  discussion  of  Icelandic  poetry  with  its  all- 
important  stress  on  the  formal  side.  Not  only  have  the  Icelanders  preserved  the 
old  Germanic  device  of  alliteration  with  the  addition  of  the  common  end 
rhyme,  but  to  this  they  have  still  added  a  most  intricate  maze  of  internal 
rhymes  and  assonances.  This  preoccupation  with  the  form  has  often  gone  so  far 
as  to  leave  very  little  room  for  intelligent  matter,  not  to  mention  real  poetry. 
You  crack  the  nut  of  form  and  find  nothing  inside,  is  the  charge  brought  against 
much  of  this  stuff,  and  G.F.  does  not  deny  it.  But  he  succeeds  in  building  up  a 
good  case  for  the  beauty  of  the  form  and  the  usefulness  of  the  composition  as 
an  intellectual  occupation.  As  such  it  has  been  of  untold  value  for  the  mental 
hygiene  of  the  nation — besides  preserving  the  old  poetical  language.  The  most 
intricate  metrical  patterns  remind  you  on  the  one  hand  of  the  old  Norse  dragon- 
ornaments,  on  the  other  they  recall  the  intricate  polyphonies  of  Bach.  It  is 
perhaps  no  mere  chance  that  Bach  has  not  a  few  lovers  among  the  modern  Ice¬ 
landers. 

Finally  I  would  call  attention  to  the  interesting  chapter  dealing  with  in¬ 
dividual  character  sketches  as  one  of  the  most  original  contributions  of  the  book, 
and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  conclusions  drawn  from  it  may  seem  none  too 
clear.  It  is  in  short  an  attempt  to  arrive  at  a  general  characteristic  of  the  nation 
by  examining  and  tabulating  the  characteristics  attributed  to  one  thousand 
individuals  of  it.  I  do  not  know  whether  such  a  method  has  ever  before  been  em¬ 
ployed,  but  certainly  it  seems  logical. 

In  conclusion  let  it  be  said  that  a  better  book  for  information  on  the  Ice¬ 
landic  nation,  its  ideals  and  achievements  of  old  and  of  today  will  not  easily  be 
found.  It  is  a  book  which  the  English-speaking  generation  of  .American-Ice- 
landers  should  want  to  translate  into  their  language  and  cherish  as  “the  Legacy 
of  Iceland.” 

Stefan  Einarsson 

The  Johns  Hopkins  University 


WILLIAM  MORRIS  AND  SCANDINAVIAN 
LITERATURE:  A  BIBLIOGRAPH¬ 
ICAL  ESSAY 

I 

William  Morris’s  use  of  Scandinavian  materials  in  The 
Lovers  of  Gudrun  and  Sigurd  the  Volsung  is  widely  known.  But 
what  is  not  so  often  recognized  is  that  in  the  canon  of  Morris’s 
works  there  are  over  fifty  poems  and  prose  pieces  which  are  in 
some  way  connected  with  the  Scandinavian.*  These  documents 
range  in  nature  from  extremely  short  poems  to  full-length  saga 
translations.  This  essay  presents  a  list,  in  classified  order,  of  the 
works  of  William  Morris  which  are  related  to  the  Scandina¬ 
vian  North. 

These  works  are  so  various  that  a  line  of  demarcation  be¬ 
tween  that  which  is  Scandinavian‘s  in  general  and  that  which  is 
specifically  Old  Icelandic  cannot  always  be  exactly  drawn. 
Morris’s  first  exercises  in  the  Scandinavian  dealt  with  original 
plots  or  plots  derived  from  several  sources  arranged  against  a 
background  which  he  tried  vaguely  to  “Scandinavianize.”  His 
later  and  more  mature  works  dealt  with  Old  Icelandic  plots  in 
a  true  Norse  atmosphere.  In  Section  II  below,  the  Scandinavian 
works  of  Morris  which  are  not  exclusively  Icelandic  are  classi¬ 
fied  according  to  their  relation  to  the  literature  of  the  Northern 
peoples.  In  Section  III  are  listed  all  works  which  are  Old  Ice¬ 
landic  in  source  or  theme,  or  which  are  translations  of  Old 
Icelandic  documents;  or  which  are  original  English  composi¬ 
tions  dealing  in  some  way  with  the  Old  Norse.  Convenient  sub¬ 
divisions  have  been  made  in  both  sections.  It  will  be  observed 
that  the  materials  in  Section  III  are  by  far  the  more  important; 
but  those  in  Section  II  have  too  frequently  been  ignored  in 
discussions  of  Morris’s  works. 

‘  This  number  does  not  include  the  “Teutonic”  Prose  Romances. 

*  Morris  used  the  term  “Northern”  as  a  synonym  for  Scandinavian. 
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II 

A.  Works  Containing  ‘Northern'  Material. 

1.  Prose. 

The  prose  stories  in  this  group,  all  of  them  published  in  The 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  Magazine,  in  1856,  are  three  in  number. 
It  has  already  been  stated  by  Conrad  Hjalmar  Nordby  that 
where  the  tendency  of  his  contemporaries,  Tennyson  and  Ros¬ 
setti,  was  to  “mediaevalize”  their  poems,  Morris  invariably 
“Scandinavianized.”®  This  characteristic  of  his  composition  first 
shows  itself  in  Gertha's  Lovers,  Svend  and  his  Brethren,  and  The 
Hollow  Land.*  But  in  these  pieces  Morris’s  “Scandinavianizing” 
is  neither  extensive  nor  important.  It  consists  merely  of  feeble 
attempts  to  impart  to  the  stories  a  Northern  atmosphere  by  the 
use  of  Scandinavian  proper  names  such  as  Gertha,  Olaf,  Sigurd 
— inGertha;  Svend,  Valdemar, Eric, Harald — in  Svend ;Svfa.nh\\da. 
and  Arnald — in  The  Hollow  Land.  The  settings  of  the  stories  are 
intentionally  vague,  and  as  far  as  the  reader  is  concerned,  may 
lie  equally  well  to  the  North  or  to  the  South.  The  characters 
themselves  do  not  impress  us  particularly  as  Norwegians, 
Swedes,  Danes,  or  Icelanders.  The  knights  in  these  tales  are 
brave  in  deed;  they  fight  with  abandon  and  skill,  and  rescue 
heroines;  but  they  betray  none  of  the  brutal  strength  or  fierce¬ 
ness  of  the  Norsemen.  They  do  not  slash  stoutly  with  their 
swords,  nor  crush  with  their  axes;  they  thrust  and  parry  with 
the  grace  of  the  heroes  of  French  and  English  romance. 

Obviously  the  Scandinavian  elements  in  Morris’s  early  prose 
stories  are  few.  But  the  author’s  tendency  to  “Scandinavian- 
ize,”  which  may  well  have  been  a  pose  or  an  affectation  in  these 
unimpressive  romances  written  at  Oxford,  in  the  course  of  time 
became  the  outstanding  trait  of  his  greatest  work. 

2.  Verse. 

In  contrast  to  the  vague  Scandinavian  adumbrations  of 

*  TAe  Influence  of  Old  Norse  Literature  upon  English  Literature,  Columbia 
University  Germanic  Studies,  Vol.  I,  No.  3  (New  York,  1901),  p.  71. 

*  The  Collected  Works  of  William  Morris,  with  Introductions  by  his  daugh¬ 
ter,  May  Morris  (New  York,  1910-1915):  Gcr///<i,  I,  176-225;  Svend,  I,  226-244; 
The  Hollow  Land,  I,  254-290. 
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Morris’s  early  prose,  we  find,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  early 
poems — most  of  which  were  written  at  a  period  slightly  later 
than  that  of  the  prose  romances — a  more  specific  and  exact  use 
of  the  Scandinavian  element.  The  earliest  of  these  poems.  The 
Wind,  written  before  1858,  concerns  a  Norse  knight  who  speaks 
of  “Olaf,  King  and  Saint.”®  But  the  chief  poems  of  this  group 
are  the  two  versions  of  The  Wanderers,  the  first  written  between 
1865  and  1868,  the  second  published  in  Part  I  of  The  Earthly 
Paradise,  in  1868.®  The  Wanderers  is  Morris’s  first  attempt  to 
compose  a  poem  which  concerns  a  group  of  more  or  less  real 
Scandinavians.  The  story  is  quite  well  known  to  Earthly  Para¬ 
dise  readers,  for  it  forms  the  frame-work  of  that  group  of  poems. 
It  relates  how  “Certain  Gentlemen  and  Mariners  of  Norway” 
set  out  to  find  the  “Earthly  Paradise,”  and  how  they  came  upon 
an  island  where  dwelt  the  mediaeval  descendants  of  an  ancient 
Greek  race.  Morris  tried  to  make  his  Norwegians  real  Norsemen, 
and  by  references  to  Norse  mythology,  history,  and  custom,  he 
succeeded  for  the  first  time  in  giving  us  what  may  be  called  a 
poem  with  a  Scandinavian  background. 

The  two  versions  of  The  Wanderers  differ  mainly  in  form; 
the  unpublished  version  is  written  in  tetrameter  stanzas, 
rhyming  abab,  the  second,  in  pentameter  couplets.  Certain  un¬ 
important  details  are  also  quite  different,  but  the  Norse  elements 
are  virtually  the  same  in  both  versions. 

The  poem,  Anthony,"^  written  1865-1870,  is  to  Morris’s 
poetry  what  Gertha’s  Lovers  was  to  his  prose.  It  is  made  up  of 
a  mixture  of  Scandinavian  and  non-Scandinavian  elements,  and 
concerns  a  group  of  English  mariners  “on  board  ship  off  the 
coast  of  Norway.”  The  setting  is  not  emphasized  enough  to  add 
materially  to  the  Scandinavian  locale  of  the  poem,  nor  does  the 
poem  itself  contribute  much  for  us  to  consider  in  examining 
Morris’s  use  of  Northern  materials. 

‘In  The  Defence  of  Guenevere  and  Other  Poems,  in  Collected  Works,  I,  107- 

110. 

‘  The  earlier,  or  unpublished  Wanderers  was  first  published  by  May  Morris, 
Collected  Works,  XXIV,  87-170.  The  later  version  is  found  in  Collected  Works, 
III,  3-80. 

^  Collected  Works,  XXIV,  325^-342. 
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Love's  Reward^  and  Love  is  Enough,'^  both  written  in  the 
early  1870’s,  refer  only  casually  to  the  North.  The  former,  in 
the  lines  “Knight  of  a  Southern  Land,”  and  “I  woke  by  the 
Northern  Sea,”  contrasts  the  North  with  the  South.  In  the 
latter,  “Love,”  speaking  of  the  tragic  lovers  of  times  past,  calls 
to  mind  Sigurd  and  Brynhild,  but  assures  his  listeners  that  his 
song  will  not  emulate  the  sad  wail  of  “The  Northern  Fiddle- 
bow.”  One  of  the  characters  of  Love  is  Enough  is  “A  Northern 
Lord,”  but  his  nationality,  as  such,  contributes  nothing  to  the 
actual  narrative  nor  to  the  spirit  of  the  poem. 

The  Mother  under  the  Mould,  The  Raven  and  the  King's 
Daughter,  and  The  King  of  Denmark's  Sons'^^  are  ballads,  prob¬ 
ably  written  in  imitation  of  the  true  Icelandic  and  Danish 
ballads  which  Morris  translated  about  the  same  time — in  the 
early  1870’s. 

The  last  poem  to  mention  here  is  the  fragmentary  In 
Arthur's  House, composed  contemporaneously  with  the  Earth¬ 
ly  Paradise  poems,  circa  1865  to  1870,  and  originally  intended 
as  a  part  of  that  work.  Here  Morris  brings  “Tyrfing,”  a  famous 
Scandinavian  sword,  into  the  Arthurian  story.  In  many  ways 
the  most  interesting  of  all  Morris’s  short  poems  touching  upon 
Scandinavian  matter.  In  Arthur's  House  is  distinctly  English  in 
tone  despite  its  ‘Northern’  elements. 

B.  Works  Translated  from  Scandinavian  Languages  other  than 

Old  Icelandic. 

In  the  early  1870’s,  Morris  translated  four  ballads  from  the 
Danish,  taking  his  originals  from  a  collection  made  by  Svend 
Grundtvig.**  The  titles  of  these  are  as  follows:  Hafbur  and  Signy 
(the  manuscript  of  which  is  dated  1870,  in  Morris’s  hand), 
Knight  Aagen  and  the  Maid  Else,  Agnes  and  the  Hill  Man,  and 
Hildebrand  and  Hellelil.^^ 

» Ibid.,  IX,  164-168. 

•  Ibid.,  IX,  3-89. 

The  Mother,  Ibid.,  XXIV,  352-355;  The  Raven,  Ibid.,  IX,  127-131;  The 
King,  Ibid.,  IX,  140-145. 

“  Ibid.,  XXIV,  316-328. 

**  Danmarks  Gamle  Folkeviser,  Kjobenhavn,  1856,  el  seq. 

“  All  published  in  Collected  Works,  IX:  Hafbur,  pp.  213-224;  Aagen,  pp. 
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C.  Works  Adapted  from  Northern  Sources. 

1.  Prose. 

Among  Morris’s  early  prose  romances,  there  is  one,  Linden- 
borg  Poolf*  which  is  closer  to  the  Scandinavian  than  any  of  the 
others,  by  virtue  of  its  source.  In  the  first  volume  of  Thorpe’s 
Northern  Mythology, Part  III,  “Danish  Traditions,”  Morris 
found  an  English  version  of  a  Danish  story  which  Thorpe  called 
“The  Sunken  Mansion.”  The  plot  of  this  story  is  simple,  and 
Thorpe  devoted  only  twenty-nine  lines  of  prose  to  its  re-telling. 
The  essential  elements  are  a  castle  near  an  unfathomable  lake; 
a  drunken  man  who  comes  to  the  castle  and  is  gulled  by  the 
servants  who  dress  a  swine  up  as  a  man;  a  priest;  and  the  dis¬ 
appearance  of  the  castle  into  the  lake.  Morris  expanded  Thorpe’s 
twenty-nine  lines  into  ten  pages  of  prose.  The  elaboration  of 
the  plot  does  not  improve  the  Scandinavian  atmosphere,  how¬ 
ever;  and  even  in  Thorpe’s  abbreviated  version  this  atmosphere 
counts  for  little. 

2.  Verse. 

One  of  the  poems  in  The  Earthly  Paradise  may  also  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  this  Section — East  of  the  Sun  and  West  of  the  Moon. 
Since  a  part  of  its  plot  is  taken  from  the  Vdlundar  Saga  which 
Thorpe  paraphrased  in  the  first  volume  of  Northern  Mythology, 
it  has  usually  been  referred  to  as  one  of  the  three  tales  in  The 
Earthly  Paradise  which  are  based  on  Old  Icelandic  models.*^ 
Only  about  two  pages  of  Thorpe’s  epitome,  however,  are  con¬ 
nected  with  incidents  which  Morris  used;  the  other  parts  of 
Morris’s  poem  are  drawn  from  a  tale  called  The  Beautiful  Palace 
East  of  the  Sun  and  North  of  the  Earth,  in  Thorpe’s  Yuletide 
Stories, and  from  East  o’  the  Sun  and  West  o'  the  Moon,  a  story 


210-212;  Agnes,  pp.  208-209;  Hildebrand,  pp.  203-205. 

Collected  Works,  I,  245-253. 

“  Benjamin  Thorpe,  Northern  Mythology,  3  vols.,  London,  1851. 

“  Op.  cit.,  pp.  84-91. 

”  The  other  two  are  The  Fostering  of  Aslaug  and  The  Imers  of  Giidrun. 

**  Benjamin  Thorpe,  Yuletide  Stories  (revised  edition,  London,  1880),  pp. 
158-168. 
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in  George  Webbe  Dasent’s  Popular  Tales  from  the  Norse}^  The 
title  of  the  latter  is  obviously  closer  to  the  name  of  Morris’s 
poem,  but  their  themes  are  far  from  identical.  There  are  ver¬ 
sions  of  the  “East  and  West”  tale  in  practically  all  literatures, 
moreover;  and  the  tremendous  list  of  analogues  in  the  Scandin¬ 
avian  alone,  as  set  forth  by  Tollef  B.  Thompson,^®  makes  it 
impossible  to  assume — as  some  critics  have  done — that  this 
story  is  exclusively  of  Old  Icelandic  inspiration.  Morris’s  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  story  does  not  bring  it  any  closer  to  the  North. 
East  of  the  Sun  and  West  of  the  Moon  contains  a  “dream  within 
a  dream,”  and  in  one  portion  “a  dream  within  a  dream  within 
a  dream”! — and  the  character,  Gregory,  is  at  once  chief  nar¬ 
rator,  and  listener.  There  is  sufficient  reason  why  we  should 
commit  considerable  inaccuracy  if  we  were  to  include  this  poem 
among  Morris’s  genuine  Old  Norse  poems. 

Ill 

A.  Translations  from  the  Old  Icelandic. 

The  translations  from  Old  Icelandic  prose  which  Morris 
made  with  Eirikr  Magnusson  are  as  follows 

The  Story  of  Gunnlaug  the  Wormtongue,  translated  from 
Gunnlaugs  Saga  Ormstungu,  a  minor  saga  dealing  with  events 
of  the  west  of  Iceland  and  Norway 

George  Webbe  Dasent,  Popular  Tales  from  the  Norse  (Second  edition, 
enlarged,  Edinburgh,  1859),  pp.  25-40. 

For  a  detailed  source-study  of  this  poem  (with  the  conclusions  of  which 
the  present  author  does  not  entirely  agree),  see  Tollef  B.  Thompson,  Skandinav- 
ischcr  Einfluss  auf  William  Morris  in  den  erslen  Stadien  {The  Earthly  Paradise) 
(Berlin,  1910),  pp.  17-51. 

**  .All  of  the  translations  were  made  in  collaboration.  For  the  relations  of 
Morris  and  Magnusson  see  J.  W.  Mackail,  The  Life  of  William  Morris  (London, 
1899),  passim;  May  Morris’s  Introductions,  in  Collected  Works,  passim;  The 
Saga  Library  (London,  1891-1905),  Prefaces  and  Introductions  to  Volumes  I  and 
AT;  Stefdn  Einarsson,  Saga  Eiriks  Magnussonar,  Reykjavik,  1933,  the  authorita¬ 
tive  and  excellent  biography  of  Morris’s  collaborator;  and  Stefdn  Einarsson, 
“Eirikr  Magnusson  and  his  Saga  Translations,”  Scandinavian  Studies  and 
Notes,  XII,  2  (May,  1934),  pp.  17-32. 

“  In  Collected  X,  7^7.  Gunnlaug  was  originally  published  in  The 

Fortnightly  Review,  January,  1869,  and  was  later  included  in  Three  Northern 
Love  Stories,  London.  1875. 
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The  Story  of  Grettir  the  Strong,  translated  from  Grettis  Saga 
en  Sterke  {Grettis  Saga  Asmundarson),  is,  of  course,  one  of  the 
five  major  sagas  of  Iceland.^ 

The  Story  of  the  Volsungs  and  the  Fall  of  the  Niblungs,  from 
the  Volsunga  Saga,  is  chief  among  the  fornaldar  sogur.^* 

The  Story  of  Frithiof  the  Bold,  from  Fridjofs  Saga,  is  more 
famous  in  the  expanded  version  of  Esais  Tegner.“ 

The  Story  of  Viglund  the  Fair,  from  the  Viglundar  Saga  is, 
according  to  Vigfusson,  a  spurious  saga.^* 

The  Tale  of  Roy  the  Fool,  from  Hrdar  pdttr  heimska,  a  very 
short  tale,  is  taken  from  the  FlateyjarbdkP 

The  tale  of  Thorsteinn  the  Staff-Smitten,  from  por stein  stangar- 
hoggs,  is  also  a  short  tale,  belonging  to  the  pcettir^^ 

The  Tale  of  Hogniand  Hedinn,ixom  Soria  pdttr,  is  a  short  tale, 
also  taken  from  the  FlateyjarbdkP 

Hogni  and  Hedinn^^  is  from  Snorri’s  Edda,  Skdldskaparmdl, 
XLIX. 

The  Story  of  Howard  the  Halt,  from  Hdvar'dar  Saga,  was  the 
first  of  the  Saga  Library  translations,  and  may  have  been  begun 
during  the  early  association  of  Morris  and  Magnusson,  circa 
1873« 

The  Story  of  the  Banded  Men,  from  the  Bandamanna  SagaP 

«  Collected  Works,  VII,  1-227.  First  published,  1869. 

Ihid.,  VII,  291-396.  First  published,  1870. 

“  Ibid.,  X,  48-80;  also  one  of  the  Three  Northern  Love  Stories.  For  a  recent 
discussion  of  the  Tegn6r  matter  in  English,  see  Oscar  Nordell,  “Concerning 
English  Translations  from  the  Swedish  Poem  Frithiof' s  Saga:  a  Critique,” 
Scandinavian  Studies  and  Notes,  XIII,  4  (Nov.,  1934),  pp.  53-66. 

“  Ibid.,  X,  81-126.  See  Gudbrand  Vfgfusson  and  F.  York  Powell,  Sturlunga 
Saga  (Oxford,  1878),  I,  Prolegomena,  p.  Ixiii. 

Collected  Works,  X,  140-150;  appended  to  Three  Northern  Love  Stories. 
See  Gudbrandr  Vfgffisson  and  C.  R.  Unger,  Flateyjarbdk  (Christiania,  1860), 
II,  73-80. 

•*  Collected  Works,  X,  151-158;  appended  to  Three  Northern  Love  Stories. 

*’  Collected  Works,  X,  127-139;  appended  to  Three  Northern  Love  Stories. 
See  Flateyjarbdk,  I,  273-282. 

Collected  Works,  X,  159-160.  This  version  of  Hogni  and  Hedinn,  or  the 
“short”  Hogni,  was  added  by  Morris  and  Magnfisson  as  a  note  to  the  longer 
story.  It  was  also  appended  to  Three  Northern  Love  Stories. 

Saga  Library,  1-69. 

» Ibid.,  I,  73-121. 
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The  Story  of  Hen  Thorir,  from  Hcensa-p6ris  Saga?^ 

The  Story  of  The  Er e-dwellers,  from  iht  Eyrbyggja  Saga}* 

The  Story  of  the  Heath-Slayings,  from  Hei'darviga  Saga}^ 

The  Heimskringla?^ 

It  is  rather  difficult  to  determine  which  texts  Morris  and 
Magniisson  used  in  translating  these  sagas.  Morris’s  library®^ 
contained  no  separate  texts  of  the  Grettis  Saga  or  the  Viglundar 
Saga.  But  Morris  did  own  editions  of  the  others,  or  collections 
in  which  they  were  to  be  found.  The  Vdlsunga  Saga  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  Volume  I,  and  the  Fri'djdfs  Saga  in  Volume  II,  of  Rafn’s 
Fornaldar  Sogur,^^  which  Morris  possessed.  He  also  had  copies 
of  Jon  SigurSsson’s  Gunnlaugs  Saga,^^  Vfgfusson  and  Unger’s 
Flateyjarbdk,  containing  the  Soria  pdttr  (Hogni  and  Hedinn), 
and  Hrdar  pdttr  heimska;  and  he  likewise  owned  Gunnlaug 
pordarson’s  edition  of  the  Vapnfir'dinga  Saga,*^  including  the 
Thorsteinn  story.  The  lesser  Hogni  tale  (along  with  Grettla  and 
Viglunda)  must  have  been  taken  from  texts  lent  to  Morris  by 
Magniisson,  for  there  were  no  copies  of  the  Prose  Edda  (from 
which  Hogni  was  translated),  in  Morris’s  library,  except  those 
of  Th.  Jonsson  and  Ernst  Wilken,  both  published  after  Morris’s 
“Short”  Hogni  was  completed. 

“  Ibid.,  I,  125-163. 

Ibid.,  II,  3-186.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  of  the  five  great  sagas, 
Njdla,  Egla,  Greltla,  the  Laxdttla  and  the  Eyrbyggja,  Morris  made  English  ver¬ 
sions  of  all  or  parts  of  each  except  the  Njdla.  He  paraphrased  the  Laxdala  in 
The  Lovers  of  Gudrun;  he  translated  Grettla  and  the  Eyrbyggja;  and  he  started 
to  translate  Egla  in  the  early  1870’s,  completing  (according  to  information 
kindly  sent  to  the  present  writer  by  Miss  May  Morris)  only  a  few  pages. 

*  Saga  Library,  II,  191-259. 

“  Ibid.,  vols.  Ill,  IV,  V  [and  Index:  VI).  These  volumes  are  also  numbered 
Heimskringla  I,  II,  III,  IV.  Of  no  small  importance,  in  connection  with  Morris’s 
relations  with  the  Old  Norse,  are  the  introductions,  prefaces,  notes,  etc.  The 
comprehensive  index  to  the  Heimskringla  was  made  by  Magntisson  alone. 

”  The  statements  regarding  Morris’s  library  are  made  on  the  basis  of  the 
book  titles  which  appeared  in  Sotheby,  Wilkinson  and  Hodge’s  sale  catelogue, 
announcing  the  auction  of  Morris’s  books,  Dec.  5,  1898. 

Fornaldar  Sdgur  Nortfrland,  edited  by  C.  C.  Rafn,  Kj0benhavn,  1829-30. 

*’  Sagan  af  Gunnlaugi  Ormstungu  ok  Skalld  Rafni,  edited  by  J6n  Sigurtisson, 
Hafniae,  1775  [with  Latin  text,  etc.]. 

V apn fir's inga  Saga,  pdttr  af  pdrsteini  Stangarhogg,  edited  by  Gunlaug 
l>6rdarson,  Kidbenhavn,  1848  [with  Danish  version,  etc.]. 
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The  Old  Icelandic  poetry  which  Morris  and  Magnusson 
translated  is  mainly  from  the  lays  of  the  Heroes  in  the  Elder 
Edda.  In  addition  to  the  heroic  lays,  however,  they  also  made 
versions  of  two  pieces  from  the  lays  of  the  Gods,  and  translated 
two  Icelandic  popular  ballads.  The  first  Eddie  translations  are 
fragments  of  lays  which  they  incorporated  into  the  Vdlsunga 
Saga,  adding  them  to  the  verses  already  present,  or  interpolating 
them  between  two  prose  passages  which  they  thought  were 
incomplete.  The  four  chief  instances  of  this  practice  are  as 
follows: 

1.  Stanzas  19  to  25  of  Reginsmdl  are  translated  on  pages 
325-326  of  the  Saga  {The  Story  of  the  Volsungs).*^ 

2.  Stanzas  40  to  44  of  Fafnismdl  are  translated  on  pages 
333-334. 

3.  Stanzas  1  to  4  of  Sigrdrifumdl  are  translated  on  page  335. 

4.  Virtually  all  of  Gu'Srdnarkvipa  I  is  translated  on  pages 
366-373. 

The  two  lays  from  the  cycle  of  the  Gods  are : 

Baldur's  Dream,  from  Baldrs  Draumar,*^  and  The  Lay  of 
Thrym,  from  prymskvida.^ 

The  Eddie  songs  which  Morris  and  Magnusson  translated 
from  the  heroic  cycle  are  ten  in  number: 

1.  The  Second  Lay  of  H elgi-H unding' s-bane  [HelgakviHa 
Hundingsbana  II]. 

2.  The  Lay  of  Sigrdrifa  [Sigrdrifumdl]. 

3.  The  Short  Lay  of  Sigurd  [Sigur'darkvi'da  hin  skamma]. 

4.  The  Hell-ride  of  Brynhild  [HelreW  Brynhildar], 

5.  The  Lay  of  Brynhild  [Brdt  af  Sigur'5arkvi^u\. 

6.  The  Ancient  Lay  of  Gudrun  [Gu'Srtinarkvida  hinn  forna], 

7.  The  Song  of  Atli  [Atlakvilda]. 

8.  The  Whetting  of  Gudrun  [Gudrdnarhvdt]. 

9.  The  Lay  of  Hamdir  [Hamidismdl]. 

10.  The  Lament  of  Oddrun  [Oddrunargrdttr].** 

“  Collected  Works,  VII. 

“  First  published  by  May  Morris,  Ibid.,  VII,  Introduction,  pp.  xxi-xxiv. 

Ibid.,  Introduction,  pp.  xxiv-xxxii. 

^  The  lays  from  the  Heroic  Cycle  are  in  Collected  Works,  VII,  397-480. 
The  present  writer  observes  that  he  and  Professor  SteMn  Einarsson  do  not 
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In  Morris’s  library  there  were  three  texts  of  the  Elder  Edda 
in  Old  Norse:  Svend  Grundtvig’s,  Sophus  Bugge’s  and  a  third 
in  Icelandic  and  Latin,  known  as  the  Edda  Rhythmica.^  These 
texts  vary  somewhat  in  stanza  and  line  arrangement,  in  emenda¬ 
tion,  etc.  Collation  of  all  three  with  the  lays  which  Morris  and 
Magnusson  translated  indicates  that  for  the  most  part  the 
Grundtvig  and  Bugge  texts  were  followed  in  the  translations 
produced  by  these  collaborators.  From  the  evidence  yielded  by 
collation,  the  following  seems  true:  for  Baldur,  Hell-ride,  and 
Oddrun,  either  Grundtvig  or  Bugge  was  used;  for  Gudrun,  Whet¬ 
ting,  and  Atli,  either  Bugge  or  Edda  Rhythmica;  for  Thrym, 
Helgi,  and  Short  Sigurd,  Grundtvig  only;  for  Sigrdrifa,  Bryn- 
hilda,  and  Hamdir,  Bugge  only.  The  possible  use  of  other  avail¬ 
able  texts  must  also  be  considered,  although  it  may  be  permis¬ 
sible  to  assume  that  the  presence  of  three  Edda  texts  in  Morris’s 
library  indicates  that  they  were  purchased  for  purposes  of  trans¬ 
lation.^ 

The  two  Icelandic  ballads.  The  Lay  of  Christine  and  The 
Son's  Sorrow,*’’  were  translated  from  Grundtvig’s  tslenzk  Forn- 
kvcedi.*^ 

B.  Adaptations  from  the  Old  Icelandic. 

All  the  works  which  Morris  re-created  directly  from  Ice¬ 
landic  sources  are  in  poetic  form,  and  include  the  two  greatest 

exactly  agree  on  the  details  of  the  Eddie  poems  translated  for  the  Vblsunga 
Saga.  We  are  at  variance  on  a  very  minor  matter,  however.  See  Stefin  Einarsson 
op.  cit.  [Magntisson's  Translations],  p.  25. 

Scemundar  Edda  Bins  FroHa — Den  jEidre  Edda,  kritisk  udgave  ved  Svend 
Grundtvig,  Kdbenhavn,  1868;  Scemundar  Edda  Bins  Frdda,  udgiven  af  Sophus 
Bugge  (Norrain  FornkvcelSi),  Christiania,  1867;  Edda  Scemundar  Bins  FrdZa, 
Edda  Rhythmica  se  Antiquior,  vulgo  Scemundina  Dicta,  pars.  I,  Hafni®,  1787; 
pars  II,  1818;  pars  III,  1828. 

**  There  were  seven  other  editions  of  the  Edda  before  1870.  These  were: 
F.  H.  Von  der  Hagen’s,  1812;  Grimm  Brothers’,  1815;  E.  C.  Rask’s,  1818;  F.  G. 
Bergmann’s,  1838;  P.  A.  Munch’s,  1847;  Hermann  Luning’s,  1859;  Theodor 
Mobius’s,  1860.  For  full  bibliographical  details,  see  Haldor  Hermdnsson,  “Bib¬ 
liography  of  the  Eddas,”  in  Islandica,  XIII  (1920),  1-5. 

Collected  Works,  IX,  pp.  201-202  and  pp.  206-207  respectively. 

Islenzk  Fornkvee'di,  edited  by  Svend  Grundtvig  and  J6n  SigurtSsson, 
Nordiske  Oldskrifter,  V^ol.  XIX  (Kj0benhavn,  1854),  pp.  144-146,  and  pp.  154- 
156  respectively. 
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poems  of  his  career:  The  Lovers  of  Gudrun,  in  The  Earthly  Para¬ 
dise,  and  Sigurd  the  Volsung,  the  last-named  being  the  tremen¬ 
dous  narrative  poem  with  which  he  concluded  his  impressive 
group  of  poems  based  on  Old  Norse  documents.  Two  shorter 
poems  in  this  group:  The  Fostering  of  Aslaug,*^  from  The  Earthly 
Paradise,  and  The  Wooing  of  Swanhild,^°  an  unfinished  poem, 
deal  with  incidents  from  the  Volsunga  Saga  and  related  material; 
and  Morris  acquired  the  stories  for  these  two  poems  from  the 
summary  in  English  of  the  Volsung  legends  published  by  Thorpe 
in  Northern  Mythology,  Volume  I.  Sigurd  the  Volsung,^^  1876, 
is  by  no  means  fragmentary,  however,  and  makes  use  of  every¬ 
thing  Morris  knew  about  the  Volsungs  and  Niblungs.  It  was 
written  after  he  had  translated  the  Volsunga  Saga,  the  Eddie 
lays,  and  had  composed  the  two  shorter  poems  previously 
mentioned.  The  Lovers  of  Gudrun^^  is  a  direct  adaptation,  almost 
a  verse  translation,  of  the  most  important  parts  of  the  Laxdcela 
Saga.  The  last  poem  in  this  group.  The  Wooing  of  Hallbiorn  the 
Strong  is  based  upon  the  history  of  Hallbiorn  and  Hallgerd 
as  related  by  Ari  p6rgilsson.“ 

C.  Original  Poems  Concerning  Old  Icelandic  Literature  or  the 

Icelandic  Scene. 

Morris  wrote  six  poems  which  are  neither  translations  nor 

In  The  Earthly  Paradise,  Part  IV,  Collected  Works,  VI,  21-64.  The  poem 
was  written  circa  1868. 

From  the  unfinished  and  unused  Earthly  Paradise  Poems,  first  published 
by  Miss  Morris  in  Collected  Works,  XXIV^,  281-315.  Swanhild  was  probably 
written  between  1865  and  1868. 

”  Sigurd  occupies  all  of  Collected  Works,  XII.  There  are  two  studies  of 
Morris’s  Sigurd  which  should  be  mentioned  here:  Heinrich  Bartels,  William 
Morris;  The  Story  of  Sigurd  the  Volsung  and  the  Fall  of  the  Niblungs,  Fine 
Sludie  Uber  Das  Verhdltnis  Des  Epos  Zu  Den  Quellen,  Munster,  MDCCCCVI; 
and  George  Tremaine  McDowell,  “The  Treatment  of  the  Volsunga  Saga  by 
William  Morris,”  Scandinavian  Studies  and  Notes,  VII,  6  (Feb.,  1923),  pp.  151- 
168.  See  also  Nordby,  op.  cit.,  passim. 

“  Collected  Works,  V,  251-395.  See  also  Nordby,  op.  cit.,  passim;  and 
Thompson,  op.  cit.,  pp.  17-52.  Gudrun  was  published  in  1870. 

“  In  Collected  Works,  IX,  95-102.  The  story  is  from  Ari’s  Landndmabdk. 
For  texts  of  the  English  and  Icelandic  versions,  see  Gudbrand  Vfgffisson  and  F, 
York  Powell,  Origines  Islandicce  (Oxford,  1905),  I,  112-114. 
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adaptations,  but  which  are  nevertheless  within  the  scope  of  this 
discussion  because  they  bear  upon  various  phases  of  the  Ice¬ 
landic.  Four  of  these  were  written  in  England:  the  two  sonnets 
inspired  by  the  Grettis-Saga,  the  “Prologue  in  Verse”  to  the 
Volsunga  Saga,  and  The  Muse  of  the  North;  the  remaining  two 
were  written  in  Iceland:  Iceland  First  Seen,  and  Gunnar’s 
llowe.^ 

IV 

That  Morris  wrote  all  the  pieces  mentioned  in  this  essay  be¬ 
tween  1856  and  1876“ — the  great  majority  of  them  between 
and  1876 — is  a  fact  well  worthy  of  our  attention.  Before 
1868  he  knew  comparatively  little  about  the  literature  of  the 
North;  in  1871 — as  a  result  of  his  amiable  and  fruitful  associa¬ 
tion  with  Magnuson — he  was  speaking  Icelandic  to  the  natives 
of  Reykjavik.  The  devotion  with  which  he  studied  the  literature 
of  the  Icelanders,  his  relations  with  his  teacher,  and  other  similar 
matters,  have  already  been  thoroughly  discussed  by  J.  W. 
Mackail,  Miss  May  Morris,  Stefan  Einarsson,  and  others.^ 

“Sonnet  I,  in  Collected  Works,  VII,  Introduction,  p.  xxxvi;  Sonnet  II, 
Ibid.,  p.  xix;  “Prologue,”  VII,  289-290;  The  Muse  of  the  North,  IX,  116;  Ice- 
land  First  Seen,  IX,  125-126;  Gunnar’s  Howe,  IX,  179.  Morris’s  later  Prose 
Romances  have  not  been  included  here  because  only  one  of  them,  The  House  of 
the  Wolfings,  has  anything  like  a  real  relationship  with  the  Scandinavian. 

“  Except,  of  course,  the  Saga  Library  translations. 

“  It  might  be  well  here  to  give  a  selected  bibliography  of  books  and  articles 
which  discuss  Morris’s  relation  to  the  Old  Norse  literature.  See  Mackail,  op. 
cit.,  [cf.  Note  21,  above];  May  Morris,  op.  cit.  [Note  4];  Magnfisson,  op.  cit. 
[Note  21];  Einarsson,  op.  cit.  [Note  21];  Sotheby’s  Catalogue  [Note  37];  Nordby, 
op.  cit.  [Note  3];  Thompson,  op.  cit.  [Note  20);  Bartels,  op.  cit.  [Note  51]; 
McDowell,  op.  cit.  [Note  51].  In  addition  to  the  studies  already  cited  there  are 
a  few  others  which  should  be  named:  C.  H.  Herford,  “Norse  Myth  in  English 
Poetry,”  Bulletin  of  the  John  Rylands  Library,  Vol.  V,  Nos.  1  and  2,  Manchester, 
Aug.,  1918-Mar.,  1919  [also  in  Reprint,  London,  1919];  Arthur  Biber,  Studien 
zu  William  Morris's  Prose-Romances,  Greifswald,  1907;  E.  R.  Eddison,  Egil's 
Saga  Done  into  English  out  of  the  Icelandic,  with  an  Introduction  and  an  Essay 
on  Some  Principles  of  Translations,  Cambridge  [Eng.],  1930;  E.  V.  Gordon, 
Introduction  to  Old  Norse  [with  Preface,  Notes,  etc.],  Oxford,  1927;  Henry  G. 
Hewlett,  “Sigurd  and  the  Nibelungenlied,”  Fraser’s  Magazine,  CVI  Quly, 
1877),  96-112;  Karl  Litzenberg,  “The  Social  Philosophy  of  William  Morris  and 
the  Doom  of  the  Gods,”  Michigan  Studies  in  English  and  Comparative  Litera¬ 
ture,  X.  (Ann  Arbor,  1933),  pp.  183-203. 
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Let  it  suffice  for  us  to  point  out  in  conclusion  that  the 
Scandinavian  writings  of  William  Morris  fall  into  three  chrono¬ 
logical  groups:  those  which  are  vaguely  and  feebly  “Northern,” 
such  as  Gertha’s  Lovers  [1856];  those  which  are  based  on  English 
versions  of  Scandinavian  stories  such  as  Thorpe’s  Northern 
Mythology,  an  example  of  which  is  The  Wooing  of  Swanhild 
[circa  1865-1868];  and  those  which  are  taken  directly  from  their 
Old  Norse  originals,  such  as  The  Lovers  of  Gudrun  [1870],  and 
Sigurd  the  Volsung  [1876].”  Sigurd  the  Volsung  not  only  crowned 
Morris’s  noble  career  as  a  poet;  it  also  climaxed  a  comprehensive 
and  serious  study  of  Scandinavian  literature  which  no  English 
poet  before  or  since  1876  has  equalled.  The  evidence  of  this 
study  has  been  presented  above.®* 

Kall  Litzenberg 

The  University  of  Michigan 

Morris  and  Magnusson  made  a  prose  translation  of  the  Laxdala  Saga  be¬ 
fore  Morris  wrote  The  Lovers  of  Gudrun.  See  Einarsson,  op.  cit.  [Magnflsson’s 
Translations],  pp.  24-25.  Their  translations  of  the  Volsunga  Saga  and  Eddie 
lays  were  completed  six  years  before  Sigurd. 

The  present  author  will  have  further  material  on  Morris’s  Old  Norse 
writings  to  present  at  a  later  date.  He  expects  shortly  to  publish  source  studies 
of  the  Swanhild  and  Hallbiom  stories;  an  essay  on  Norse  allusions  in  Morris’s 
non-Norse  poems;  an  essay  on  Morris  as  a  critic  of  Old  Norse  literature;  and 
(in  due  time)  a  small  book  on  Morris’s  treatment  of  the  Old  Norse  love  theme. 
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THE  TWENTY-FOURTH  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE 
SOCIETY  FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF 
SCANDINAVIAN  STUDY 

The  Society  for  the  Advancement  of  Scandinavian  Study 
met  at  the  C.  K.  Gymnasium,  Luther  College,  Decorah,  Iowa, 
on  Friday  and  Saturday,  May  3  and  4,  1935. 

First  Session,  Friday,  May  3,  2  P.M. 

The  Session  was  preceded  by  a  splendid  musical  program  in 
honor  of  the  Society  rendered  by  the  Luther  College  Concert 
Band,  now  in  its  fifty-seventh  season.  The  program  included  the 
following  selections:  Parade  of  Gold,  March,  Post;  Introduction 
to  the  Third  Act  of  Lohengrin,  Wagner;  Solvejg’s  Song  from 
Peer  Gynt  Suite  No.  2,  Grieg;  Norwegian  Dance  No.  2,  Grieg; 
Waltz  from  Ballet  Suite  Sleeping  Beauty,  Tschiakowsky;  De 
Guardia,  Spanish  March,  Pascual  Marquina. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  President  of  the 
Society,  Professor  Geo.  T.  Flom.  President  O.  J.  H.  Preus  of 
Luther  College  in  his  address  of  welcome  said:  “It  is  very  fitting 
that  you  should  meet  here,  because  this  college  was  founded  by 
people  who  wished  to  perpetuate  the  good  things  which  they  had 
received  from  the  old  country.  The  advancement  of  Scandi¬ 
navian  studies  has  always  been  one  of  the  aims  of  Luther  Col¬ 
lege.” 

The  reading  of  papers  was  then  begun: 

1.  Speech  Scales  with  Especial  Reference  to  the  Scandi¬ 
navian  Languages — 10  minutes.  By  Professor  O.  M.  Norlie, 
Luther  College.  Discussed  by  Professor  C.  N.  Gould. 

2.  On  Translating  Peer  Gynt — 20  minutes.  By  Professor 
Einar  Haugen,  University  of  Wisconsin.  Discussed  by  Pro¬ 
fessors  Geo.  T.  Flom  and  Richard  Beck. 

3.  Some  Cases  of  Consonantal  Assimilation  in  Manuscript 
G.  k.  S.  1154,  Folio,  of  the  Gulathing  General  Law — 15  minutes. 
By  Professor  Geo.  T.  Flom,  University  of  Illinois.  Discussed  by 
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Professors  Henning  Larsen,  A.  M.  Sturtevant,  and  Richard 
Beck. 

4.  John  Hanson — -15  minutes.  By  Hon.  J.  A.  Nelson,  De¬ 
corah,  Iowa.  Discussed  by  Prof.  O.  M.  Norlie  and  Mr.  Erik 
Wahlgren. 

5.  Tvibytna  and  Uuldretjern — 15  minutes.  By  Professor 
Henning  Larsen,  University  of  Iowa.  Discussion  by  Professors 
Einar  Haugen,  C  N.  Gould,  Richard  Beck,  and  A.  M.  Sturte¬ 
vant. 

6.  Matthias  Jochumsson,  Icelandic  Poet  and  Translator — 
20  minutes.  By  Professor  Richard  Beck,  University  of  North 
Dakota.  Discussed  by  Professors  Einar  Haugen  and  O.  M. 
Norlie. 

President  Geo.  T.  Flom  appointed  the  following  committees: 
for  Nominations,  Professors  C.  N.  Gould  and  Ingebret  Dorrum; 
for  Auditing,  Prof.  Oscar  L.  Olson  and  Hon.  J.  A.  Nelson;  for 
Resolutions,  Prof.  Henning  Larsen  and  Mr.  Erik  Wahlgren;  for 
Proposals  and  Ways  and  Means,  Professors  Einar  Haugen, 
Alrik  Gustafson,  and  Richard  Beck. 

There  were  thirty  present  at  this  session. 

At  6:30  the  Society  attended  a  dinner  at  the  C.  K.  Gym¬ 
nasium.  At  this  time  the  musical  resources  of  Luther  College 
were  again  called  upon  to  do  honor  to  the  Society,  when  the 
choir  Schola  Cantorum  presented  the  following  numbers  in 
truly  artistic  fashion:  Cantate  Domino,  Hans  Leo  Hasler; 
Gnaedig  und  Barmherzig,  Gradual  arr.  by  Grell;  I  Jesu  Navn, 
Kingo’s  Gradual  arr.  by  Jacobi;  Fjell-Norig,  Sparre  Olsen;  I 
Got  Shoes.  President  O.  J.  H.  Preus  served  as  toastmaster.  The 
main  address  of  the  evening  was  delivered  by  Professor  Julius 
E.  Olson  on  the  subject  “Scandinavian  Women  of  Renown  who 
have  Visited  America.”  Professor  Olson  also  led  the  audience 
in  group  singing  of  Scandinavian  songs.  The  toastmaster  called 
upon  several  of  the  members  for  brief  remarks. 

There  were  125  present  at  the  dinner. 

Second  Session,  Saturday,  May  4,  9  A.M. 

The  business  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  President, 
Professor  Geo.  T.  Flom. 
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The  report  of  the  Secretary-Treasurer  was  read  and  ac¬ 
cepted  together  with  the  report  of  the  Auditing  Committee. 

The  report  of  the  Editor  was  accepted. 

The  following  officers  were  elected: 

President,  Professor  George  T.  Flom,  University  of  Illinois. 

Vice-President,  Professor  F.  W.  Peterson,  University  of 
Michigan. 

Secretary-Treasurer,  Professor  Joseph  Alexis,  University  of 
Nebraska. 

Editor  of  Scandinavian  Studies  and  Notes,  Professor  A.  M. 
Sturtevant,  University  of  Kansas. 

Members  of  the  Advisory  Committee  for  three  years:  Pro¬ 
fessors  Richard  Beck  and  Einar  Haugen. 

The  Committee  on  Resolutions  presented  the  following: 
“The  Society  for  the  Advancement  of  Scandinavian  Study  ex¬ 
presses  its  sincere  appreciation  to  Luther  College,  its  President 
and  Faculty  for  their  cordial  hospitality.  To  the  local  committee 
on  arrangements,  to  Professor  Sperati  and  the  Luther  College 
Band,  and  to  Professor  Nickel  and  the  choir  Schola  Cantorum, 
the  Society  wishes  particularly  to  express  its  gratitude  for  the 
admirable  entertainment  and  the  numerous  courtesies  which 
have  marked  this  hospitality.  The  visiting  delegates  wish  to 
assure  their  hosts  that  the  meeting  of  1935  will  be  remembered 
as  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  that  it  has  been  their  privilege  to 
attend.”  The  resolution  was  adopted. 

The  Committee  on  Proposals  and  Ways  and  Means  in  its 
report  offered  the  following  suggestions:  a)  the  securing  of  ad¬ 
ditional  funds  from  foundations,  b)  the  advisability  of  publish¬ 
ing  the  Studies  once  a  year  instead  of  quarterly,  c)  the  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  the  staff  of  editors,  d)  a  concerted  effort  to  aid  teachers 
of  Scandinavian  by  furnishing  surveys  of  work  done  in  this 
field.  The  report  was  accepted. 

The  President  of  the  Society  appointed  as  members  of  the 
new  Committee  on  Proposals  and  Ways  and  Means:  Profes¬ 
sors  Einar  Haugen  (chairman),  C.  N.  Gould,  Henning  Larsen, 
Alrik  Gustafson,  and  Richard  Beck. 

Mr.  Erik  Wahlgren  served  as  secretary  during  the  time  that 
Mr.  Joseph  Alexis  absented  himself  to  give  a  chapel  talk  to  the 
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students  of  Luther  College  on  The  Relation  of  the  American 
College  to  European  Life  and  Thought. 

The  reading  of  papers  was  resumed: 

7.  Notes  on  the  Old  Icelandic  Hungrvaka — 10  minutes.  By 
Professor  A.  M.  Sturtevant,  University  of  Kansas. 

8.  Opdal,  a  Norwegian  Dialect — 10  minutes.  By  Professor 
Ingebret  Dorrum,  Luther  College.  Discussed  by  Professors  Geo. 
T.  Flom  and  O.  M.  Norlie. 

9.  Nature  in  the  Poetry  of  Lars  Wivallius — 15  minutes.  By 
Mr.  Erik  Wahlgren,  University  of  Nebraska.  Discussed  by  Mr. 
Oscar  G.  Wahlgren,  Prof.  C.  N.  Gould,  and  Prof.  Alrik  Gustaf¬ 
son. 

There  were  thirty-five  present  at  this  session. 

Adjournment. 

Joseph  Alexis,  Secretary. 

Report  of  the  Secretary-Treasurer  for  the  Year 
May  2,  1934,  to  May  2,  1935 
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MATTHIAS  JOCHUMSSON— ICELANDIC  POET  AND 
TRANSLATOR 

(1835-1935) 

The  nineteenth  century,  expecially  after  1830,  is  a  remark¬ 
able  period  in  the  history  of  Icelandic  literature.  It  was  an  era 
of  a  national  awakening  generally.  And  that  awakening  is  not 
least  reflected  in  a  richer  and  more  varied  literary  production 
than  Iceland  had  possessed  for  centuries.  Without  minimizing 
the  fructifying  influence  of  the  native  literary  tradition,  con¬ 
tinued  interest  in  which  now  was  renewed  and  strengthened,  it 
is  safe  to  assert  that  vitalizing  foreign  influences  also  played 
an  important  part. 

The  Romantic  Movement  is  here  of  first  importance.  And  its 
influence  on  Icelandic  literature,  where  its  excesses  are  rarely  in 
evidence,  was  by  and  large  very  wholesome.  With  its  love  of 
beauty  it  developed  on  the  part  of  the  Icelandic  poets  of  the  day 
a  greater  appreciation  of  the  scenic  grandeur  of  their  native  land. 
Similarly,  with  its  interest  in  things  old  and  remote.  Romanti¬ 
cism  gave  to  these  poets  a  deeper  understanding,  and  a  resultant 
greater  love  of  their  national  heritage — their  language,  history, 
and  ancient  literature. 

Matthias  Jochumsson  was  the  product  of  that  interesting 
period  in  the  history  of  Icelandic  letters,  as  his  original  works 
unmistakably  reveal.  For  half  a  century,  from  about  1865  until 
his  death  in  1920,  he  was  the  leading  poet  of  his  nation;  which  is 
high  praise  indeed  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  during  this 
period  a  large  number  of  uncommonly  gifted  lyric  poets  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  literary  stage  in  Iceland.*  He  enjoyed  moreover, 

*  About  them  see:  J.  C.  Poestion,  Isldndische  Dichter  der  Neuzeit,  Leipzig, 
1897  and  Eislandbluten,  Ein  Sammelbiich  Neu-Islandiscker  Lyrik,  Leipzig  und 
Miinchen,  1904;  Olaf  Hansen,  Ny-Islandsk  Lyrik,  Kj^ibenhavn,  1901,  and  Ud- 
valgte  Islandske  Digte,  1919;  Hallddr  Hermannsson,  Icelandic  Authors  of  To-day 
(Islandica  VI),  Ithaca,  New  York,  1913;  .Arne  M011er,  “Islandsk  Digtning  i 
nyeste  Tid  og  Danmark,”  Hovedtrcek  af  nordisk  Digtning  i  Nytiden,  by  Einar 
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while  still  living,  such  popularity  among  his  countrymen,  respect 
and  admiration  alike,  as  has  probably  been  the  lot  of  no  other 
Icelandic  poet,  past  or  present.  Then  it  is  not  surprising  that  his 
centenary  which  occurs  this  November  will  be  the  occasion  of  a 
national  celebration  in  Iceland;  for  like  Bj^rnstjerne  Bj^rnson, 
Jochumsson  was  a  man  of  the  people  deeply  rooted  in  the  soil  of 
his  country,  as  thoroughly  Icelandic  as  Bj^rnson  was  Norwegian, 
and  had  devoted  a  long  and  fruitful  life  to  the  moral  and  the 
spiritual  elevation  of  his  nation.  Icelanders  abroad,  not  least 
on  this  continent,  will  also  commemorate  in  suitable  fashion  the 
centenary  of  their  great  poet,  who  not  only  visited  them,  but 
on  numerous  occasions  showed  his  profound  interest  in  them  and 
their  welfare,  and  dedicated  to  them  one  of  his  most  memorable 
poems. 

Jochumsson’s  life  was  eventful,  rich  in  varied  experiences; 
hence  his  story  makes  captivating  reading.  He  has  himself  told 
it  interestingly  and  effectively  in  a  series  of  autobiographical 
sketches,  Sogukaflar  af  sjdlfum  mer  (Akureyri,  1922).^ 

He  was  born  November  11,  1835,  at  the  farm  of  Skogar  in 
BreitSifjorSur  in  western  Iceland;  he  was  the  son  of  a  farmer  of 
small  means,  but  came  of  a  splendid  stock.  He  grew  up  in  im¬ 
pressive  and  historic  surroundings,  the  scene  of  Gull- p6ris  saga 
{porskfir'Singa  saga),  which  have,  as  he  himself  emphasizes  and 
his  poetry  amply  testifies,  left  many  marks  on  his  outlook  upon 
life  and  his  literary  production.  During  his  earlier  years  he  tried 
his  hand  at  many  things;  he  engaged  in  farm  work  in  the  rural 
district  where  he  grew  up,  was  a  fisherman,  and  for  some  years 
clerk  in  a  village  store.  His  literary  interest  awakened  early, 
and  he  read  widely  during  these  years  of  varied  activities.  At 
the  age  of  twenty-two  he  went  to  Copenhagen  for  the  purpose 
of  preparing  himself  to  become  a  merchant.  His  literary  inclina- 


Skovrup,  Kj0benhavn,  1921,  pp.  345-382;  SigurtSur  Nordal,  Islenzk  Lestrarbdk, 
Reykjavik,  1924;  Einar  (3l.  Sveinsson,  “Islenzkar  bdkmentir  eftir  sitlskiptin,” 
Timarit  pjddraknisfilags  tslendinga,  Winnipeg,  1929,  pp.  127-171;  Watson 
Kirkconnell,  The  American  Book  of  Icelandic  Verse,  New  York  and  Montreal, 
1930;  and  Richard  Beck,  Icelandic  Lyrics,  Reykjavik,  1930. 

*  For  his  life  see  also;  Matthias  Jochumsson  (11.  N6v.  1835-11.  N6v.  1905). 
Reykjavik,  1905,  pp.  9-54. 
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tion  directed  him,  however,  into  more  profitable  channels  cul¬ 
turally.  He  studied  foreign  languages;  and  read  with  avidity  and 
enthusiasm  classical.  Old  Icelandic, and  contemporary  European 
literature  under  the  discriminating  and  capable  guidance  of 
Steingrimur  Thorsteinsson,  destined  to  become  one  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  Icelandic  poets  of  the  period  and  an  excellent  scholar  as  well, 
for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  Rector  of  the  College  of 
Iceland  at  Reykjavik.* 

After  a  very  profitable  year’s  sojourn  in  Copenhagen,  Joch- 
umsson  returned  to  Iceland.  With  the  assistance  of  friends  and 
relatives  he  began  his  formal  education  shortly  thereafter,  and 
was  graduated  from  the  College  of  Iceland  in  1863.  He  studied 
theology,  and  in  1865,  at  the  age  of  thirty  was  granted  his 
degree  from  the  Theological  School.  With  the  exception  of 
several  years  spent  in  journalistic  work  and  travels  abroad,  he 
served  as  pastor  in  various  parts  of  Iceland  until  the  end  of  the 
century,  for  a  six-year  period  (1881-1887)  at  Oddi  in  southern 
Iceland,  the  historic  seat  of  Saemund  the  Learned  (Saemundr  inn 
fr6?Si)  and  his  descendants,  long  an  intellectual  center.*  From 
1900  until  his  death  Jochumsson  received  from  the  Icelandic 
government  an  honorary  pension  and  could  therefore  devote 
himself  entirely  to  literary  work.  The  spirit  of  adventure  was, 
however,  always  alive  in  his  heart,  as  was  his  desire  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  spiritual  and  material  progress  of  the  greater 
world,  outside  his  remote  Iceland;  therefore  he  made  frequent 
journeys  abroad,  eleven  in  all.  Thus  he  represented  Iceland  at 
the  Chicago  Exposition  in  1893  and  travelled  extensively  on  the 
American  continent,  visiting  many  of  the  Icelandic  settlements 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  These  journeys  abroad  were 

®  About  his  life  and  literary  career  see:  Poestion,  op.  cit.  and  his  study: 
Steingrimur  Thorsteinsson,  ein  islandischer  Dichter  und  Kulturbringer,  Miinchen 
und  Leipzig,  1912:  GutSmundur  Finnbogason,  “Steingrimur  Thorsteinsson,” 
Skirnir,  1914,  pp.  1-10;  Haraldur  Nielsson,  “Steingrimur  Thorsteinsson,” 
Andvari,  1914,  pp.  1-16;  porsteinn  Gislason,  “Steingrimur  Thorsteinsson 
(Aidarminning),”  Lesbdk  Morgunblatfsins,  24.  mai,  1931;  and  Richard  Beck, 
“jjySingar  Steingrims  Thorsteinssonar”),  Visir,  17-23.  mai,  1931. 

*  See:  H.  Hermannsson,  Seemund  Sigfusson  and  the  Oddaverjar  (Islandica, 
XXII),  Ithaca,  New  York,  1932. 
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for  him  a  spiritual  tonic,  opened  him  new  worlds  of  thought,  and 
stimulated  his  creative  urge. 

On  the  occasion  of  Jochumsson’s  eighty-fifth  birthday,  in 

1920,  the  University  of  Iceland  conferred  on  him  the  honorary 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity,  and  the  town  of  Akureyri,  in 
northern  Iceland,  where  he  had  resided  over  thirty  years,  made 
him  an  honorary  citizen.  But  the  aged  poet  was  not  long  permit¬ 
ted  to  enjoy  these  well-earned  honors;  he  died  a  week  later.  His 
funeral,  which  took  place  on  December  4,  was  a  solemn  and  im¬ 
pressive  affair.  The  Icelandic  people  at  home  and  abroad 
mourned  the  loss  of  its  greatest  contemporary  poet  and  a  pro¬ 
found  interpreter  of  its  rich  literary  and  cultural  heritage.® 

Jochumsson  was  both  a  versatile  and  a  prolific  writer:  a 
journalist,  an  essayist,  a  dramatist,  and  a  lyric  poet.®  His  pro¬ 
ductivity  as  well  as  the  richness  and  the  variety  of  his  literary 
production  are  particularly  remarkable  when  one  takes  into 
consideration  the  conditions  under  which  he  labored.  He  did  not 
complete  his  professional  studies  until  at  the  age  of  thirty,  and 
had,  until  he  was  sixty-five  years  of  age,  to  cultivate  his  literary 
and  intellectual  interests  in  the  spare  time  from  the  exacting 
duties  of  public  office  and  the  earning  of  a  living  for  a  large  fam¬ 
ily.  During  his  earlier  years  he  was,  moreover,  repeatedly 
weighed  down  by  great  personal  sorrows.  A  lesser  man  would 

*  See  the  memorial  volume:  Erfiminning:  raiStir — erfiljoS — eftirmali  (Mat¬ 
thias  Jochumsson,  11.  N6v.  1835-18.  N6v.  1920),  Reykjavik  (Akureyri),  1921. 
Included  are  the  notable  funeral  orations  by  Reverend  Jakob  Kristinsson  and 
Reverend  Gtir  Sa;mundsson,  a  number  of  memorial  poems,  and  the  articles  by 
Einar  H.  Kvaran  and  SigurtSur  Nordal  referred  to  below. 

‘About  his  literary  career  and  works  see:  porsteinn  Glslason,  “Matthias 
Jochumsson  k  sk41df4knum,”  and  GuSmundur  Finnbogason,  “Matthias, 
Jochumsson  vitS  Llkabbng,”  Matthias  Jochumsson,  Reykjavik,  1905,  pp.  78-112; 
Ami  Pdlsson,  “RjeSa,”  ISunn,  1916,  pp.  204-209;  SigurSur  GuSmundsson, 
“Matthias  AttrasSur,”  Skirnir,  1916,  pp.  1-16;  SigurtSur  Nordal,  “Matthias  vitS 
Dettifoss,”  EimreiSin,  1921,  pp.  1-10;  Eirlkur  Brlem,  “Endurminningar  um 
Matthias  Jochumsson,”  EimreiZin,  1921,  pp.  11-16:  Kristjdn  Albertsson,, 
“Matthias  Jochumsson,”  Eimrei'din,  1921,  pp.  303-310;  Einar  H.  Kvaran 
“RaeSa,”  Skirnir,  1921,  pp.  5-13,  and  “Nokkur  MinningarorS,”  Erjiminning, 

1921,  pp.  129-156.  Shorter  estimates  together  with  translations  in  German, 
Danish,  and  English  respectively  are  found  in  the  anthologies  by  Poestion,  Han¬ 
sen,  Kirkconnell,  and  Beck  previously  mentioned. 
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have  (at  least  in  a  degree)  succumbed  to  such  adverse  circum¬ 
stances;  nor  is  it  to  be  denied  that  Jochumsson’s  art  and  produc¬ 
tion  have  suffered  from  the  hostile  circumstances  under  which 
he  was  compelled  to  do  his  literary  work. 

For  six  years  (1874-1880)  he  was  the  editor  of  the  leading 
Icelandic  weekly,  pjoddlfur,  published  at  Reykjavik,  through 
which  he  doubtless  exerted  considerable  influence  on  public 
opinion  in  Iceland.  Later  (1889-1891)  he  edited  the  semi¬ 
monthly  Lydur  (The  People)  at  Akureyri;  and  to  the  end  of 
his  days  he  contributed  frequently  to  a  number  of  Icelandic 
papers.  His  newspaper  articles  would  fill  several  large  volumes. 

As  an  editor  Jochumsson  wrote  especially  on  educational 
and  literary  subjects,  also  giving  some  attention  to  religion  and 
church  affairs.  His  discussions  of  the  latter  in  the  columns  of  his 
own  and  other  papers  were,  as  ever,  characterized  by  his  liberal 
views  and  his  broad-mindedness.  His  educational  theories  were 
also  progressive;  he  advocated  the  establishment  of  rural  public 
schools  and  wrote  in  favor  of  educational  institutions  similar 
to  Grundtvig’s  People’s  High  Schools  in  Denmark,  which  he  had 
studied  extensively  by  means  of  a  stipend  from  the  government. 

In  politics  Jochumsson’s  editorial  policy  was  conciliatory. 
Never  an  ardent  partisan,  he  steered  clear  of  political  quarrels, 
considering  the  interests  of  his  country  best  served  by  following 
a  middle  course. 

As  a  journalist  he  was  therefore  primarily  interested  in 
educating  his  countrymen  and  in  thus  furthering  their  spiritual 
as  well  as  material  progress.  This  is  clearly  stated  in  his  first 
editorial  where  he  says  that  he  “wishes  to  arouse  sane  and  im¬ 
partial  public  opinion,  a  general  progressive  tendency  in  the 
land,  based  on  liberalism,  intelligence,  and  justice.”^ 

Aside  from  his  numerous  essays  in  papers  and  periodicals, 
Jochumsson  wrote  three  travel  books:  Chicagd-for  min  {My 

’’  pjffSolfur,  May  4,  1874.  Cf.  porsteinn  Gislason,  Matthias  Jochumsson, 
1906,  p.  38.  In  this  article  a  sympathetic  and  fairly  detailed  treatment  of 
Jochumsson’s  journalism  is  to  be  found  (pp.  34-45).  See  also  Jochumsson’s  auto¬ 
biography,  Sogukaflar  af  sjdlfum  mir,  pp.  273-278.  An  interesting  light  on  his 
political  views  is  thrown  by  his  letters  to  the  Icelandic  statesman  and  patriot, 
J6n  Sigurtisson,  Skirnir,  1921,  pp.  13-19. 


Journey  to  Chicago,  Reykjavik,  1893),  Frd  Danmdrku  {From 
Denmark,  Kaupmannahofn,  1906),  and  FerlS  um  fornar  stdSvar 
{Visiting  Old  Haunts,  Reykjavik,  1913).  The  second  one  is  the 
most  substantial  of  these,  a  highly  interesting  collection  of  pa¬ 
pers  on  Denmark,  Danish  history,  literature,  and  culture,  and  the 
Danish  national  character  as  compared  with  the  Icelandic.  By 
far  not  the  least  interesting  nor  the  least  significant  part  of  the 
volume  are  the  numerous  (about  twenty)  poems  included, 
among  which  are  his  excellent  poems  about  Roskilde  Cathedral 
(“I  Hrdarskeldu  ddmkirkju”)  and  Grundtvig  (“Grundtvig”).® 
The  last  named  of  these  books  of  travel  sketches,  Fer'5  um 
fornar  stodvar,^  is  specially  interesting  and  valuable  for  the  light 
which  it  throws  on  the  author’s  life  and  character  and  for  the 
poems  included,  several  of  which  are  notable  for  their  beauty 
and  vigor.  Generally  speaking,  Jochumsson’s  travel  books  are 
written  in  a  lively,  poetic  style,  characteristic  of  his  prose  writ¬ 
ings.  His  private  letters — and  he  was  a  tireless  letter-writer — 
also  eloquently  bespeak  the  master  of  language  and  the  highly 
gifted  poet.*® 

In  literary  significance  Jochumsson’s  dramas  rank  far  be¬ 
low  his  best  lyric  poetry;  nevertheless  they  are  fully  deserving  of 
mention.  His  first  drama,  Vtilegumennirnir  {The  Outlaws),  writ¬ 
ten  while  he  was  still  in  college,  1861,  a,nd  produced  shortly 
after,  in  February  1862,  was  a  pioneer  work  in  the  field  of  Ice¬ 
landic  dramatic  literature,  the  first  noteworthy  effort  of  its  kind 
in  Icelandic  letters  of  that  period.  It  immediately  found  favor 
with  the  theater-going  public,  and  has  remained  a  popular  stage 
play  down  to  the  present  day.** 

Nor  is  its  popularity  surprising  in  view  of  its  strong  national 
appeal.  Though  recalling  similar  Danish  and  Norwegian  dramas 
of  the  day,  it  is  thoroughly  Icelandic  in  theme,  drawing  heavily 

*  Also  in  the  collected  edition  of  his  poems;  LjotSmali  eftir  Matthias 
Jochumsson,  V'ol.  V,  Reykjavik,  1906,  pp.  96-99  and  103-108  respectively. 

*  Reprinted  in  Sdgukaflar  af  sjdlfum  mer,  pp.  391-436. 

A  selection  from  these  together  with  his  uncollected  poems,  is  now  in 
press  under  the  editorship  of  his  son,  Steingrimur  Matthiasson,  M.D.,  who  also 
edited  Sdgukaflar  af  sjdlfum  mir. 

About  the  writing  and  the  original  reception  of  this  drama  see  Eirikur 
Briem,  op.  cit. 
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on  native  folklore.  The  plot  is  vigorous  and  spontaneous,  inter¬ 
woven  with  pretty  and  excellently  wrought  songs;  these  consti¬ 
tute  the  finest  part  of  the  play,  still  live  on  the  lips  of  the  Ice¬ 
landic  people,  and  have  perhaps  contributed  most  to  the  con¬ 
tinued  popularity  of  this  first  effort  of  the  poet  in  the  realm  of 
the  drama.  Youthful  and  faulty  as  the  play  is,  it  clearly  reveals 
considerable  dramatic  talent  on  his  part.** 

Later  Jochumsson  wrote  five  other  dramas  on  contemporary 
life  in  Iceland  and  on  historical  themes.  Despite  the  fact  that 
some  of  these  are  much  more  substantial  than  his  first  dramatic 
venture,  none  have  won  public  favor.  The  tragedy  Jdn  Arason 
(IsafjortSur,  1900),  dealing  with  an  important  episode  and  a 
notable  personage  in  the  history  of  Iceland,  is,  however,  proba¬ 
bly  all  things  considered  the  author’s  most  successful  drama. 
The  central  figure.  Bishop  Jon  Arason,  is  a  character  of  no  ordi¬ 
nary  mould  as  was  his  historical  prototype.  Several  of  the  minor 
characters  (as  in  Vtilegumenn)  are  also  lifelike  and  memorable. 
The  dialogue  is  frequently  happy  and  effective,  and  there  are 
scenes  which  linger  long  in  the  reader’s  memory.  Withal  this 
drama  is  more  noteworthy  for  its  poetical  than  its  pure  dramatic 
qualities.  Carl  Kiichler,  who  has  written  in  considerable  detail 
and  with  sympathetic  understanding  about  Jochumsson  as  a 
dramatist,  characterizes  J6n  Arason  as  a  significant  drama,  the 
work  of  a  true  poet.**  Which  leads  to  a  consideration  of  Joch¬ 
umsson ’s  lyric  poetry;  here  his  genius  flowered  most  fully,  and 
here  the  man,  no  less  than  the  poet,  is  seen  to  the  best  advantage 
in  all  his  many-sidedness. 

His  first  book  of  poems  was  the  one  volume  Ljddmali  eftir 
Matthias  Jochumsson  (Reykjavik,  1884).  Some  twenty  years 

“  This  drama  was  first  published  in  Reykjavik  in  1864.  A  revised  second 
edition  under  the  title  of  Skugga-Sveinn,  appeared  in  Reykjavik  in  1898.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  author  {Sdgii  kaflar  af  sjdlfum  mir,  p.  193)  these  changes,  generally 
for  the  better,  were  made  in  accordance  with  suggestions  by  the  Danish  poet  and 
theatrical  critic,  C.  K.  F.  Molbech  (1821-1888).  Cf.  the  author’s  preface  to  the 
second  edition  of  the  play  in  question. 

**  Geschichte  der  isldndischen  Dichtung  der  Neuzeit,  Part  II  (Dramatik), 
Leipzig,  1902,  p.  56.  Cf.  Olaf  Hansen’s  estimate  of  the  drama,  Eimreidin,  1911, 
pp.  111-113.  About  Icelandic  drama  of  the  19th  century  see  also:  J.  C.  Poestion; 
Zur  Geschichte  des  isldndisches  Dramas  und  Thealerwesens,  Wien,  1903. 
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later  a  collected  edition  of  five  sizable  volumes  appeared: 
Ljd'dmali  eftir  Matthias  Jochumsson,  Vols.  I-V,  SeySisfjorSur 
and  Reykjavik,  1902-1906.  In  1915  a  volume  of  selections: 
Matthias  Jochumsson,  Ljddmali  (Urval),  edited  by  GuSmundur 
Finnbogason,  was  published.  Jochumsson  also  wrote  a  long 
narrative  poem:  Grettisljd'S  {Songs  of  Grettir,  IsafjorSur,  1897), 
based  on  the  dramatic  and  tragic  Grettis  saga}*  Here  are  several 
individual  poems  and  passages  characterized  by  genuine  poetic 
feeling,  flight  of  the  imagination,  and  mastery  of  form.  Par¬ 
ticularly  beautiful  are  the  poems  in  which  Grettir’s  devoted 
mother,  Asdis,  appears.  Highly  effective  is  also  the  much  ad¬ 
mired  description  of  the  coming  of  the  ghost  (draugur)  Glamur, 
and  his  encounter  with  Grettir. 

Jochumsson’s  lyric  poems  deal  with  a  great  variety  of  themes 
but  many  of  them  are  occasional  poems,  centering  around  cer¬ 
tain  events.  He  has  written  a  large  number  of  patriotic  poems, 
festive  poems,  and  obituary  pieces.  Sometimes,  as  is  only  to  be 
expected,  his  inspiration  fails  him,  but  much  more  frequently  he 
succeeds  in  producing  forceful  and  original  poetry  although  un¬ 
even  in  excellence.  A  good  example  of  the  beauty  and  elevation 
of  his  poetry,  when  his  inspiration  is  at  its  height,  is  the  short 
poem  “LeiSsla”  {Ecstacy),  reproduced  here  in  Olaf  Hansen’s 
faithful  Danish  version: 

Og  Aanden  til  H^jf jaeldets  Tinder  mig  bar, 
som  en  0rn  lod  mit  0je  jeg  gaa, 
og  min  Sjael  var  som  Kilden,  var  k01ig  og  klar, 
hverken  St0v  eller  St^vets  jeg  saa. 

Jeg  busker,  at  op  gennem  K10fter  jeg  steg; 
der  var  Skred,  der  var  Skrig  efter  Blod, 
der  var  Taager  og  Trolde  med  lokkende  Leg — 
paa  den  h^jeste  Tinde  jeg  stod. 

Jeg  syntes,  det  var,  som  jeg  alt  havde  lidt, 
hvad  jeg  kunde  som  skr^beligt  Ler, 
og  som  ud  over  Faren  jeg  havde  mig  stridt, 
og  i  Hjaertet  jeg  baeved  ej  mer. 

“  Available  in  several  English  translations.  See  H.  Hermannsson: 
raphy  of  the  Icelandic  Sagas  and  Mino  Tales  (Islandica,  I),  Ithaca,  New  York, 
1908  and  The  Sagas  of  Icelanders  {Islandica,  XXIV),  Ithaca,  New  York,  1935. 
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Jeg  aandede  Hitnmelens  helligste  Luft, 
og  jeg  fyldtes  af  svulmende  Kraft, 
og  hvert  Fr0  i  mit  Hjaerte  med  skimlende  Duft 
blev  gyldent  af  gl^dende  Saft. 

Men  min  Sja;l  var  dog  stille  trods  Kraeftemes  Spil, 
ti  i  Ligeva.‘gt  roligt  de  hang; 
der  var  Brus  i  mit  Sind,  som  jeg  lyttede  til 
alle  Guldharpers  samstemte  Klang. 

Som  Genesis’  og  Aabenbaringens  Ord 
laa  Alverden  med  Guldskrift  paa  Blad, 
og  Dagstj^emen  hilste  saa  h0j  og  saa  stor 
som  Guds  S0n,  da  i  D0den  han  bad.** 

Jochumsson’s  nature  poems  are  impressive  in  their  grandeur, 
such  as  his  magnificent  description  of  SkagafjorSur  in  northern 
Iceland,  one  or  the  country’s  most  beautiful  and  historic  dis¬ 
tricts.  Here,  as  elsewhere  in  similar  poems  of  his,  he  masterfully 
weaves  the  local  historical  traditions  into  the  nature  descrip¬ 
tions,  thereby  enhancing  the  general  effectiveness  and  the  im¬ 
pressiveness  of  the  picture.  Grim  but  compelling  in  its  forceful¬ 
ness  and  vividness  is  his  poem  “Haffsinn”  {Drift  Ice)  describing 
the  arrival  of  this  “ancient  foeman”  of  the  poet’s  native  land. 
Here  is  an  uncommon  richness  of  original  and  striking  similies.*® 
In  such  poems,  and  that  is  characteristic  of  him,  Jochumsson 
paints  his  word  pictures  in  large  strokes.  Generally  he  likewise 
writes  best  on  the  largest  themes. 

His  poems  on  subjects  from  the  history  of  Iceland,  of  which 
he  possessed  both  unusual  knowledge  and  penetrating  under¬ 
standing,  are  particularly  noteworthy.  He  glories  in  portraying 
the  great  men  in  the  history  of  his  country,  vividly  picturing 
them  at  the  most  decisive  moments  in  their  career.  No  less  not¬ 
able  are  his  elegiac  and  memorial  poems,  many  of  which  rank 
with  the  greatest  productions  of  their  kind  in  the  Icelandic 
language.  Nor  has  any  Icelandic  poet,  past  or  present,  written 

’*  Ny-Islandsk  Lyrik,  pp.  141-142.  Here  are  also  translations,  two  poems 
from  Grettisljdd,  about  Grettir  and  his  mother,  referred  to  above. 

**  An  excellent  German  translation  is  included  in  Poestion’s  Isldndische 
Dichler  der  Neuzeit,  pp,( 463-465,  as  well  as  in  his  Eislandbluten,  pp.  160-162,  and 
an  English  translation  (omitting  the  third  and  the  last  stanza)  in  Kirkconnell, 
op.cit.  154-156. 
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as  large  and  varied  a  group  of  such  poems  as  has  Jochumsson.” 
Frequently,  moreover,  he  succeeds  admirably  in  individualizing 
the  persons  whom  he  makes  the  subject  of  his  eulogy.  As  has 
been  well  observed,  his  sympathy  was  so  great  that  his  obituary 
poems  may  be  said  to  be  as  widely  different  as  were  the  people 
whom  he  wrote  about. 

Jochumsson  gives  much  thought  to  the  deepest  problems  of 
human  existence,  life  and  death,  and  the  hereafter.  His  religious 
poems  and  hymns,  often  reaching  the  highest  peaks  of  inspira¬ 
tion,  breathe  deep  faith  and  strong  idealism.  His  inspired  hymn 
“O,  Guts  vors  lands”  {Our  Country's  God),  written  in  1874  for 
the  millennial  celebration  of  the  settlement  of  Iceland,  has  de¬ 
servedly  become  the  Icelandic  national  anthem.  Mrs.  Jakobina 
Johnson’s  English  translation  retains  much  of  the  beauty  and 
the  elevated  tone  of  the  original:^® 

Our  country’s  God!  Our  country’s  God! 

We  worship  Thy  name  in  its  wonder  sublime 
The  suns  of  the  heavens  are  set  in  Thy  crown 
By  Thy  legions,  the  ages  of  time! 

W’ith  thee  is  each  day  as  a  thousand  years, 

Each  thousand  of  years,  but  a  day. 

Eternity’s  flow’r,  with  its  homage  of  tears, 

That  reverently  passes  away. 

Iceland’s  thousand  years! 

Eternity’s  flow’r,  with  its  homage  of  tears 
That  reverently  passes  away. 

Our  God,  our  God,  we  bow  to  Thee, 

Our  spirit  most  fervent  we  place  in  Thy  care. 

Lord,  God  of  our  fathers  from  age  unto  age, 

W’e  are  breathing  our  holiest  prayer. 

We  pray  and  we  thank  Thee  a  thousand  years 
For  safely  protected  we  stand; 

We  pray  and  we  bring  Thee  onr  homage  of  tears — 

Our  destiny  rests  in  Thy  hand. 

Iceland’s  thousand  years! 

About  this  phase  of  his  poetry  see  especially  GuSmundur  Finnbogason, 
“Matthias  Jochumsson  viS  Likabong,”  Matthias  Jochumsson,  Reykjavik, 
1905,  pp.  91-112. 

**  SigurSur  Nordal,  Islenzk  Lestrarbdk,  p.  246. 

Beck,  Icelandic  Lyrics,  pp.  101-102. 
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The  hoar-frost  of  morning  which  tinted  those  years, 

Thy  sun  rising  high,  shall  command! 

Our  country’s  God!  Our  country’s  God! 

Our  life  is  a  feeble  and  quivering  reed; 

We  perish,  deprived  of  Thy  spirit  and  light 
To  redeem  and  uphold  in  our  need. 

Inspire  us  at  mom  with  Thy  courage  and  love. 

And  lead  through  the  days  of  our  strife! 

At  evening  send  peace  from  Thy  heaven  above. 

And  safeguard  our  nation  through  life. 

Iceland’s  thousand  years! 

O  prosper  our  people,  diminish  our  tears 
And  guide,  in  Thy  wisdom,  through  life. 

Equally  beautiful  and  profound  is  the  New  Year’s  Hymn, 
from  which  I  include  three  verses  in  the  English  adaptation  by 
Professor  Kemp  Malone:^® 

Fear  not,  though  here  be  cold  today 
And  worldly  joys  a  feast  fordone. 

And  all  thy  strength  as  driven  spray. 

For  God  is  lord  of  earth  and  sun. 

He  hears  the  tempest’s  minstrelsy. 

He  hears  the  sleeping  babe  draw  breath. 

He  hears  the  very  heart  of  thee 

And  knows  each  throb  from  birth  to  death. 

Ay,  God  is  lord  in  every  age; 

He  speaks,  his  creatures  but  give  ear. 

His  words  excite,  his  words  assuage 
The  mighty  deep,  the  secret  tear. 

Assuredly,  Jochumsson  has  written  some  of  the  most  beauti¬ 
ful  hymns  in  the  Icelandic  language — hymns  where  deep  and 
abiding  faith,  and  rare  spiritual  insight  are  transmuted  into  the 
purest  gold  of  lyric  poetry. 

The  richness  and  many-sidedness  of  Jochumsson’s  literary 
genius,  his  unusual  mental  stature,  is  further  seen  in  the  fact 
that  this  great  master  of  the  grand  style,  the  deepest  and  the 
highest  notes  of  the  poet’s  lyre,  was  equally  capable  of  the 
lighter  touch,  the  humorous  and  even  the  hilarious.^^ 

The  American-Scandinavian  Review,  January,  1931 ,  p.  23. 

**  This  side  of  his  genius  and  poetry  is  discussed  extensively,  with  appro_ 
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Surveying  Jochumsson’s  production  as  a  whole,  it  is  readily 
seen  that  his  literary  taste  sometimes  leads  him  asf-ay.  At  his 
best  he  combines,  however,  startling  imagery,  not  seldom  reck¬ 
less  flight  of  the  imagination,  with  profound  thought.  His  style 
is  forceful  and  eloquent.  His  mastery  of  his  native  tongue  is 
astounding;  in  his  hands  it  becomes  a  veritable  harp  of  hundred 
strings.^  Small  wonder  that  he  has  written  in  its  honor  the 
greatest  hymn  of  praise  clothed  in  its  sonorous  garb. 

Equally  great  is  his  mastery  of  Icelandic  verse  forms,  old  and 
new  alike.  He  is  so  steeped  in  Old  Icelandic  literature,  possesses 
such  spiritual  kinship  with  the  Icelandic  poets  of  yore,  that  the 
ancient  verse  forms  are  as  natural  to  him  as  the  new  ones.  Not 
uncommonly  he  masterfully  harmonizes,  merges  together,  new 
and  old  metrical  forms,  words  and  phrases.  In  his  resonant  and 
challenging  memorial  poem  on  Bj^rnstjerne  Bj0rnson^®  he 
dextrously  inserts  stanzas  from  “Hakonarmal”  by  Eyvindur 
Finnsson  (skaldaspillir)  of  the  tenth  century.  Similarly,  the 
opening  lines  of  his  poem  to  Norway  (“Norgeshvbt),  written 
during  a  voyage  northward  along  the  coast  of  Norway,  clearly 
recalls  Sighvatr  porSarson’s  famous  tribute  to  King  Olaf  the 
Holy  beginning:  “Ha  J)6tti  mer  hlaeja/holl  of  Noreg  allan.”^* 
Thus  Jochumsson  bridges  the  gulf  of  the  centuries,  is  both 
ancient  and  modern.  The  continuity  in  Icelandic  language  and 
culture  down  through  the  ages  accounts,  of  course,  partly  for 
this.  Egill  Skallagrimsson,  the  viking,  and  Matthias  Jochumsson, 
the  clergyman,  though  separated  by  ten  centuries,  could  readily 
exchange  verse-lines,  and  understand  each  other  completely 
It  was  this  unusual  mastery  of  his  native  language  and  of 
Icelandic  verse  forms,  coupled  with  his  poetic  genius  and  a  life¬ 
long  desire  to  share  with  others  his  spiritual  treasures,  that 


priate  illustrations,  in  Steingrfmur  Matthfasson’s  article:  “I  eftirleit  br6£a  og 
kvjetia  fotiur  mins,”  EimreiSin,  1931,  pp.  389-399.  , 

“  Cf.  SigurSur  Gubmundsson,  op.  cit.  pp.  8-9. 

“  Skfrnir,  1910,  pp.  97-110. 

Cf.  Sir  William  A.  Craigie’s  excellent  translation  of  this  in  his  article 
“The  Poetry  of  the  Skalds,”  Scottish  Review,  1896,  pp.  331-346;  “All,  me  seemed, 
were  smiling,”  etc. 

C/.  Ami  Palsson,  op.  cit.  p.  207. 
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enabled  Jochumsson  to  enrich  the  literature  of  his  country  with 
translations  of  a  number  of  major  foreign  masterpieces,  including 
Shakespeare’s  Hamlet,  Macbeth,  Othello,  and  Romeo  and  Juliet 
Byron’s  Manfred;^’’  Ibsen’s  Brand;  Tegner’s  Frithjofs  saga; 
and  Topelius’s  great  historical  novel  Fdltskdrns  berdttelser  {The 
Stories  of  an  Army  Surgeon),  not  to  forget  a  vast  number  of 
shorter  poems  from  the  Scandinavian  and  other  European  lan¬ 
guages.  Of  these  may  be  specially  mentioned  his  masterful 
rendition  of  Ibsen’s  “Terje  Viken”  and  Runeberg’s  “Fenrik 
Stils  Sagner.”’^*  Jochumsson’s  translations  are  not  only  memor¬ 
able  because  of  their  great  extensiveness  and  variety,  but  even 
more  so  because  of  their  general  excellence;  he  emphasizes  faith¬ 
fulness  to  the  thought  and  the  spirit  of  the  originals  rather  than 
their  letter,  and  for  that  very  reason  he  most  often  succeeds  ad¬ 
mirably. 

And  now  a  word  about  the  remarkable  man  behind  the  rich 
literary  production  which  has  here  been  briefly  described  and 
his  view  of  life.  Bj^rnstjerne  Bj0rnson  once  said:  “The  relation 
of  a  poet  to  his  works  should  be  like  that  of  a  bank  to  the  cur¬ 
rency  it  issues — there  must  be  plenty  of  good  securities  in  the 
vaults.”  As  in  Bj0rnson’s  own  case  this  was  true  of  Jochums- 
son.^®  That  is  the  testimony  of  those  who  knew  him  best,*®  and 
as  such  he  reveals  himself  in  his  works. 

Beneath  his  poetry  beats  a  warm  and  tender  heart;  his  poems 
always  breathe  a  love  of  beauty,  joy  in  living,  and  a  rejuvenating 

His  profound  admiration  for  Shakespeare  is  amply  seen  in  the  poem  which 
he  wrote  for  the  tatters  tercentenary  commemoration,  “Vilhjdlmur  Shakespeare 
1616-1916,”  published  together  with  an  English  translation  by  Israel  Gollancz, 
Oxford  University  Press,  1917. 

The  second  edition  of  this  (Reykjavik,  1916)  contains  a  good  bibliography 
of  Jochumsson’s  principal  works,  except  Sogukaflar  af  sjalfum  mer. 

**  This  was  first  published  in  a  notable  and  popular  volume  of  translations 
by  Matthias  Jochumsson  and  Steingrfmur  Thorsteinsson;  SvanhvU  (Reykjavik, 
1877  and  1913). 

**  About  their  relations  see;  Steingrfmur  Matthfasson,  “Bj^mstjerne 
Bj^mson  og  fatSir  minn,”  Tlmarit  pjoHraknisfelag  Islendinga,  Winnipeg,  1934. 

See  especially  GuSmundur  Hannesson,  “S6ra  Matthias  Jochumsson 
heima  d  Akureyri,”  Matthias  Jochumsson,  Reykjavik,  1905,  pp.  55-77  and  Einar 
H.  K  varan,  “RastSa,”  5ifeirnt>,  1921,  pp.  5-13. 
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spirit  of  optimism.  His  faith  in  God  and  love  of  his  fellow  man 
are  the  surging  undercurrents  of  his  poetry.  The  mighty  torrents 
of  a  great  waterfall  impress  him  less  than  the  tears  of  a  child 
(cf.  his  poem  “Dettifoss”).  Icelandic  to  the  core,  he  was  never¬ 
theless  a  true  cosmopolitan,  who  could  justly  have  said:  “Nil 
humanum  a  me  alienum  puto.”  He  interested  himself  in  things 
pertaining  to  the  material  and  the  spiritual  progress  of  man¬ 
kind.  High  and  low,  rich  and  poor  are  of  equal  concern  to  him 
because  it  is  their  humanity  that  matters.  A  man  of  deep  faith, 
he  possessed  at  the  same  time  in  a  rare  degree  an  open  mind, 
hospitable  to  new  truths. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  knowing  Jochumsson  fairly  intimately 
the  winter  before  his  death;  he  was  then  eighty-four  years  of 
age.  I  was  greatly  impressed  with  his  mental  alertness  and  his 
youthful  outlook  upon  life  and,  of  course,  overwhelmed  by  his 
great  genius  and  his  strong  personality. 

I  close  with  the  following  truthful  and  brilliant  lines  from  a 
tribute  to  Jochumsson  by  Sigurdur  Nordal: 

“I  said  I  had  been  most  impressed  by  Reverend  Matthias 
Jochumsson  of  all  men  whom  I  have  learnt  to  know.  I  came  to 
know  him  best  a  little  better  than  a  year  before  his  death.  He 
was  then  infirm,  his  eyesight  impaired;  but  his  understanding 
was  keen,  his  mood  cheerful,  his  heart  warm.  No  man  has  proved 
to  me  so  conclusively  that  the  spirit  is  superior  to  matter  and 
life  stronger  than  death.  Here  was  a  soul  which  was  not  a 
flickering  flame  on  a  nearly  burnt  out  candle.  It  reminded  me 
rather — and  you  must  pardon  if  the  simile  is  too  far-fetched — 
of  a  young  hawk,  in  an  old  and  decayed  nest,  ready  for  flight.”®* 

Richard  Beck 

The  University  of  North  Dakota 


"  EimreiSin,  1921,  p.  10. 
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